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Al  0*  the  job  to  keep  readers 
hrformed  o(  events  and  issues  in 

which  their  interest  is  greatest 


Laetence  Berd 


i  PRESENTED  here  is  the 
£\  IT  crack  staff  of  reporters  now 
gathering  the  news  for  Chicago 
Tribune  readers  at  the  nation’s 
capital. 

i-Ttday,  more  than  ever  before,  Americans 
e  Washington’s  influence  on  their 
^w«nd  welfare.  They  know  that  to  plan 
personal  and  business  affairs  requires 
Wy  familiarity  with  the  trend  of  events  at 
111*  nation’s  capital. 

That  is  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  today  is 
ruintaining  in  Washington  the  largest  staff 
ftporters  ever  assigned  there  in  the  98-year 
'^story  of  this  newspaper. 


Robofl  Young 


Philip  Dodd 


Since  before  the  Civil  war,  the  Tribune  has 
covered  the  news  of  Washington  with  its  own 
independent  reporters.  When  news  has  been 
hard  to  get,  when  those  in  power  have  not 
wanted  the  facts  to  be  known,  the  Tribune’s 
correspondents  have  dug  up  the  truth  and 
the  Tribune  has  printed  it  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Today,  when  Washington  is  overgrown 
with  so  many  bureaus,  offices  and  other  news 
sources,  the  Tribune  staff  is  adequate  to  get 
the  facts  about  the  questions  and  issues  which 
are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Americans. 


PUBLISHERS!  Chicago  Tribune  coverage  of  Washington  news  may  be  available  in 
your  territory  thru  the  specialized  wire  reportof  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  today  for  prices  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire 
report.  News  Bldg.,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  Ill. 


March  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 
Daily,  Over  1,040,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,450,000 


Here  is  another  example  of  the  editorial 
enterprise  which  spares  no  expense  or  effort 
to  keep  out  in  front  of  an  alert  public — the 
reason  why  the  Tribune  keeps  out  in  front 
as  Chicago’s  most  widely  read  newspaper 
and  most  productive  advertising  medium. 


QTiitniiie 


Chody  Moaly 


MW-THE  LARGEST 


SHUiGTON  STAFF  IN  THE 


Arthur  Seqrs  Hanning 


Chief  of  the  Tribune 
WeshinAton  Buresu 


AGO  TRIBUNE’S  98  YEARS 
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JH!^  !£>  New  yOT^ 


High  above  fhe  Hudson  at  the  northern  tip  of 
Manhattan  ...  lie  the  Cloisters,  an  assemblage  of 
mediaeval  art  housed  in  authentic  religious  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  meticulously  planned 
are  the  Cloisters  (a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum)  that  flowers  growing  In  the  gardens  are 
the  same  species  embroidered  in  the  flawless  15th 
century  "Unicorn"  tapestries,  music  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  Is  the  music  heard  centuries  ago.  Each  year 
300,000  visitors  view  these  priceless  inheritances. 


You  nood  Mwspopors  to  soil  Now  Yi 


Since  V-E  Day  it's  been  a  U.  P.  year  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  getting  United  Press 
service  dii*ect  has  zoomed  from  259  to  a  new  high  of 
490.  That's  close  to  double,  in  just  twelve  months. 

Reasons?  .  .  .  U.  P.’s  dozen  more  bureaus  are  one: 
new  bureaus  in  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Bratislava,  Milan, 
Turin,  Frankfurt;  bureaus  reopened  in  Brussels,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna  .  .  . 
Another  is  U.  P.’s  high-speed  Continental  transmission 
network,  the  24-hour  leased  wire  linking  Paris, 
Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Frankfurt,  Berlin  to  the  London 
cablehead. 

Over  there,  as  over  here,  U.  P.  enterprise  sends  and 
keeps  U.  P.  out  in  front,  earns  it  wider  and  wider 
recognition  for  "the  world's  best  coverage  of  the 
world’s  biggest  news." 
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Know  Milwaukee  Customers^ 


and  make  MORE  SALES 


Antlysis  of 
popultt  tom, 
koooet,  oeoopo- 
tioiu,  incoaMt 
ond  sptndiog. 


Anolytit  of 
m  l fwoakte 
newspoper  cir- 
euloiiomt  and 
home  trtdot- 
skip. 


arc  the  guide  books  to  help  you  move  more 
merchandise  into  Milwaukee  homes,  facts  gathered  to  make  you 
better  acquainted  with  your  customers  and  potential  customers 

— what  they  buy,  what  brands  and  types  of  merchandise  they 
prefer,  what  they  own  and  want,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
incomes  and  living  habits,  what  they  read  and  the  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  gets  their  attention. 

In  the  Consumer  Analysis  of  1946,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  offers 

you  the  23rd  annual  report  of  America’s  original  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  consumer  buying  study.  Sunday  Study  No.  1  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  gives  you  the  first 
complete  analysis  of  the  readership  cf  a  Sunday  newspaper — 
reader  ratings  for  each  section,  each  page,  each  ad  and  news 
item  in  140  pages. 

Through  these  and  other  practical  surveys.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  provides  the  most  complete  and  helpful  marketing  infor¬ 
mation  available  in  Milwaukee.  Use  it  to  take  the  guess  work 

out  of  your  advertising  and  sales  planning — and  make  more  sales. 

I 

‘  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Tk*  Mmwtpapar  That  "Tall$  All"  Aboat  Its  Market  and  haadarshlp 


■  DITOW  ft  PUiLISHlI  fM- M«y  II. 


f 

■.acts 

Strai^ktforward,  autkoritative,  unkiaseci  reporting  is  tke 
kasic  precept  a  newspaper. 

News — ^atkereJ  from  all  corners  of  tke  city,  nation  and 
world  ky  keen-eyed  okservers  is  relayed  in  split-second  time 
to  tke  editorial  rooms  of  tke  Ckica^o  Herald-American. 

Here  experienced  editors  sort,  sift  and  arrange  tke  report¬ 
ing  —  to  make  up  tke  live,  vikrant  pa^es  of  tkis  newspaper 
wkick  serves  tke  Ckica^o  Market  eack  evening  and  Sunday. 

Efficient  and  understanding  presentation  of  tke  news 
and  sound  editorial  policy  kave  kuilt  a  tremendous  reader 
following.  People  know  tkat  in  tke  Herald -American  tkey 
^et  tke  facts  first. 

Advertising  wkick  ^oes  witk  tke  Herald -American  into 
tke  komes  of  tkese  discriminating  Ckica^oans,  profits  from 
tkis  reader  interest  and  confidence. 


rican 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Brother,  Can  You  Spare 
Some  NEWSPRINT? 


One  hundred  years  ago,  on  July  7,  1846,  the  United 
States  Flag,  boasting  28  stars,  was  raised  over 
Monterey's  Custom  House.  Commodore  Sloot,  after 
a  bloodless  amphibious  operation,  proclaimed  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  U.  S.  territory.  Monterey  was  then  the 
capital  of  Alta  California. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  August  15,  1846,  Cal¬ 
ifornia's  first  newspapjer  was  founded  in  Monterey  by 
Chaplain  Walter  Colton,  U.  S.  N.  He  was  assisted 
by  Typesetter  Semple,  who  stood  6  feet  8  inches  in 
his  socks  when  he  wore  them. 

Weill  Would  we  like  to  get 
out  a  little  something  of  an  his- 
toricol  edition,  ONE  HUNDRED  b 

YEARS  after  the  greatest  Amer-  I 

icon  territorial  acquisition  after  ///W  ^  B 

the  Louisiana  Purchase?  II mj  . 

Gentlemen,  WE  WOULD!  ~  ^ 

But  unlike  Colton  and  Semple,  ll  I  5 

we  can't  improvise.  We  have  a 
Duplex  tubular  press,  on  acute  vm  UNITED  SI 

newsprint  shortage  in  California,  m^CENTE 

and  a  ration  of  11.1  pages  per  XT  MfiNTF' 

day  to  serve  our  8,500  subscrib-  o-utv 

ers  who  in  turn  must  share  The  o 

Herald  with  their  neighbors  be- 
cause  we  can't  print  more. 

AND  YET  THIS  RESPONSIBIUTY  COMES  BUT 
ONCE  IN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


UNITED  STATES  FLAG 
CENTENNIAL 

MONTEREY-CAUF.-^ 


O'UI.Y  ^-9-6-7 


RECORDED  ON  NEWSPRINT. 

The  prestige  of  the  entire  newspaper  industry  is 
at  stake.  And  ours  is  the  only  doily  newspaper  in 
this  historic  city  of  old  tradition. 

We  need  a  mere  10  tons  of  newsprint  in  33,  34  or 
35  inch  rolls.  We  need  it  bad.  We'll  even  take 
less.  We'd  even  offer  to  borrow  it  if  we  thought 
that  millenium  would  come  when  a  California  news¬ 
paper  that  doesn't  own  a  paper  mill  could  return 
what  it  borrowed ...  in  newsprint. 

Where  is  there  a  kind-hearted 
publisher  whose  newsprint  stock 
won't  be  greatly  diminished  by 
letting  us  have  a  few  tons? 

X  Where  is  the  publisher  who 

- "  wants  to  store  up  some  spiritual 

grace  by  doing  a  friendly  deed? 


Is  he  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Dallas,  Chicago  or  At¬ 
lanta?  Is  he  in  Cleveland,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle  or  Son  Francisco?  Is  he 
in  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines 
or  Detroit? 


AND  YET  THIS  RESPONSIBIUTY  COMES  BUT  Is  this  lovable  character  in  Pittsburgh,  Bimingham. 
ONCE  IN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS.  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Indianapolis  or  Louisville? 

Fellows,  we  need  some  help)  An  event  of  tre-  Is  this  potential  salt  of  the  earth  in  Memphis, 
mendous  significance,  one  which  major  networks  Miami,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Washington  or  Chester, 
will  broadcast  coast  to  coast,  simply  MUST  BE  Pa.?  Is  he  in  some  other  city? 

WHERE  IS  HE  AND  WILL  HE  PLEASE  COME  FORWARD? 

Wire  eolleet.  Phone  eollect.  Write  at  your  own  expense. 

HjQfitrmi  ^tra^ula  llrr»ti) 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 
Colonel  Alien  Griffin 

Note:  We  solicit  sympathy  and  advice  from  those  publishers  who  cannot  send  newsprint. 
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The  greatest  comic 
strip  of  them  all 
hits  the  greatest 
promotion  stunt  of 
all  time!  Cash  in 
on  it!  Wire  us  today 
for  the  startling 
details! 


United  T-ecduAe-  St^HCUcaie 

ZZO  ^Zfrd  St.,  VUw  17,  H. 
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New  York  Times  Men  Win 

TWO  PULITZER  PRIZES 

Awards  an  iSth,.  i9th  for  Jhe  Jimes  and  Staff 


Two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  the  highest  honors  for 
achievement  in  journalism,  have  been  awarded  this 
year  to  members  of  The  New  York  Times  Staff— 
to  Amaldo  Cortesi  for  distinguished  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  and  to  William  L.  Laurence  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting. 

William  L.  Laurence  was  cited  “not  only  for  his 
eyewitness  account  of  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb  on  Nagasaki  but  for  his  subsequent  ten 
articles  on  the  development,  production  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  atomic  bomb.”  This  was  Mr. 
Laurence’s  second  Pulitzer  Prize. 


Amaldo  Cortesi  was  honored  by  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Committee  “for  distinguished  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence”  represented  by  his  courageous  dis¬ 
patches  from  Buenos  Aires  on  the  growth  there 
of  a  new  Fascist  state  in  this  hemisphere. 

Not  only  do  Pulitzer  Prizes  measure  individual 
accomplishment,  they  also  measure  a  newspaper's 
character  and  the  enterprise  with  which  it  serves 
its  readers.  Since  they  were  established  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  nineteen  Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been 
won  by  TTie  New  York  Times  and  members  of 
its  staff,  eleven  of  them  in  the  past  ten  yean. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  HAS  WON  MORE  PULITZER  PRIZES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 


1918  The  New  York  Times — its 
entire  newi  staff — "for  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  an  American  news¬ 
paper” — complete  and  accurate  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin- 
gnisbed  reporting  of  scientiBc  news. 

1926  Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for 
the  most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year,  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic 
news  dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Ant¬ 
arctic  Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dis¬ 
passionate  interpretative  reporting  of 
the  news  from  Russia. 


“ALL  T  H 


1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 
unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  coverage  of  Washington 
news. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting— a  world  beat  on 
the  departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick, 
for  distinguished  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence,  dispatches  and  special  articles 
from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
distinguished  reporting  of  the  Ter¬ 
centenary  Celebration  at  Harvard, 
shared  with  four  other  reporters. 


1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  arti¬ 
cles  from  Berlin  explaining  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ideological  background  of 
war-engaged  Germany. 

1941  The  New  York  Times  — 
special  citation  "for  the  public  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  its  foreign  news  report, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  excellence 
of  writing,  presentation  and  supple¬ 
mentary  background  information,  il¬ 
lustration,  and  interpretation." 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  important  labor 
stories. 

1943  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 
series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 


1944  The  New  York  Times,  for 
the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American  news¬ 
paper,  for  a  survey  of  the  teaching  of 
American  history. 

1 945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretative  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security  Con¬ 
ference. 

1946  Amaldo  Cortesi,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles  on 
the  atomic  bomb 
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U.  S.  Proposes  Special  Body 
On  Freedom  of  Information 


Members  of  Press  May  Serve 
On  New  UN  Subcommission 


mission  on  Human  Rights  re¬ 
garding  freedom  of  information. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  func¬ 
tion,  the  Subcommission  should 
“a.  determine  what  rights,  ob¬ 
ligations  and  practices  should, 
in  the  Subcommission’s  opinion, 
be  included  in  the  concept,  free¬ 
dom  of  information; 

“b.  consider  and  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  as  thus  defined  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  obstacles  thereto; 

“c.  examine  proposals  for  pro¬ 
moting  or  facilitating  freedom 
of  information  and  eliminating 
obstacles  thereto; 

“d.  make  recommendations  to 
the  extent  deemed  appropriate 
for  action  by  the  United  Nations, 
by  member  states ,  and  by 
UNESCO  and  other  specialized 
agencies; 

“e.  assume  continuing  respon- 


I  iHI  State  Department  proposed 
thu  week  that  the  United  Na- 

•oa]  place  consideration  of 
itfid  freedom  of  information  in 
jK  hands  of  a  special  group. 

When  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
lelt  read  the  official  United 
sates  proposition  to  the  Com- 
ijsion  of  Human  Rights,  it  met 
the  tentative  approval  of  all  six 
t^tes.  including  the  Russian, 

.Nikolai  Kruikov.  Full  discussion 
it  the  memorandum  was  sched- 
jl(d  by  the  Commission  for  May 

II 

The  proposal  called  for  a  Sub¬ 
commission  on  Freedom  of  In- 
fmnation,  consisting  of  from  10 
to  15  members  appointed  by  the 
Ecooomic  and  Social  Council. 

Early  discussion  on  the  pro- 
piMl  indicated  the  subcommis- 
sioD  would  be  composed  of  mem- 
bn  of  the  press  and  that  indi- 
ridual  plans  from  the  general 
public  and  from  associations 
rouW  be  encouraged  and  con- 
udered. 

The  text  of  the  State  Depart- 
:iient's  proposal  said: 

View  of  U.  S.  Government 
it  is  the  view  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States 
that; 

“(a)  material  progress  toward 
’he  ultimate  attainment  of  uni¬ 
versal  freedom  of  information 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  if 
the  United  Nations  is  to  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  established; 

“(b)  the  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  will  require  special 
sdvice  and  assistance  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  responsibilities  to¬ 
ward  the  fulfillment  of  this  im- 
Po^nt  and  complex  task. 

“It  is  therefore  proposed  that 
the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  recommend  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  the 
Mtablishment,  at  the  Council’s 
next  session,  of  a  Subcommis- 
^n  on  Freedom  of  Information, 
mis  Subcommission  should  con- 
^  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  who  need  not  be  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Human 
™ghts.  to  be  appointed  by  the 
^^cil  and  serving  In  an  In¬ 
dividual  capacity.  The  follow- 
■og  terms  of  reference  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  Subcommission; 

Duties  Outlined 
'1.  The  Subcommission  should 
submit  proposals,  recommenda- 
tions  and  reports  to  the  Com- 

lOlTOR  A  FUtLISHIR  f«r  May  11,  im 


sibilities  for  discussing  and  pre¬ 
paring,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretariat,  a  draft  provi¬ 
sion  on  freedom  of  information 
to  be  incorporated  in  a  bill  of 
rights. 

“2.  In  the  discharge  of  its 
functions  the  Subcommission 
should  maintain  close  working 
relations  with  UNESCO  and  oth¬ 
er  specialized  agencies  whose 
activities  may  be  related  to  the 
field  of  its  competence. 

“3.  The  Subcommission  may 
submit  proposals  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  through  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  regarding  its 
terms  of  reference. 

Follows  Dulles  Suggestion 

in  a  recent  interview  with 
E  &  P,  John  Foster  Dulles,  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  the  UN  conference  in  London, 
advocated  placing  the  freedom 
of  information  question  in  a 
separate  UN  body,  rather  than 
in  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  proposals  submitted  by 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Press:  Kent  Cooper,  execu- 


Ehrenbuig  Seeks 
Less  Censorship 

Ilya  Ehrenburg,  member  of 
Izvestia’s  staff,  told  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America  this 
week  that  he  would  work  for 
easing  of  press  censorship  and 
better  relations  among  foreign 
journalists. 

The  Russian  editor  said  "the 
exaggerated  hospitality”  of  his 
countrymen  sometimes  made  it 
difficult  for  foreign  newsmen  to 
understand  them.  He  would 
have  journalism  schools  stress 
“the  diversity  of  the  world.” 

tive  director  of  Associated  Press, 
and  Wilbur  Forrest,  president, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  were  referred  by  Dele¬ 
gate  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
to  the  Commission.  These  were 
scheduled  for  discussion  May  10 
with  the  State  Department  plan. 

When  Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia,  of  China,, 
stated  this  week  that  he  believed 
the  Commission  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  enforce  a  world  bill 
of  rights,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  pointed 
out  that  ensuring  world  freedom 
of  information  would  help  to 
accomplish  this. 

On-the-spot  reports  of  a  free 
press,  she  said,  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights  wherever 
they  occurred. 


Composite  Plan  for  Free  Flow  of  News 


SINCE  World  War  I  numerous 
ideas  for  preserving  peace  by 
the  free  flow  of  information 
around  the  globe  have  abeen  ad¬ 
vanced.  Editor  &  Publisher 
herewith  brings  them  together 
in  a  composite  plan. 

It  is  based  upon  the  proposals 
outlined  by  the  following:  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Rogers,  director.  Division 
of  Foreign  Press-Cable,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information,  in 
1918;  Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press;  Seymour  Berkson, 
general  manager  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service;  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
James  P.  Warburg,  director. 
Psychological  Warfare  in  Lon¬ 
don,  World  War  II;  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  the  Press; 
the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mass  Communications  of  the 
State  Department;  Dean  Carl 
Ackerman  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  and 
United  Nations  delegates  from 
Cuba,  Panama,  Australia  and 
the  Philippines. 

ACCESS  TO  NEWS 
I.  Neither  the  foreign  nor  the 
domestic  press  shall  be  restrict¬ 
ed  from  news  sources  for  the 
commercial  or  political  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  nation  or  group. 


A.  Adequate  machinery  shall 
be  established  to  make  available 
to  the  press  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  government  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  subjects  of  current 
interest. 

B.  All  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  other  media  shall  have 
freedom  to  subscribe  to  any  or 
all  news  agencies. 

( 1 )  No  special  taxation  or 
other  penalties  shall  be  invoked 
to  curb  or  restrict  operation  of 
news  agencies. 

II.  Rights  and  privileges  of 
foreign  correspondents. 

A.  A  system  of  international 
accreditation  for  correspondents 
shall  be  established,  preferably 
under  criteria  agreed  on  by  the 
associations  of  correspondents 
whereby  travel,  residence  and 
working  conditions  of  corre¬ 
spondents  be  facilitated  and 
standardized. 

B.  Correspondents  should  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  code  of  professional 
behavior,  with  assurance  that  so 
long  as  they  observe  it  they 
shall  be  free  from  expulsion, 
restrictions,  harrassment  or 
other  impediments:  that  corre¬ 
spondents  subjected  to  govern¬ 
mental  sanctions  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  foreign 
correspondents'  corps  for  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  government’s  com- 


piaints  against  them;  that  vin¬ 
dication  by  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  shall  entitle  the  ac¬ 
cused  to  refer  his  case  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

C.  The  UN  will  sponsor  a 
World  Newspaper  Conference 
and  will  encourage  its  members 
to  aid  correspondents  in  under¬ 
standing  world  news:  mainly  by 
exchange  of  journalists  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  NEWS 

I.  Censorship  of  international 
news  traffic  shall  be  held  to  an 
irreducible  minimum.  and 
wherever  censorship  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  it  shall  be  open,  not  se¬ 
cret. 

II.  All  transmission  facilities 
shall  be  competitively  available 
to  all  newspapers,  agencies  and 
journalists,  official  or  otherwise, 
of  all  nations,  on  an  equal  basis. 

A.  A  principle  comparable  to 
“free  ports”  shall  be  established, 
under  which  a  nation  having 
need  of  automatic  relay  facil¬ 
ities  in  order  to  deliver  press 
traffic  by  radio-telegraph  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas  may  establish  such 
facilities  on  the  territory  of  an¬ 
other  power  under  a  long-term 
lease  embodying  some  attributes 
of  extraterritoritality. 

B.  The  privilege  of  newspa- 
( Continued  on  page  77) 
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Newspapers  Feeling 
Coal  Strike  Effects 


NEWSPAPERS  throughout  the 

country  this  week  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  impact  of  the 
six-weeks  old  strike  in  the  soft 
coal  fields. 

In  Virginia,  newspapers  in  a 
half-dozen  of  the  largest  cities 
were  faced  with  a  drastic  cut  in 
their  operations  due  to  a  State 
Corporation  Commission  ruling 
restricting  them  to  24  hours’  use 
of  electric  power  in  a  week. 

However,  the  Commission  re¬ 
versed  itself  a  few  hours  before 
deadline  May  9  and  exempted 
new^apers  and  radio  as  "essen¬ 
tial  instrumentalities.’* 

Most  of  the  dallies  which 
would  have  been  affected  by  the 
ruling  had  bought  diesel  power 
generators  and  had  planned  to 
use  them  as  auxiliary  power 
plants.  Rasnnond  B.  Bottom, 
president,  Newport  Newe  Daily 
Press,  said  installation  cost 
$15,000. 

The  Commission’s  ruling 
Thursday  afternoon  decreed  that 
daily  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  could  operate  normally 
but  would  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
sume  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  power  necessary  for  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  renort  by  John  Dana 
Wise,  business  manager  of  the 
Richmond  papers,  is  typical  of 
how  publishers  prenared  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Mr.  Wise  said: 

“We  have  two  diesel  genera¬ 
tors.  Each  diesel  will  supply 
100  kw  of  power:  200  kw  of 
power  is  sufficient  to  operate  our 
plant  on  a  normal  basis  when 
presse.s  are  not  running.  Fifty 
percent  of  press  capacity  and 
near  normal  operation  may  be 
carried  on  simultaneously." 

In  Chicago,  operating  under  ex¬ 
emption  granted  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stations,  local  dailies 
were  continuing  to  publish,  de¬ 
spite  the  serious  brownout  which 
has  crippled  business  generally. 

New.spapers  are  being  fur¬ 
nished  their  normal  amount  of 
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electrical  power  for  production 
and  lighting. 

Advertising  volume  has  been 
affected,  primarily  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  movie  thea¬ 
ter  classifications.  ’The  latter 
has  been  drastically  curtailed 
because  of  the  shutdown  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  houses. 

In  the  commercial  printing 
field,  the  restrictions  have  been 
particularly  stringent,  resulting 
in  a  virtual  breakdown  of  print¬ 
ing  facilities,  under  the  ICC 
order  restricting  all  industries  to 
24  hours  a  week.  The  order  to 
date  has  required  a  printing  firm 
to  operate  all  its  departments  at 
one  time,  permitting  no  flexibil¬ 
ity  as  between  departments. 

Consequently,  printing  firms 
publishing  national  weekly  mag¬ 
azines,  have  been  forced  to  pub¬ 
lish  minimum  editions,  utilizing 
their  limted  power  to  the  best 
advantage  and  supplementing  it 
with  auxiliary  power,  provided 
by  oil-burning  generators.  The 
latter  present  a  problem  of  con¬ 
version  in  order  to  tie-in  with 
the  normal  power  provided  by 
the  local  utility  company. 

Newsprint,  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  exempt  under  the 
Freight  Embargo  order  issued 
by  the  ODT  as  a  result  of  the 
prolonged  coal  tieup,  but  delays 
are  expected  in  delivery. 

’The  ODT  regulation  went  Into 
effect  May  10. 

Shipping  officials  in  Montreal 
took  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation. 

The  movement  of  puipwood 
from  St.  Lawrence  River  ports 
to  mills  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
is  expected  to  start  around  May 
15  but  shipping  authorities  said 
they  doubt^  if  there  would  be 
enough  fuel  at  coal  docks  to 
carry  on  for  very  long. 

■■’There  is  plenty  of  wood  to 
carry  west  but  what  is  the  use 
of  going  after  cargoes  like  that 
if  we  haven’t  enough  fuel  to  go 
and  get  it,"  an  official  of  one  of 
the  large  companies  said. 

"Our  supplies  in  Canada  are 
now  dangerously  low  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time 
even  if  the  strike  ends.” 

He  said  the  coal  shortage  was 
also  getting  critical  at  lower  St. 
Lawrence  docks  where  most  of 
the  fuel  for  the  puipwood  trade 
was  obtained. 

One  company,  however,  said 
it  intended  to  put  its  ships  into 
the  puipwood  trade  immediately 
and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

Much  of  the  puipwood  for 
Canadian  and  American  news¬ 
print  output  is  obtained  from 
from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
and  many  of  the  inland  ships, 
at  this  time  of  year,  are  diverted 
from  other  runs  to  move  the 
wood  up  the  river  and  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  To  date  not  a 
boat  load  has  yet  been  shipped, 
E  &  P’s  correspondent  reported. 

The  strike  also  is  posing  a 
threat  to  newsprint  production 
here  as  well  as  in  Canada. 

All  mills  dependent  on  coal 
for  production  have  stock  piles 


which  will  enable  them  to  op¬ 
erate  normally  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned,  but  customers 
have  been  informed  that  if  the 
situation  doesn’t  ease  by  then 
the  mills  will  have  to  curtail 
production. 

Mill  men,  however,  view  the 
railroads  as  the  probable  bottle¬ 
neck  even  though  newsprint  is 
exempt  under  the  Freight  Em¬ 
bargo  order.  They  expect  delay 
in  shipments. 

A  check  of  domestic  mills 
around  the  country  revealed: 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 
expects  it  will  have  to  go  to  70% 
of  capacity  within  the  next  10 
days,  will  curtail  further  if  the 
strike  continues  and  will  go  out 
of  production  by  the  end  of  the 
month  if  more  coal  is  not  forth¬ 
coming. 

John  L.  Hobson,  vice-president 
of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  said 
he  expected  the  mill  to  operate 
at  capacity  for  the  balance  of 
the  month  but  could  not  hazard 
a  guess  for  operations  after 
June  1. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  reported 
it  is  using  oil  exclusively  for 
fuel  and  does  not  anticipate  the 
strike  will  affect  its  production. 

C.  A.  Buckland.  of  the  Inland 
Empire  Paper  Co.,  Millwood, 
Wash.,  reported  that  mill  is  us¬ 
ing  Canadian  coal  and  therefore 
the  strike  is  not  affecting  pro¬ 
duction. 

R.  A.  McDonald,  of  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co.,  headquar¬ 
tered  at  San  Francisco,  said: 

“Our  mills  at  West  Linn,  Ore., 
and  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  oper¬ 
ate  on  fuel  oil  and  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power.  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd., 
at  Ocean  Falls.  Can.,  operates 
similarly.  Those  mills  will  not 
be  directely  affected  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  by  the  coal 
strike  at  this  time. 

“However,  the  above  state¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  more  optim¬ 
istic  than  the  actual  situation 
warrants.  For  example.  Pacific 
Mills  has  already  lost  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  due  to  the  water 
shortage  at  Ocean  Falls  and  the 
general  labor  situation  in  the 
logging  industry  on  the  coast  is 
by  no  means  too  clear.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  forecast  full  pro¬ 
duction  until  these  problems  are 
settled  and  behind  us.” 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  stating  that  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  and  reserve  at  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  vary  from  mill 
to  mill,  said  a  continuing  failure 
of  coal  supplies  from  the  United 
States  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  production  and  shipment  of 
newsprint  from  Canada.  He 
added: 

“Some  mills  will  be  affected 
early  while  others  with  larger 
reserves  later.  The  whole  sit¬ 
uation  is  dependent  on  possible 
government  emergency  action  to 
apply  the  dwindling  Canadian 
coal  stocks  to  more  essential 
uses.” 

’The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill 
reports  it  has  a  good  supply  of 
coal  but  could  not  predict  at  this 
time  how  long  its  stock  pile  will 
last. 

The  Southland  Paper  Mills  at 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  is  not  feeling  the 
pinch  because  it  operates  almost 


Letter  Reveals 
An  Irate  John  L. 

Philadelphia — Carl  R.  Fom 
industrial  news  editor  of 
Philadelphia  Record,  wired 
L.  Lewis  for  a  statement  of  hk 
views  on  prospects  of  the  la. 
thracite  industry. 

Lewis  replied:  “In  view  of 
the  hostile  and  antagoni^  H. 
titude  of  the  Philadelphia  Bee 
ord  toward  the  United  Mat 
Workers,  and  in  view  of  its  con¬ 
stant  slanderous  vilification  ol 
this  writer,  I  have  no  inHim- 
tion  at  this  time  to  subnet  in 
article.” 

The  Record  reproduced  the 
letter  with  a  note  that  Ifr. 
Lewis  “was  so  angry  that  em 
his  pen  spluttered.”  (The  pen 
point  caught  and  splattered  ink 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
letter  page). 

exclusively  on  natural  gas. 

The  Donnaconna  Paper  Co., 
Donnaconna,  Quebec,  reports  it 
has  no  problem  because  it  op¬ 
erates  exclusively  on  water 
power. 

The  Consolidated  Paper  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Montreal, 
one  of  the  biggest  Canadian 
newsprint  producers,  said  it  has 
a  coal  stock  pile  which  will  lait 
“indefinitely,”  its  only  probka 
being  that  the  government  mifhl 
move  if  conditions  get  more 
critical  and  requisition  some  of 
its  coal  for  use  in  shipments  of 
food,  operation  of  hospitals,  etc. 
George  D.  Bearce,  vicepresidsal 
of  the  Maine  Seaboard  Co., 
Bucksport,  Me.,  said  the  mill  hsi 
satisfactory  power  situation  arllh 
an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil 
and  puipwood.  Maine  Seaboaid 
purchases  from  a  central  main 
power  company  with  a  lsi|s 
amount  of  hydro-electric  power 
available  for  its  use.  The  mill 
does  not  expect  to  find  it  neecr 
sary  to  curtail  production, 
Bearce  said. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 
CALENDAR 

May  13-14— N.  Y.  SUte  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
spring  conference.  Palatine 
Hotel,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

May  13-14  — Ohio  Select 
List,  annual  spring  meetint 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

May  16-17— American  Mn^ 
keting  Assn.,  National  con¬ 
ference  Statler  HoteL  Bos¬ 
ton. 

May  16- 18  — Wisconsin 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Mar  17-18— Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn., 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  HoteL 
Harrisburg. 

May  17-18— Western  Ci^ 
culation  Managers  Confer¬ 
ence.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

May  17-18  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
and  Dept,  of  Journalism. 
Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Editorial  Conference,  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  State  College. 


■  DITOI  &  rUILISHER  for  May  11. 


Laurence 


Carter 


Horria 


Cortesi 


Russell 


IS-Year  Fight  to  Qeon  Up  Courts;  r^‘ 

Carter  Gets  Editorial  Citation 

for  the  paper.  He  held  that  po-  fnr  ur 
flFTEEN  YEARS’  investigation  No  award  was  made  this  year  sition  for  17  years,  until  Mus-  United 
d  judicial  practices,  culmi-  for  news  photography.  solini  barred  Italians  from  re-  been  a 

atiai  last  year  in  the  indict-  Sharing  in  the  honor  accorded  porting  for  foreign  newspapers,  more  t 
axot  of  a  Federal  District  to  the  Scranton  Times  is  its  as-  He  went  to  Geneva  for  a  few  Ai 
Jijd|«  and  nine  other  persons,  slstant  city  editor,  George  H.  months,  then  to  Mexico  City.  He  « 
buwon  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Martin,  who  started  digging  Early  in  1941,  Cortesi  went  to  reer  oi 

®  23-year-old  Fed-  Buenos  Aires.  His  dispatches  then  ii 
eral  Court  reporter  for  evidence  from  Argentina,  which  were  tlst  or 
of  conspiracy  and  fraud  in  Mid-  chiefly  concern^  with  the  he  has 
die  District  Court  of  Pennsyl-  quasi-Fascism  of  the  govern-  for  the 
vania-  ment  and  which  won  the  Pul-  The 

The  exposures  by  the  Times  itzer  Prize,  won  him  also  re-  Blgart 
were  sufficient  to  cause  the  res-  peated  threats  and  occasional  in-  hotter 
ignatlon  last  July  of  Federal  carceration.  (C 

Judge  Albert  W.  Johnston,  who. 
two  months  later,  was  indicted 
with  his  three  sons  and  six 
others  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  obstruct  justice  and  defraud 
the  United  States.  The  10  de¬ 
fendants  are  awaiting  trial. 

E.  J.  Lynett,  who  died  in  1943, 
was  editor  of  the  Times  when 
the  investigations  were  started. 

The  campaign  was  continued 
under  the  editorship  of  his  son. 

William  R.  Lynett,  who  died  last  after  George  H.  Martin,  Scran- 
Feb.  14.  ton  Times  reporter,  was  assigned 

The  editorial  award  to  Hod-  to  the  federal 
ding  Carter  was  based  on  a  court  beat  he  > 
group  of  editorials  published  began  to  hear 
Pulitzer  Prize  during  1945  on  the  subject  of  reports  of  irreg-  M 

By  Bruce  Russell  racial,  religious  and  economic  ularitiesin  V  1 

intolerance.  As  an  outstanding  bankruptcy  and 
rim«i  the  1945  Pulitzer  Gold  example  of  the  series,  the  com-  criminal  court  -7 

VfA«lat  AOOAO  TTa  e‘t\rkV\ 


$1,000  and  Editorial 
Are  Reporter’s  Reward 


Medal.  mittee  cited  the  piece  “Go  for 

The  medal,  costing  $500,  was  Broke,’’  published  last  Aug.  27, 

Ihe  top  award  among  the  1^1-  which  praises  the  wartime  loy- 
>!»r  Prizes  announced  this  alty  of  Japanese-Ameficans  and 
***k  by  Columbia  University,  urges  tolerance  toward  them. 

Other  winners  chosen  by  the  Carter.  39,  is  editor  and  pub- 
alvisory  board  of  the  univer-  lisher  of  the  Delta  Democrat- 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  'Times,  which  he  bought  in  1938. 

■'"bm  are:  Two  years  earlier  he  had  es- 

Hodding  Carter.  Greenville  tablished  the  Delta  Star  in 

(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times —  Greenville,  after  a  seven-year  -  - - .  _  _ _ _  _ ^ _ _ 

'or  editorial  writing.  career  with  the  New  Orleans  of  the  Middle  District  affairs.  bring  the  pattern  together  but 

^KALDo  Cortesi,  New  York  Item-Tribune,  the  United  Press,  Early  this  week  reward  came  having  no  access  to  bank  rec- 
T*me»— for  correspondence.  the  Associated  Press  and  the  to  Martin  and  his  newspaper,  ords,  brokerage  accounts  and  in- 

toucE  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Hammond  (La.)  Courier.  The  Times  received  the  Pulitzer  come  tax  returns  he  faced  a 

for  a  distinguished  ex-  ’The  latter  newspaper,  estab-  Gold  Medal  and  Martin  got  a  stumbling  block  in  bringing  his 

»mple  of  a  cartoonist’s  work.  ILshed  by  Carter  in  his  native  cash  bonus  of  $1,000  from  the  inquiries  to  a  head. 

&WARD  A.  Harris,  St.  Louis  town  in  1932.  was  prominent  in  Times.  Then  came  a  break.  In  1943. 

^‘Dispatch  —  for  telegraphic  the  opposition  to  the  late  Huey  Soon  after  he  began  looking  he  met  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 

f*pprting  on  national  affairs.  I^ng.  into  "strange”  things  in  court,  eral  M.  H.  Goldschein  and  found 

Homer  Bicart,  New  York  Former  holder  of  a  Nieman  Martin  started  a  study  of  bank-  a  sympathetic  ear.  The  federal 

Herald  Tribune  —  for  telegra-  Fellowship  at  Harvard  Univer-  ruptcy  and  receiverships.  His  attorney  had  also  held  beliefs 

r«porting  on  international  sity.  Carter  served  in  the  U.  S.  file  of  information  grew  with  that  the  court  could  stand  a 

Army  for  four  and  a  half  years  an  ever-widening  pattern  of  house  cleaning  and  that  Martin 
n^iAM  L.  Laurence,  New  during  the  war,  returning  to  his  events,  all  of'  which  convinced  had  something  “on  the  ball.” 

‘Ork  Times — for  a  distinguished  newspaper  last  June.  He  is  the  him  he  was  on  the  right  track.  After  this  conference.  Martin 

example  of  a  reporter’s  work,  author  of  two  books.  "Winds  of  Every  now  and  then,  Martin’s  again  made  a  bid  for  official  ac- 

to  individuals  are  Fear’’  and  “Lower  Mississippi."  convictions  received  added  sup-  tion  by  Washington,  always 

®«cks  for  $500.  ’The  winner  of  the  award  for  port  when  some  litigant  would  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Martin 


‘Top  Secret’  Gadgets 
Used  on  Alcatraz  Riot 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Modern 
weapons,  including  some  still 
listed  as  top  secret,  were  used 
by  newsmen  in  air,  land  and  sea 
coverage  of  the  Battle  of  Alca¬ 
traz. 

A  40-inch  telegraphic  lens  was 
air-expressed  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  utilized 
radiophone  from  ship  to  city 
desk. 

Slogging  reporters  had  their 
day  in  the  climax  of  the  prison 
mutiny  story  Saturday  night 
when  news  forces  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  land  on  the  island  and 
attend  the  first  press  conference 
there  since  before  the  Rock  be¬ 
came  a  federal  penitentiary  12 
years  ago.  As  smoke  cleared, 
debates  raged  on  whether  dough¬ 
boy,  aircorpsman  or  electronics 
user  had  won  the  battle. 

For  three  days,  reporters  and 
cameramen  in  small  craft  cir¬ 
cled  vainly  seeking  permission 
to  land.  Others  flew  overhead, 
manned  docks  and  hills,  or  cov¬ 
ered  morgues  and  hospitals  in  a 
full  mobilization  of  press  asso¬ 
ciation  and  picture  syndicate 
strength. 

Cameramen  Limited 
From  the  island  came  only  a 
series  of  telegraph  messages. 
Full  clearance  of  the  case  came 
only  after  Warden  James  A. 
Johnston  and  Federal  Prison 
Director  James  Bennett  author¬ 
ized  the  landing  party.  Paul  C. 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
Chronicle,  had  wired  the  war¬ 
den  suggesting  a  conference 
that  the  nation  might  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  full  story. 

For  years  Alcatraz  guards  had 
barred  newsmen  and  had  kept 
cameramen  beyond  range,  once 
using  rifle  shots.  Even  now 
only  news  syndicate  camera¬ 
men  were  permitted  on  the 
island.  To  limit  the  number, 
pictures  were  pooled. 

Even  the  Marine  Corps  public 
relations  officer.  Major  Arsen¬ 
ault.  was  unable  to  get  permis- 
mission  to  photograph  the  fray. 
A  Marine  combat  cameraman 


was  forced  by  the  warden  to 
park  his  camera  at  the  gate. 

The  story  running  strong  even 
into  its  fifth  day  built  San 
Francisco  circulations  to  their 
peak  since  V-J  Day.  One  paper 
reported  an  increa.se  of  30,000 
daily  sales. 

With  San  Franciscans  lining 
hillsides  and  cramming  office 
buildings  for  the  spectacle,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  a  check  on  rumors 
were  important. 

Despite  air  express,  the  40- 
inch  lens  for  a  Graflex  5x7  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  for  the  battle  it¬ 
self.  Radiophone  from  a  boat 
chartered  for  the  Chronicle 
through  the  quick  work  of 
Charles  Raudebauch  provided 
waterside-to-city  desk  service. 
Managing  Editor  James  Bales 
of  the  Call  -  Bulletin  described 
that  paper's  coverage  as  good 
reporting  all  the  way  through. 
Managing  Editor  Charles  Mas¬ 
sey,  San  Francisco  News,  said 
the  staff  went  right  to  work 
from  the  first  flash  and  kept  on 
going  in  describing  how  that  pa¬ 
per  hit  the  street 

18  Pages  in  105  Minutes 

A  beachhead  established  on 
the  nearby  shore  enabled 
Chronicle  photographers  to  get 
pictures  ashore  in  seven  min¬ 
utes.  There  they  were  picked  up 
by  messenger.  Milton  Monroe, 
art  director,  worked  all  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  until  noon  Sun¬ 
day  and  prepared  a  dramatic  ac¬ 
tion  sketch  used  in  a  seven-col¬ 
umn  Page  One  spread.  This 
copyrighted  feature  was  serv¬ 
ice  by  AP  Wirephoto.  Stanton 
Delapoane  wrote  18  pages  of 
copy  in  105  minutes  and  Joe 
Rosenthal  did  26  continuous 
hours  of  camera  duty. 

The  examiner  operated  on  a 
24-hour  basis  on  land  and  sea 
and  in  the  air.  and  longed  for  a 
submarine.  Water  taxis  were 
used  in  relays.  One  reporter 
landed  on  Alcatraz  hours  before 
the  official  party,  the  Examiner 
said,  but  a  byline  account  could 
not  be  used  because  that  would 
involve  other  parties.  Examin¬ 
er  use  of  long  distance  phones 


with  Washington  enabled  first 
identification  of  the  riot  leader 
as  Bernard  Paul  Coy.  The  iden¬ 
tification  was  traced  after  a 
chance  remark  by  a  guard.  Acme 
Newspictures  obtained  good 
liaison  results  with  radio- 
equipped  boats. 

Quick  deployment  of  men  to 
key  posts  was  an  important  part 
of  United  Press  service,  Ron¬ 
ald  Wagoner  said.  A  story  of 
the  Alcatraz  visit  which  broke 
long  before  the  reporters  re¬ 
turned  brought  only  a  smile  plus 
explanation  he  had  worked  with 
A1  Ostrow,  San  Francisco  News, 
and  any  success  was  attributable 
to  old-fashioned  reporting  and 
luck.” 

Associated  Press  concentrated 
its  entire  local  staff  on  the  story, 
Harold  Turnblad  reported.  Si¬ 
multaneously  released  wires 
from  Alcatraz,  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  restricted  phone  facili¬ 
ties,  were  described  as  provid¬ 
ing  fair  breaks.  This  system,  in 
use  10  years,  was  first  suggested 


by  International  News  Sm... 

INS  was  able  to  provid* 
transmission  of  flashes  fronS 
start  because  of  a  previoM^ 
rangement  whereby  all  in,,!!! 
ing  message  facilities  are  vSK 
from  the  city  desk  itself  w 
Hanley  said.  ’  '**“ 

INS  was  able  to  claim  a  scoob 
on  the  warden’s  story  thatS 
riot  was  completely  crushed  be¬ 
cause  Harry  Johansen  asked  i 
question  when  Warden  John! 
ton  phoned  to  call  the  Saturdn 
night  press  conference.  The  nte- 
vious  last  word  had  been  thii 
the  trouble  was  virtually  ended 
as  announced  by  Bennett  DB 
used  a  signer  on  this  with  tbe 
warden’s  permission. 

After  reporters  reached  Ala- 
traz,  a  guard  said  a  San  Fra- 
cisco  News  reporter  had  used  i 
phone  disembarking  and  island 
phones  were  then  barred.  Re 
porters  did  not  get  back  to  Su 
Francisco  until  10:30  p.m.,  too 
late  for  eastern  Sunday  mominj 
deadlines. 


fentor^ 


of  2>on  Wetictt 


Hoyt  Calls  on  Editors 
To  Spur  Freedom  Fight 


Son  Francisco  Chronicle  Reporter  Charles  Raudebaugh  (at  right) 
phones  his  story  oi  the  Alcotrcn  battle  from  a  boat  to  rewrite  desk. 


Eugene,  Ore.  —  “Newspaper¬ 
men  know  best  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  civilization  resides  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  ability  of  the  world 
to  understand  itself  and  the  na¬ 
tions  to  understand  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  objec¬ 
tive  news,  American  style,” 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  said 
in  delivering  the  annual  Don 
Mellett  Memorial  Lecture  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  on  May  7. 

He  quoted  from  a  recent  na¬ 
tional  poll  on  the  public  opinion 
of  the  imminence  of  another 
war  and  stated  the  only  way  to 
avoid  such  a  war  is  to  do  away 
with  ignorance  and  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  and  substitute  a  free 
press  throughout  the  world,  un¬ 
restricted  by  control  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment  or  group  seeking  to 
suppress  news  or  color  it.  He 
termed  this  Atomic  Year  One 
and  maintained  that  free  dis- 
.semination  of  news  must  keep 
pace  with  scientific  achievement. 

"It  is  up  to  the  shirtsleeved 
editors  of  America,  the  kind  of 
editor  Don  Mellett  was,  to  see 
that  elimination  of  censorship 
and  the  guarantees  of  worldwide 
press  freedom  are  on  top  of  the 
United  Nations  agenda  and  not 
the  basis  for  study  of  some 
minor  committee  as  is  now 
scheduled,"  Hoyt  declared. 
"Without  the  right  to  know,  the 
right  to  print  and  the  right  to 
read,  peace  cannot  be  insured,” 
he  continued. 

“The  United  States  press  serv¬ 
ices  represent  the  one  great 
oasis  of  objectivity  in  an  inter¬ 
national  desert  of  propaganda 
and  government  influence  and 
If  they  should  be  perverted  in 
government  sponsorship  of  their 
news,  then  the  world  would  lack 


news  sources  in  which  it  hu 
confidence.” 

Hoyt  labeled  as  contrary  to 
the  basic  freedom  of  the  pm 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commir 
sion  on  Freedom  of  the  Pm 
that  all  foreign  correspondents 
be  accredited  to  the  United  Ni- 
tions  to  operate  under  a  code  d 
discipline  by  which  a  violator 
of  the  code  would  be  tried  by 
his  fellow  journalists. 

“The  United  States,”  he  said, 
“Has  made  the  greatest  strides 
in  maintaining  a  free  press  and 
must  continue  to  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  for  the  rest  of  the  nationt 
We  must  retain  world  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  objecflvity  of  the 
United  States  news  services." 

He  concluded  with  a  part- 
phase  of  Abraham  Lincola: 
“This  world  cannot  continue  to 
exist  half  informed  and  half  un¬ 
informed.” 

Hoyt’s  address  was  the  ITtt 
annual  Mellett  lecture,  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  national  committee 
in  commemoration  of  the  editor 
of  the  Canton  ( O. )  News,  wto 
was  assassinated  after  he  had 
conducted  a  campaign  against 
municipal  corruption. 

Arrangements  for  this  lecture 
were  in  charge  of  George  Tur^ 
bull,  acting  dean,  memben  « 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer 
sity  of  Oregon,  and  the  Oregon 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  Mellett  Foundation  Com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of 
Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  presiden^ 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Col.  Hobw 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pr^ 
lisher  of  Chicago  Tribune;  ^ 
Gregory  Mason,  chairman,  D*” 
partment  of  Journalism, 
York  University.  Copies  of  tw 
lecture  will  be  printed  and  sen 
to  all  interested  parties. 
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Times,  Under  Sulzberger, 
Gets  Closer  to  Its  Public 


He  Handles  Teachers'  Queries 
In  One  of  Many  Service  Programs 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


“ONi;  of  the  most  important 
problems  we  face  today”  is 
tkc  handling  of  editorial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Russia  is  a  difficult  news  prob- 
im.  It  can  and  must  be  worked 
vft  eventually — “but  there  is  no 
$kort  cut.” 

The  New  York  Times  omitted 
of  the  LaGuardia  columns 
ipoHSored  by  the  Sachs  Quality 
rSniiture  Co.  because  “the  con¬ 
tents  were  adjudged  libelous  and 
the  fact  that  the  advertiser  may 
guarantee  a  newspaper  against 
jiMncial  loss  doesn’t  excuse  the 
newspaper  from  the  moral  obli¬ 
gations.” 

And — “In  what  way  does  the 
Times  advertising  of  a  mink 
(oat  for  dogs  aid  the  public  or 
gne^hird  of  the  starving  world? 
-It  probably  doesn’t  unless  it 
li^  the  part  of  the  public  selling 
mink  coats  for  dogs." 

With  such  answers  as  these 
to  some  half  hundred  questions, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  cele¬ 
brated  his  11th  anniversary  as 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Tfanes  on  May  6  in  explaining 
policies  of  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Times  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  teachers  of  New  York 
City's  schools.  The  occasion 
was  the  final  session  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  course  sponsored  for 
tairiiers  by  the  Times  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tioa. 

Progressive  Spirit 
The  course,  a  combination  of 
lectures  by  Times  staff  members 
and  workshops  conducted  by  the 
school  system,  is  part  of  the 
Times  Hall  program,  an  effort 
by  present  management  to  get 
closer  to  the  people. 

As  Mr.  Sulzberger  expressed 
it  in  an  interview  with  Editor 
I  Publisher,  looking  back  over 
his  11  years  as  publisher: 

“I  think  we  have  managed  to 
reach  a  lot  of  people.  If  there 
was  any  criticism  of  the  New 

No  Editorials 

Newsprint  shortage  caused 
the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press- 
Democrat  to  drop  its  editorial 
page  Moy  7,  for  the  first  time 
in  89  years.  Herbert  Waters, 
editor,  announced  a  tempor¬ 
ary  policy  of  putting  out  the 
doily  minus  editorials  and 
features,  with  as  much  space 
os  possihue  devoted  to  news. 
Advertising  is  being  rationed, 
also.  Sunday  editions,  he 
•aid,  will  continue  to  carry  the 
editorial  section. 


York  Times,  it  was  that  we  were 
aloof  and  we  have  consequently 
been  striving  over  a  period  of 
time  to  come  into  more  con¬ 
tact  with  people.  We  have  not 
changed  our  news  policy,  but  we 
have  tried  to  establish  these 
outside  contacts  which  show  a 
progressive  spirit.” 

He  noted  that  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager,  and  Hollo  Og¬ 
den,  editor,  had  both  died  with¬ 
in  two  years  of  the  death  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  and  his  own  suc¬ 
cession  as  publisher  of  the  Times. 
While  the  new  heads  adhered 
to  the  same  ideals,  traditions  and 
methods,  “Executive  positions 
that  had  been  filled  by  men  in 
their  70s  were  shortly  filled  by 
men  in  their  40b  and  50s.  We 
found  ourselves  able  to  carry 
forward  with  the  zest  that  men 
20  years  younger  can  bring.” 

'The  part  played  during  the 
last  three  years  by  Mrs.  Iphi- 
gene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  publisher,  in  this 
progressiveness  he  described  as 
"coordinate.” 

“Mrs.  Sulzberger  and  I  long 
ago  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  could  not  both  work  on  the 
same  paper  and  we  have  never 
deviated  from  that  decision.” 
She  started  to  direct  Times  Hall, 
he  said,  when  they  needed  some¬ 
one  with  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  Times  policy. 

In  11  years,  said  the  publish¬ 
er,  he  has  not  changed  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Times  nor  his 
enthusiasm,  except  for  an  “ever 
increasing  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Inheritance  Tax  Paid 

The  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  11  years?  “That 
we’ve  survived,”  he  shot  back 
with  a  chuckle,  then  specified 
more  seriously  that  the  Times 
had  paid  the  high  inheritance 
taxes  on  Mr.  Ocha  estate. 

“There  is  no  lien  on  the  con¬ 
trolling  stock  of  the  New  York 
Times,”  he  stated. 

The  “outside  contacts”  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Times  and  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Sulzberger  are  the 
acquisition  two  years  ago  of 
Radio  Stations  WQXR  and 
WQXQ  and  the  Times  Hall  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  the  course  for 
teachers.  Among  other  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  three-session  semi¬ 
nar  for  representatives  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  women’s  clubs  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  National  Affairs, 
and  Youth  Conservation  and 
Citizenship;  the  children's  book 
programs  monthly  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  book  publishers;  Fash¬ 
ions  of  the  Times;  the  WQXR 
“What’s  On  Your  Mind”  forum 
discussions  from  women’s  club 
meetings;  forums,  and  garden 
sessions. 

But  the  most  ambitious  is  the 


course  for  teachers,  titled  this 
season,  “The  Newspaper — Day 
by  Day”  and  aimed  at  giving 
the  teachers  help  in  using  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom. 

Such  inquiries  were  offered 
Mr.  Sulzberger  in  advance  as: 

“How  do  you  account  for  the 
20  years  of  non-information  and 
misinformation  that  we  keep 
reading  in  all  papers,  including 
the  New  York  Times,  about 
Russia?” 

“A  new  kind  of  advertising 
which  includes  an  editorial  com¬ 
ment  or  personal  opinion  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers.  Will 
new  standards  have  to  be  set  up 
to  judge  this  advertising?” 

“Couldn’t  less  space  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  society  news,  which 
appeals  only  to  a  snobbish  group 
in  favor  of  more  news  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  Impor¬ 
tance?” 

“How  do  you  guarantee  the 
impartiality  of  book  and  drama 
reviews?” 

“Why  are  teachers  always  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  newspapers  as 
‘irate’?” 

Someone  asked  “why  not  a 
pure  news  law?”  Another  sug¬ 
gested  government  subsidy  as  a 
method  of  rescuing  newspapers 
from  advertisers. 

Wants  No  ‘Pure  News'  Low 

With  good  humor,  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  suggested  that  the  ques¬ 
tioner  desiring  less  society  sub¬ 
mit  a  sworn  statement  that  she 
had  read  all  the  national  and 
international  news  in  the  Times 
for  a  week  and  the  matter  would 
be  considered.  He  said  teachers 
were  not  referred  to  as  irate  in 
the  Times  —  but  that  perhaps 
they  had  a  right  to  that  frame 
of  mind. 

He  advised  that  a  pure  news 
law  would  have  less  objective 
standards  than  a  pure  food  law 
and  might  be  “worse  than  the 
disea'^e,’’  and  he  called  atten- 
tion,  as  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  general  manager,  had 
earlier  in  the  course,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  advertising  affords  from 
government  subsidy. 

Explaining  the  “20  years  of 
non-information  and  misinfor¬ 
mation”  about  Russia,  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  “Maybe  the  story  you 
criticize  is  right,”  but  adniitted 
that  news  reported  indirectly 
from  outside  Russia  was  not  the 
way  the  Times  wanted  to  handle 
that  country.  . 

“It  isn’t  our  fault,  he  de¬ 
clared.  “We’ve  striven  and  are 
constantly  striving  to  get  more 
correspondents  into  Russia.  ’ 
Brooks  Atkinson,  present  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent,  took  six 
months  and  a  personal  cable  to 
Stalin  to  get  in.  Drew  Middle- 
ton,  who  is  about  to  replace  him, 
had  his  application  for  a  visa 
pending  more  than  a  year. 

“Why  there  should  be  so  much 
dlfificulty  I  don’t  know,”  said 
Mr.  Sulzberger.  "We  sought  to 
have  more  than  one  man  in 
Moscow.  It  was  forbidden.  We 
were  recently  told  we  were  un- 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 

friendly  and  certain  news  stories 
were  quoted  as  a  sample  of  this. 
We  were  told  there  was  a  news 
bureau  where  stories  could  be 
checked  for  accuracy.  The  first 
story  that  was  submitted  was 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied.” 

“I  think  that  Russia,  the  great 
country  that  it  is,  is  the  most 
important  news  story  in  the 
world.  I  wish  we  could  put 
half  a  dozen  men  there  and 
give  you  all  the  news.” 

He  expressed  hope  in  his  in¬ 
terview  with  E&P  that  this  Rus¬ 
sian  news  situation  could  be 
worked  out  eventually: 

“I  still  believe  that  freedom 
of  access  to  the  news  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  peace  because  peace 
will  come  only  with  understand¬ 
ing,  and  somehow  or  other  we’ve 
got  to  raise  that  iron  curtain. 
I  ^  not  think  it  can  be  done 
by  force.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
fiood  people  on  the  other  side 
with  propaganda,  but  instead  by 
the  normal  fiow  of  news  which 
is  established  by  our  sending 
correspondents  there  and  their 
sending  corre^ondents  here  and 
the  normal  wire  service.” 

He  stressed  also  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  letting  the  Russians 
know  we  aren’t  trying  to  change 
their  economic  system. 

The  matter  to  which  he  gave 
the  greatest  emphasis  in  an¬ 
swering  the  teachers  was  the 
problem  of  editorial  advertis¬ 
ing: 

Editorial  Advertising 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  that  we  are  facing 
at  the  moment.  Editorial  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  new  but  the  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put  during 
the  last  few  months  is  certainly 
far  greater  than  we  ever  faced 
before.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favor  of  those  who 
wu'h  to  use  advertising  and  to 
discuss  public  affairs  to  have 
access  to  a  mass  audience  at  an 
economic  cost.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  add  that  the  newspaper  gives 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  restrictions  imposed 
upon  us  in  this  respect.”  Among 
these  he  listed  avoiding  racial 
or  religious  intolerance,  delib¬ 
erate  falsehood,  advocacy  of  il¬ 
legality,  violation  of  posW  laws 
or  bad  taste. 

Among  other  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Times  staff  members 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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^  I  /  /  New  York  Sun  Columnist  Fights 
^^^ohotdkl^m  News  Suppression,  State  Power 


ON  March  2.  1945,  George  E. 

Sokolsky  published  a  para¬ 
graph  in  his  column,  "These 
Days,"  stating  that  at  Yalta, 
Stalin  stipulated  the  elimination 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  Russia  would 
enter  the  war  against  Japan. 

This,  he  wrote,  meant  that 
Russia  would  help  the  Chinese 
Conununists  take  over  the  vast 
coimtry,  thus  enabling  Soviet 
Russia  to  exploit  Manchuria  and 
other  Chinese  territories. 

It  was  startling  information; 
more  so  because  no  announce¬ 
ment  bad  been  made  of  terms 
on  Manchuria  in  the  Yalta 
agreement 

Sokolsky,  who  had  his  infor¬ 
mation  on  unimpeachable  au¬ 
thority,  waited  for  official  reac¬ 
tion.  He  was  curious  to  see 
what  Bsrron  Price’s  Office  of 
Censorship  would  do.  Nothing 
happened. 

A  year  later,  with  the  war 
ended,  Washington  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes 
were  showing  grave  concern 
over  Russia’s  movements  in 
Manchuria.  Writing  again.  So¬ 
kolsky  was  amazed  that  Brynes 
should  be  surprised  at  Russia’s 
actions.  He  noted  Byrnes  had 
accompanied  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  to  Yalta. 

Challangaa  Byrnas 

He  told  readers  in  a  column 
Feb.  21,  1946,  that,  since  Yalta, 
the  Secretary  of  State  bad 
sought  to  convey  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  he  ( Byrnes ) 
was  not  aware  of  the  facts  of 
the  Crimea  agreement. 

Sokolsky  reminded  that  he 
had  divulged  earlier  the  Yalta 
teims  on  Manchuria,  and  ask^ 
sarcastically: 

“Is  it  possible  that  what  1 
knew  on  March  2.  1945,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  did  not  know  in  January 
of  1946?” 

Then,  he  tossed  this  barb: 

“If  that  is  true,  what  kind  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  is  he?  If  it 
is  not  true,  why  did  he  attempt 
to  give  a  false  impression?  'Die 
honor  of  the  United  States  is  at 
stake  in  all  this;  shall  it  go  by 
default?” 

As  the  above  attests,  the  fiery 
commentator,  whose  six-a-week 
column  appears  in  the  New  York 
Sun  and  is  distributed  to  150 
other  newspapers  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  an  implacable 
foe  of  censorship  and  “no  com¬ 
ment”  officialdom,  especially  in 
high  office. 

“If  the  truth  had  been  told  of 
the  Russian  demands  at  the  time 
of  Teheran  and  Yalta,  the 
United  States  would  not  find  it¬ 
self  now  in  conflict  with  Rus¬ 
sia,”  he  elaborated  during  an  in¬ 
terview  this  week  with  Editor 
&  PUBLISHKR. 

“The  truth  was  suppressed 
then  on  the  theory  its  publica¬ 
tion  would  endanger  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  state.  Bosh!  What 
we  entered  into  there  were  out- 
and-out  secret  treaties,  the  very 
things  we  were  inveighing 
against  them.” 

Sokolsky,  who  has  worked  as 


By  S.  J.  Monchak 


a  newsman  both  in  the  Orient 
and  in  Russia  and  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  the  late  Chinese 
leader.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  says  the 
first  duty  of  a  reporter  is  to  his 
reader. 

Contract  with  Reader 

“It’s  not  even  to  the  owner  of 
the  paper  he  represents,”  he 
continued.  “His  .lob  is  to  get 
the  news,  the  truth,  if  possible. 
He  is  the  agent  of  the  public. 
He  is  entrusted  with  a  sacred 
mission  and,  at  all  costs,  he  must 
fulfill  it.” 

To  clarify  his  point,  he  told 
this  story: 

“It  took  place  during  the  late 
war.  An  officer  of  the  line  tried 
to  discipline  an  Army  chaplain 
because  he  felt  the  morale  of  his 
troops  was  out  of  line  with  his 
views.  The  chaplain  told  his  su¬ 
perior  officer  that  he  had  a  con¬ 
tract  with  God  before  he  had  a 
contract  with  the  Army.  The 
chaplain  was  allowed  to  go  his 
way. 

“This  little  simile  well  could 
be  applied  to  the  newspaper 
man.  His  contract  is  with  his 
reader  first.” 

The  columnist  is  especially 
distrustful  of  the  military  when 
it  comes  to  the  news.  Of  them, 
he  snorts: 

“They  lied  consistently  to  the 
American  people  throughout  the 
war.  You  cannot  depend  on 
them.” 

Then,  warming  to  his  favorite 
subject  wherein  a  newsman 
came  a  cropper  at  the  hands  of 


the  military — the  case  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Kenney  of  the  Associated 
Press,  he  remarked; 

“Kennedy  should  get  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  for  what  he  did.  He 
is  a  great  newspaper  man.  He 
saw  the  story  and  got  it.  He 
fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  reader. 
His  only  mistake  was  that  he 
did  not  notify  his  office  that  he 
had  the  story  and  ask  instruc¬ 
tions  because  of  the  attempt 
made  to  suppress  it. 

“Kennedy  is  not  the  culprit 
in  this  instance.  The  real  guilty 
party  is  the  official  who  took 
him  up  in  the  air  and  left  him 
no  alternative. 

“When  news  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance  no  one  has  the  right  to 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  Reporters  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  such 
agreements.  If  they  all  agree 
to  suppress  such  a  significant 
story,  then  they  are  all  wrong. 

“If  one  of  them — such  as  Ken¬ 
nedy — refuses  to  suppress  the 
news,  his  job  is  to  notify  his  in¬ 
termediary  that  he  cannot  com¬ 
ply  with  such  a  request. 

“I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
codification  of  such  procedure 
whereby  a  reporter  could  notify 
his  office  that  he  has  been  asked 
to  suppress  such  news  and  ask 
instructions.” 

’The  columnist,  who  also  is  an 
author,  lecturer  and  industrial 
consultant,  believes  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  Kennedy  performed  an 
outstanding  public  service  in 
sending  out  his  story. 

“Let  me  give  you  just  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  similar  enter¬ 
prise  and  devotion  to  duty — to 


Mex  Hex  Boils;  Writers  in  Court 


The  Mexican  hex  continued  to 
plague  sports  writers  in  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  this  week  as 
two  professional  baseball  mag¬ 
nates  sought  court  injunctions 
against  the  newspaper  writers 
and  the  Brothers  Pasquel,  Mexi¬ 
can  baseball  organizers,  accused 
of  “tampering”  with  stars  of  the 
New  York  Yankees  and  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

In  New  York,  a  hearing  on 
the  application  of  Larry  Mac- 
Phail.  president  of  the  Yankees, 
for  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  Pasquels,  was  post¬ 
poned  until  May  16. 

Named  as  co-defendants  in  this 
action  were  Rud  Rennie,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  sports 
writer,  and  Ralph  Ober,  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Sports  Bulletin,  New 
York  daily  sports  tabloid,  both 
of  whom  vigorously  deny  they 
have  acted  as  “agents”  for  the 
Mexican  league. 

In  fact,  Ober  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  intends  to  sue 
MacPhail  for  $500,000,  charging 
libel.  He  said : 

“MacPhail’s  charges  are  com¬ 
pletely  untrue.  I’ve  never  tam¬ 
pered  with  any  Yankee  ball 
players.  In  fact,  this  year  I 
haven’t  even  spoken  to  any 
Yankee  ball  player  on  or  off  the 
field.  I  plan  to  file  a  $500,000 
libel  suit  against  Macl^ail 


through  my  attorney.” 

Rennie  denies  “emphatically” 
that  he  is  an  agent  of  the  Pas¬ 
quels.  He  remarked : 

“I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life  when  I  read  I  had 
been  named  in  the  Yankees’  re¬ 
straining  order.  I  emphatically 
deny  that  I  am  or  ever  was  an 
agent  for  the  Mexican  League.” 

At  the  hearing  this  week  in 
New  York  before  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Julius  Miller,  at¬ 
torneys  for  both  writers  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  Judge’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  postpone  the  hearing. 
’They  wanted  to  refute  the 
charges  at  the  first  hearing,  at¬ 
torneys  said. 

In  St.  Louis,  however,  Ray  J. 
Gillespie,  St.  .Louis  Star~Times 
sports  writer,  this  week  was 
placed  under  a  temporary  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  injunction,  along  with 
the  Pasquels,  restraining  them 
from  “contacting,  inducing  and 
persuading”  members  of  the 
Dodgers  team  to  breach  their 
contracts  and  join  the  Mexican 
League.  A  hearing  has  been  set 
for  May  14. 

Gillespie  issued  this  statement: 

“I  have  retained  counsel  to 
defend  me  in  this  suit  and  to 
ascertain  whether  I  can  main¬ 
tain  a  suit  for  damages  against 
Branch  Rickey,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers.” 


George  Ephraim  Sokolskr 
Warrior  for  freedom 

the  reader — was  rewarded  ud 
hailed  around  the  world  as  grest 
public  services. 

“During  the  Berlin  Congrea 
in  1878,  Blowitz,  top  correspoo- 
dent  of  the  London  Timsi, 
evolved  the  simple  but  clem 
plan  of  exchanging  hats  each 
day  with  one  of  the  diplomsti 
who  attended  the  sessions  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  The  hati 
worn  by  the  two  men  were  ste¬ 
llar,  of  course,  and  each  day  the 
one  Blowitz  got  in  exchange  for 
his  had  the  information  of  the 
meeting  hidden  in  the  sweat 
band.  Thus,  dally  the  Old  ’Ihun- 
derer  was  able  to  publish  the 
most  secret  deliberations  of  the 
previous  day.” 

(Sokolsky’s  reference  was  to 
that  top-fiight  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  of  another  day.  Henri 
Stephan  de  Blowitz. — Ed.) 

“I’ll  bring  this  more  up  to 
date  and  cite  ‘Spike’  Hunt,  who 
got  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
peace  treaty  of  Versailles  after 
the  last  war,  escaped  with  it 
from  Paris,  and  brought  it  to 
the  United  States  for  pubU^ 
tion.  The  Chicago  Tribune  nnt 
published  it  in  June,  1919. 

“President  Wilson  was  irate 
when  he  saw  it  in  print.  But 
Hunt  was  hailed  for  his  ‘scoop. 
By  its  publication  the  American 
people  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  their  delegates  were  betrw- 
ing  their  interests  by  agreeln* 
to  permit  Japan  to  steal  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shantung. 
The  furore  that  followed  pre¬ 
vented  the  Japanese  grab." 

The  trouble  with  present-day 
journalism.  Sokolsky  says,  is  that 
“newspapermen  have  become 
gentlemen;  they’ve  become  po¬ 
lite.  ’That’s  not  their  busing 
Their  job  is  to  get  the  facts,  the 

The  columnist  deplores  there 
are  so  few  counterparts  of  news| 
men  of  the  earlier,  more  rugged 
days  of  American  joumalteu. 
He  mentioned  only  a  few,  Wm 
Pegler.  Ed  Kennedy  and  Albert 
Deutsch,  of  PM. 

Deutsch  recently  got  a  nw 
hand  story  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration.  an  expose  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  agency. 

“It’s  common  knowledge  tM 
good  Pegler  has  done  for  tte 
people  of  this  country,”  Sokor 

( Continued  on  page  62) 
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Group  to 

[obor  Relations 
Service  in  ANP A 

A  wbcommittee  of  the  Spe- 
fiil  Itanding  Committee,  Amer- 
Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
n^on.  will  meet  in  Chicago 
^  14-15  to  begin  a  survey  of 
iil^ial  relations  in  the  news* 
pM  business. 

^Igene  MacKinnon,  assistant 
taloets  manager  of  the  Phila~ 
tt/Ua  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
MB  asked  to  serve  as  chairman, 
(101  Thomas  Tanner,  labor  com- 
i^iioner  of  Southern  Newspa- 
pK  Publishers  Association;  Wil- 
llaiMapel.  vicechairman  of  the 
piblidiers  Association  of  New 
fukCity;  John  O’Keefe,  secre¬ 
cy  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Pitli^rs  Association,  and 
Qmtte  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
Sfadsl  Standing  Committee. 
Qwtion  of  the  survey  group 
(U  authorized  by  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  recent 
Doetinf.  President  W.  G. 
Chandler  sent  out  a  letter  this 
wMk  explaining  the  committee 
consider  “the  service  that 
to  be  rendered  by  the 
Special  Standing  Committee,”  as 
as  the  cost  of  such  service. 
The  Board,  Mr.  Chandler  told 
E  4  P,  is  not  interested  in  re* 
dewing  the  past  performances, 
■ 

0  Notions  Invited 
To  Cover  Bomb  Tests 

Washington  —  Newspapermen 
ud  government  observers  from 
ill  members  of  the  United  Na* 
lions  Atomic  Energy  Commis* 
Sion  have  been  invit^  by  Presi* 
dent  Truman  and  the  State  Oe* 
pirtment  to  witness  the  atomic 
bomb  tests  at  Bikini  Atoll  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  invitations  went  to  the 
following  nations,  in  addition  to 
Canada:  Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico, 
.Netherlands,  Poland,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom. 

Each  of  the  nations  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  one  press  repre¬ 
sentative,  except  the  United 
Kingdom  which  is  allowed  3, 
Protests  were  being  registered 
with  the  State  Department  and 
Army-Navy  Task  Force  One 
this  week  by  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  who  claim  that  since  cover¬ 
age  by  newspapers  of  other 
countries  has  been  established 
they  should  be  permitted  more 
twn  13  reporters  in  contrast  to 
the  150  U.  S,  newsmen. 

Alex  Faulkner,  New  York 
Mirespondent  of  the  London 
Doilv  Telegraph,  lodged  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  over  this  restriction 
•Ving  the  Foreign  Office  would 
•elect  the  reporters  and  would 
probably  assign  two  of  the  three 
puces  to  Reuters  and  BBC  leav¬ 
ing  one  reporter  to  cover  for  all 
the  large  London  dailies.  He 
*id  Cornelius  Ryan  of  the  Tele- 
peph  returned  to  New  York 
from  Japan  several  months  ago 
to  join  the  atomic  bomb  expedi* 
TOO  and  although  still  trying  to 
he  accredited  would  probably 
not  be  permitted  to  go  under 
this  arrangement. 


UNITED  PRESS  ENTERTAINS  RUSSIAN  NEWSMEN 

Among  thoM  preaont  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  United  Press  at  the  Cloud  Club.  New  York,  in  honor 
of  visiting  Russian  newspapermen,  were,  left  to  right:  Harry  Flory.  UJ*.  foreign  news  moauager  and  di¬ 
rector  oi  coiannunications;  A.  L.  Bradford.  UJ*.  director  of  foreign  services;  Alexander  Alexcmdrov.  oct- 
ing  New  York  manager  oi  Tass;  Ilya  G.  Ehrenburg.  Isvestio:  Hugh  BaiUie.  UJ*.  president*  Maj.  Gen. 
Mikhail  R.  Galaktionov.  Provda;  Konstantin  M.  Simonov,  Red  Star;  Horry  Ferguson,  U.P.  acting  general 
news  mgr.;  Harry  Freeman,  N.  Y.  managing  editor  o  i  Toss;  Harrison  Salisbury.  UJ*.  foreign  news  editor. 


India  Group  Arrives 
In  Quest  of  Newsprint 

Making  a  50,000-mile  trip  in 
quest  of  newsprint,  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  mission  from  India 
arrived  in  New  York  City  on 
May  8.  They  are  Devadas 
Gandhi,  45,  son  of  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Hindustan  Times;  Ramnath 
Goenka,  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  group  ir.  Madras  and  Cal¬ 
cutta;  and  Derek  G.  Currie,  di¬ 
rector  of  paper  control  of  the 
India  government. 

They  were  met  at  the  airport 
by  Miss  Adrienne  Moore,  from 
the  office  of  their  American  rep¬ 
resentative,  Joshua  B.  Powers. 


Comic  Section 
Delivered  Alone 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  Little 
Rock  experienced  its  first  news¬ 
paperless  Sunday  in  many  years 
after  members  of  the  Sterotyp- 
ers’  Union  failed  to  report  for 
work  on  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
and  Arkansas  Democrat,  May  4. 
The  Gazette  delivered  comics 
only  on  Sunday  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  included  them  with  Mon¬ 
day’s  issue.  Both  papers  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Monday  as 
strike  issues  were  submitted  for 
settlement  to  Leo  J.  Buckley, 
pres.,  Int’l  Stereotypers  Union, 
and  George  N.  Dale,  ANPA. 


Test  Campaign  for  Guardian  Life 


PLANS  for  the  Guardian  Life 
Insurance  Co.’s  entry  into  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising 
with  a  test  campaign  in  nine 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Present 
were,  left  to  right:  Gerald  B. 


MacDonald,  president.  New 
York  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives;  John  H.  Jackson  of  John 
A.  Cairns  Co.,  Guardian’s  agen¬ 
cy;  C.  C.  Robinson,  Guardian’s 
director  of  public  relations; 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  associate  sales 
director.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


4-Million  Ton 
Paper  Output 
Seen  in  Canada 

Quebec  —  Canada’s  newsprint 
Industry,  which  Is  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  92%  of  capacity,  may 
reach  a  1946  output  of  4,000,000 
tons,  well  above  the  original  es¬ 
timate  of  3,600,000  tons. 

Production  for  the  first  three 
months  was  971,000  tons,  and  if 
there  is  sufficient  pulpwood 
available  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  for  96%  of  capacity  op¬ 
eration,  the  four  million-ton  fig¬ 
ure  will  be  reached. 

Shipments  during  the  Janu- 
ary-March  period  amounted  to 
921,975  tons,  with  745,568  going 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure  does  not  include  the 
output  of  two  or  three  mills 
which  cannot  ship  in  winter. 

Donnacona  Paper  Co.  intends 
to  acquire  1,000  square  miles  of 
new  timber  limits  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,- 
'lOO  put  on  the  market  last  week 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  in¬ 
formed.  The  additional  limits 
will  make  a  total  of  a  further 
supply  of  at  least  5,500,000  cords 
of  pulpwood. 

Price  Brothers  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
one  of  the  oldest  newsprint  firms 
in  Canada,  intends  to  redeem 
all  existing  preferred  stock,  and 
issue  a  new  stock  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,  shareholders  were  in¬ 
formed  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day  told  readers  this  week 
it  is  forced  to  restrict  news 
and  advertising  content  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  using  news¬ 
print  faster  than  it  has  been 
received.  The  Day's  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  frozen  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  figure  and  no  bulk  orders 
tor  additions  will  be  accepted. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


turned  on.  Of  those  famiiu. 
32.71%  knew  the  name  of  ^ 
program,  20.49%  the  name  of  SI 
sponsor.  About  one-quarttr 
didn’t  know  what  stations  th» 
were  getting. 

At  the  request  of  the  adTc^ 
tising  agencies,  the  newq^per 
surveyed  preferences  as  to  newi 
sources.  It  found  that  82.15% 
listen  to  the  radio  for  news  u 
much  as  they  did  during  tht 
war,  25.32%  not  as  mudi,  um) 
12.53%  more. 

Newspapers  are  read  for  newi 
as  much  as  in  wartii^  b« 
85.93%,  less  by  7.42%,  more  to 
6.65%. 

Asked  for  the  medium  on 
whicli  they  depended  most  for 
their  news,  43.99%  said  radio, 
36.19%  newspapers,  and  19.81% 
both. 

The  sampling  used  by  the 
Polk  company,  which  ma^  tht 
survey  last  February,  wu  a  9% 


Small  Cigarette  Copy 
Vies  With  ‘Spot’  Radio 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


biiormative.  Unique 
DETAILED  and  informative 
market  surveys  are  not  the 
exclusive  province  of  large 
newspapers.  Occasionally  a 
small  daily  comes  through  with 
a  fact-loaded  analysis.  One 
such  has  just  been  completed  by 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  r* 

each  medium”:  costs  will  be  sim-  *  Tribune  -  Chronicle  ( ci^ 
ilar-^bout  $15,000  apiece.  population  —  59,383; 

In  making  the  cost  division,  circulation-— 24,654). 
said  Ridgway,  distribution  fac-  ,  Well-stocked  with  or 
tors  were  carefully  weighted,  information  ( home  own 
New  York  and  Chicago  were  appliances, 
matched  by  making  allowance  ranges, 
for  a  somewhat  larger  sales  vol-  .y  survey 
ume  in  the  former  city.  Houston  t'smg  read< 
and  Worcester  were  already  source 

very  closely  comparable.  affiliations. 

The  test,  just  started,  will  lecord^fa 
wind  up  early  in  August.  additu 

Of  special  signiflcance  in  this 
Regent  venture  is  that  it  focuses  u^ost  of  th« 
attention  on  an  advertising  fact  quest  of 
often  lost  sight  of — that  spot 
radio  is  a  fast-moving  contender  8 
for  the  national  advertising  dol-  ‘combinatio 
lar.  Moreover,  it  claims  for  it-  y°u  name 
self  most  of  the  advantages  the  have  a  dog 
newspapers  have  over  network  *ur  coat;  wi 
radio  —  market  selectivity,  pro-  o*"  wan 
gram  (or  copy)  selectivity,  sta-  . 
tion  (or  newspaper)  selectivity,  tion:  “Does 
cost-control,  flexibility.  .“uy  a  or 

What  has  been  happening  is  ®uit:  which 
shown  by  a  few  figures  taken  best  for  hir 
from  a  tabulation  in  the  recent  swers  show 
Harvard  study  on  national  ad-  tween  the  s 
vertising  (E &  P,  Mar.  23.  p.  75) :  house  and 
From  1933  to  1942,  while  net-  of  Pants  preferred  by  the  fam- 
work  radio  was  doubling  its 

share  of  the  national  advertising  Completeness  of  the  survey  is 
dollar,  spot  radio  tripled  its  indicated  by  such  facts  as  influ- 

share.  Actual  percen^es  ences  of  advertising  on  grocery  DAIRY  _  „  _ 

( based  on  the  total  advertising  buying.  Results  showed  that  get  a  pat  on  the  back  for  their 
in  those  two  media,  newspapers,  59.08%  of  the  housewives  read  fine  jierformance  during 
magazines  and  farm  journals)  the  ads  regularly  before  ^op-  hard  war  years  in  an  institu- 
were:  spot — 1933,  4%;  1942,  ping.  Their  reasons  were  to  get  tional  campaign  just  begun  by 


ampai^nd  and  ^y^ccountd 

- By  Betty  Feezel 


Fashion  Appeal 

R.  L.  Polk  Co.  for  the  Warren  IN  A  10-WEEK  test  campaign  in 

Pittsburgh  newspapers,  Boyle- 
ABC  Midway,  Inc.,  division  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Products  Corp.,  New 
lodox  York,  is  promoting  its  moth- 
•ship,  spray,  Moth-Ded,  in  fashion- 
tnees,  type  ads.  The  advertising 
etc.),  the  theme,  “Protection  for  the  wool¬ 
ens  in  your  life,”  is  built  around 
fashion  illustrations  done  by 
Selma  Patton.  Copy  likewise 
takes  the  light  note  of  fashion 
promotion  and  in  chatty  style 
warns  that  moth  damage  strikes 
with  the  first  rustle  of  spring. 

While  the  campaign  is  in  its 
early  stages,  results  thus  far 
are  encouraging,  according  to 
James  Rayen,  Boyle-Midway  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  If  results  continue 
favorable,  he  announces,  the 
campaign  will  go  nationwide 

next  fall.  the  California  Dairy  Advisoby 

Advertising  on  another  Boyle-  board.  First  copy  is  appearini 
Midway  insecticide,  Bug-Ded,  is  in  104  newspapers  in  the  state, 
being  released  to  newspapers  in  measuring  three  column,  18 
14  cities  on  a  13-week  period,  inches.  Advertising  carries  the 
A  brief  copy  message  points  out  industry’s  seal,  which  bears  the 
that  improved  Bug-Ded  now  slogan:  “Dairy  Products  — fw 
contains  5%  DDT.  Life.”  The  campaign  is  au- 

W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Pittsburgh,  thorized  to  California  media 

is  the  agency  handling  both  only,  under  a  California  law. 

campaigns.  (See  cut.)  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff, 

San  Francisco  office,  is  the 
For  Dairy  Products  agency. 

farmers  in  California  . 

. Modernized  Hunter 

the  NEWSPAPERS  in  princmal  U& 
cities  are  on  the  schedule  n* 
(Continued  on  page  61) 

■  DITOM  D  PUiLISHlR  fer  May  11. 


Moth-ded  Fashions 


held  it  only  a  few  months,  sell- 

ing  to  interests  formerly  asso-  6 VV S MU M wZo 

dated  with  WIP  and  the  Mutual  ^  ^  » 

Broadcasting  Company.  {-r0t  C^rGCllt  lOr 

Since  that  time,  the  Evening 
Bulletin  acquired  WPEN  and 
the  Inquirer  bought  WFIL.  tlVill  kJt?!  V 
WCAU  has  withdrawn  its  ap-  Coast-to-coast  Pullman  ser- 

plicatinn  to  FCC  for  a  low  fre-  vice  through  Chicago,  put  into 

quency  black  -  and  -  white  tele-  effect  recently  by  several  rail- 

vision  station  and  is  asking  in-  roads,  was  “a  job  put  over  by 

stead  for  a  permit  to  build  an  the  press  of  this  country  and 

ultra  high  frequency  station  for  everyone  knows  it,”  according 

road  and  color  and  improved  black-and  to  Malcolm  F.  Smith,  vicepre^i- 

nse  the  white  visual  broadcasts.  dent,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 

:  stories.  j_  David  Stern,  Philadelphia-  New  York  advertising  agency, 

television  born,  started  his  newspaper  ca-  Mr.  Smith’s  comment  was 

612  feet,  reer  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  made  in  connection  with  the 

ewspaper  old  Public  Ledger,  working  sub-  current  campaign  by  the  Chesa- 

enth  and  sequently  on  the  North  Ameri-  peake  and  Ohio  to  obtain  through 

Dry  struc-  can  and  Evening  Bulletin.  After  service  via  St.  Louis. 

- -  a  short  hitch  on  the  Seattle  Last  November,  the  C.  &  O. 

phia  Record  The  center  will  include  a  ( Wash. )  Post-Intelligencer  and  and  Nickel  Plate  Road  decided 
Company  and  colorgravure  plant,  which  will  star,  he  became  general  man-  to  appeal  to  the  public  through 
Courier  -  Post  print  Parade,  for  the  Record,  and  ager  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  the  newspapers.  "Three  ads  were 
Company  of  other  newspapers  in  the  East.  News,  publisher  of  the  New  run,  the  most  talked-about  one 

Camden,  N.  J.  Construction  costs  are  esti-  Brunswick  (N.  J. )  Times,  then  being  “A  Hog  Can  Cross  Amer- 
As  an  initial  mated  at  $3,000,000.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  ica  Without  Changing  "^ains — 

step  in  the  proj-  Mr.  Stern  said  all  the  stock  of  Springfield  (Ill.)  News,  which  but  YOU  Can’t!”  While  that 

agement  has  ac-  WCAU  will  be  purchased  by  he  merged  with  the  Springfield  copy  was  still  running,  several 

WCAU,  50,000-  the  Courier-Post  Company  of  Record.  railroads  got  through  service, 

r  the  Columbia  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  owns  the  In  1919  he  sold  the  News-Rec-  "It  was  a  great  step  forward,” 
astern  and  one  of  Philadelphia  Record  Company,  ord  and  six  months  later  he  Mr.  Smith  told  E.  &  P.  “And  we 
!l  stations  in  the  Prp<!<»nt  PYPrntive);  and  orsan-  bought  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou-  realize  that  advertising  was  only 
"'ice  paid  is  $6,-  j^ation  of  WCAU  are  to  continue  Later  he  bought  the  Cam-  a  part  of  the  pressure  exert^ 

ncludes  the  pur-  tha  station  under  new  Eighteen  years  ago  in  the  press.  At  least  1,5(» 

,000  of  securities  „wnershiD  Dr  Leon  Levy  pres-  i'®  bought  the  Philadelphia  Rec-  newspapers  urged  through  Pull- 

1,  subject  to  ap-  monf  of  wr>ATT  and  Tsa’ae  D  ord.  man  service  in  editorials.” 


Phila.  Record  Acquires 
IVCAU,  Plans  Building 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA — Plans  for  ex-  erection  of  twir 
pansion  to  include  construe-  between  them  ti 
tion  of  a  combination  newspa-  and  a  large  aud 
per,  radio  and  southwest  come 

0  television  plant  Spring  Garden 
covering  a  city  WCAU  buildinj 
block  were  an-  surmounted  by 
nounced  this  tower  that  will 
week  by  J.  The  Record’s  i 
David  Stern,  plant  will  be  a 


Propoaed  newspaper-radio  plant  oi  Philadelphia  Record. 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 


Ad  Ideas  Suggested 
In  Small  Businesses 


By  Charles  H.  Corson 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS  in  life. 

they  say,  are  the  ones  that 
count!  Can  be  that  many  little 
ideas  in  this  readjustment  period 
.  .  .  when  looked  back  on,  will 
be  considered  the  same  way. 
They  can  count  up  into  more 
lines,  if  developed  into  larger 
accounts/ 

•  •  • 

EVERY  COMMUNITY  ...  has 
new  kinds  of  small  businesses 
getting  started.  Reader’s  Digest 
offers  a  booklet  (25c)  of  their 
prize-winning  little  business 
suggestions  that  will  give  you 
hints  on  where  to  look  for  them. 
Dry  cleaners  now  offering  to 
dye  O.D.  uniforms  .  .  .  “those  GI 
uniforms  made  of  finest  wool, 
will  dye  beautifully.”  In  Phil¬ 
adelphia  a  plastic  store  has  been 
opened  .  .  .  “all  kinds  of  plastics 
in  any  shape  or  article.”  A  man 
in  Massachusetts  started  build¬ 
ing  pigeon  houses  as  a  hobby, 
now  has  a  nation  wide  business 
in  all  kinds  of  birdhouses  .  .  . 
“to  fit  the  feathered  ones  per¬ 
sonality.”  A  Diaper  Station  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  Cincinnati’s 
Union  Terminal.  St.  Louis  has 
an  “Odd  Shoe  Exchange”  .  .  . 
used  by  people  with  mismated 
feet,  who  must  pay  for  two  pair 
of  shoes  to  get  one  pair  that  fits! 
You  never  can  tell  what's  crop¬ 
ping  up  right  under  your  nose, 
unless  you  look  around  and  ask 
questions!  They  will  advertise 
if  you’ll  tell  them  how! 

•  •  • 

FRAME  IT!  .  .  .  All  over  the 
country  they’re  doing  just 
that!  Your  stationery  or  furni¬ 
ture  store’s  picture  framing  de¬ 
partment  can  pep  up  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  make  more  money,  by 
offering  suggestions!  One  com¬ 
pany  uses  a  slogan  “we  frame 
anything!”  Meaning  in  addition 
to  pictures:  ribbons  .  .  .  service 
sleeve  emblems  .  .  .  theatrical 
programs  .  .  .  diplomas  .  .  .  dec¬ 
orations  from  tops  of  wedding 
cakes  .  .  .  fans  .  .  .  veils  .  .  .  old 
fa.shioned  gloves  ...  to  swords! 
People  don’t  realize  they  can 
have  framed  most  of  the  memen¬ 
toes  now  cluttering  up  cubby 
holes! 

•  •  • 

SLIP  COVERS  .  .  .  having  a 
heavy  run,  not  only  for  sum¬ 
mer  but  all  year  around!  Used 
not  only  to  protect  furniture,  but 
to  give  a  room  a  cool  effect  .  .  . 
to  change  tone  of  the  room. 
One  survey  of  216  women  found 
104  used  them  on  all  pieces  in 
the  living  room!  Their  likes: 
all  in  the  same  material  leading 
with  same  material  but  differ¬ 
ent  colored  backgrounds  next. 
Of  these  216  .  .  .  149  preferred 
material  that  would  dry  clean 
...  67  wanted  the  washables! 
The  ladies  don’t  like  prices 
quoted  for  two  or  three  pieces 
.  .  .  .suggest  prices  be  quoted  for 
love  seat,  sofa,  large  chair,  then 
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for  smaller  chairs.  They  do  their 
ordering  this  month! 

•  •  • 

“NO  PARKING!”  . .  .  Such  signs 
are  doing  things  to  your  retail 
advertisers!  See  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing  to  overcome  .  .  .  help  him 
promote!  The  idea  is  to  “Keep 
Customers  Coming”  .  .  .  and  that 
is  the  title  of  a  study  by  the 
American  Retail  Federation. 
One  medium  size  mid-western 
city  reports  they  are  losing  a 
third  of  their  retail  business  to 
other  nearby  markets  and  out¬ 
lying  shopping  centers! 

ON  THE  CORNER  .  .  .  your 
“little”  druggist  is  doing  “big” 
business!  There  are  55,000  of 
these  corner  stores  ...  90%  in¬ 
dividually  owned!  This  year 
they  will  handle  $3  billion  in 
merchandise.  They  are  your 
steady  advertisers  of  tomorrow 
if  you’ll  give  them  a  hand! 

•  *  • 

INSURANCE  FIELD  ...  is  pop¬ 
ping  out  every  day  with  new 
kinds,  new  appeals!  In  Kansas 
a  company  is  offering  dog  cover¬ 
age!  Benefits  paid  for  pets’  hos¬ 
pitalization,  medical  treatment, 
loss  of  life.  A  retail  store  in 
Baltimore  insures  the  lives  of  all 
their  installment  customers! 
When  they  buy  a  refrigerator, 
washing  machine,  radio  .  .  .  get 
policy  immediately  upon  pur¬ 
chase.  If  purchaser  dies,  un¬ 
paid  balance  is  cancelled  and 
property  belongs  to  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  estate.  In  case  of  fire 
or  theft  owner  is  reimbursed! 

•  •  • 

HOW’S  THE  FIT?  .  .  .  Number 
of  stores  offering  to  recondi¬ 
tion  evening  clothes  for  men 
.  .  .  those  old  models  being 
brought  out  now  after  return 
from  the  services.  While  new 
outfits  remain  scarce  .  .  .  makes 
old  evening  clothes  do  for  now 
.  .  .  makes  good  contacts  for 
later  sales  of  new!  “Two-way- 
stretch”  clothes  were  recently 
shown  in  Chicago!  Says  the 
Merchant  Tailors  A  Designers 
Association,  clothing  soon  will 
“be  fitted  while  men  are  seated, 
because  men  sit  85%  of  the 
time.”  Concealed  bands  in 
pleats  of  coats  will  permit  full 
movement  of  arms  while  sitting 
at  desk,  driving  or  riding.  New 
waistbands  will  eliminate  use  of 
suspenders  and  belts.  Get  ready 
then  for  a  publicity  drive  from 
this  latter  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers! 

•  •  • 

HOME  BUSINESSES  ...  are 
springing  up  fast  and  furious 
with  only  a  postofflce  or  resi¬ 
dential  address.  Your  printer, 
with  the  help  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing,  can  go  after  them  for  their 
business  stationery.  Your  sta¬ 
tionery  or  office  supply  account 
for  their  index  files  and  cards, 
receipt  books,  ledgers,  inks,  mu- 


Any  Newsprint 
For  Centennial? 

Monterey,  Calif.  —  What’s  a 
centennial  unless  it  can  be  re¬ 
corded  on  newsprint  —  particu¬ 
larly  a  newspaper  centennial? 

So  asks  the  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald  as  it  plans  a  mid- 
August  edition,  memorializing 
centennials  of  two  California 
firsts — the  raising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Flag  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  The  first  newspaper 
used  cigarette  paper,  but  not 
even  that’s  available  today,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  James  G. 
Merbs  noted  as  he  advertised 
for  help  in  copy  headed, 
“Brother,  Can  You  Spare  Some 
Newsprint?” 

cilage  and  glues,  pencils,  pens 
and  desk  sets. 

0  0  0 

THOSE  PESTS  ...  are  back! 

It’s  a  known  fact  that  a  woman 
shopper  is  reluctant  to  have 
other  shoppers  see  her  buying 
insect  exterminating  products! 
Get  your  account  handling  such 
to  group  them  into  a  single  dis¬ 
play  .  .  ,  all  plainly  marked  .  .  . 
advertise  a  self-service  depart¬ 
ment,  for  the  coming  season! 

•  *  • 

WHITE  ELEPHANTS  ...  can 
come  in  many  sizes  and  colors! 
If  your  account  has  on  hand, 
wants  to  get  rid  of.  a  batch  of 
those  war-developed  .  .  .  cheap 
.  .  .  little-known  brand  vials  of 
nail  polish  .  .  .  here’s  how!  Ad¬ 
vertise  them  for  use  on  bites 
of  chiggers  and  other  summer 
insects!  A  Navy  doctor  found 
that  such  use  in  painting  these 
bites  forms  a  thin  film  over  the 
skin,  shutting  off  their  air  supply 
.  .  .  smothering  him  or  her! 
Polish  decreases  itching  from 
bites,  prevents  skin  coming  in 
contact  with  clothing  or  other 
objects  that  might  irritate.  Any¬ 
way,  so  reports  the  magazine 
quarterly  Your  Health! 

0  0  0 

HOUSE  CLEANING  .  .  .  time 
with  as  many  aids  for  home 
as  beauty  preparations  for  the 
face.  Your  account  could  run  a 
list  “From  A  to  Z”  ...  to  be 
clipped  from  the  paper  .  .  . 
posted  like  a  kitchen  reminder. 
For  ammonia,  bleaches,  cleans¬ 
ers,  disinfectants,  fly  spray,  etc. 

•  •  • 

"HAMS”  ARE  BACK!  .  .  .  Your 
electrical  dealer  handling  radio 
parts  for  the  amateur  can  look 
for  a  boom;  Now  about  70  thou¬ 
sand  licensed  amateur  radio  op¬ 
erators.  Industry  looks  for  an 
increase  in  the  next  few  years 
of  nearly  500  thousand! 


R.  M.  Clarke  Named 
Officer  of  Syndicate 

As  a  sequel  to  the  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mollie  Slott  as 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  as  the 
syndicate’s  second  vicepresident. 
He  will  serve  as  liaison  between 
the  syndicate  and  the  News. 


Clothing  Trade 
Unions  Urged 
To  Advertise 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J,  ~  lH 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workn 
of  America  this  week  adopligi 
resolution  urging  their  joht 
boards  throughout  the  UbM 
States  to  advertise  in  the  datb 
newspapers  asking  disabled  ad 
maimed  ex-GIs  to  call  upon 
them  for  jobs  in  the  clothiai 
industry. 

The  resolution  followed  the 
publishing  of  a  half-page  ad  ii 
the  Atlantic  City  Prets-Unkn 
by  the  South  Jersey  Joint  Boani. 
ACWA.  The  copy,  writtw  and 
prepared  by  Abner  J,  (jeiult 
and  Associates,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  published  in  eight  other 
South  Jersey  newspapers. 

This  advertising  “beat”  wu 
accompanied  by  news  storiei 
and  evoked  favorable  commat 
at  the  union’s  convention.  It 
was  emphasized  that  the  ad  wii 
not  “help  wanted”  copy  despite 
the  blow-up  of  this  classification 
over  the  14-polnt  text 
a 

'Overbalance  Budget' 
Ad  Club  of  N.  Y.  Urges 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
asked  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  May  9  to  “overbalance 
the  budget”  and  make  union? 
and  employers  equal  “for  the 
good  of  all  our  people.” 

A  telegram  signed  by  Allan 
T.  Preyer,  president,  and  the  Ad 
Club  directors  read: 

“In  view  of  the  critical  state 
of  our  economy,  after  careful 
study  and  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  we  the  undersigned  non¬ 
partisan  and  nonpolitical  group 
recommend  to  you  and  urge  you 
to  adopt  the  following  moves  for 
the  good  of  all  our  people: 

“1.  Overbalance  the  budget 
and  keep  it  overbalanced  (for 
more  income  than  outgo), 

2.  Make  unions  and  emplor 
ers  equal  before  the  law." 

■ 

N.  Y.  C.  Ads  Increase 

Advertising  in  all  New  YoA 
City  newspapers  for  the  ^ 
four  months  of  1946  amounts 
to  39,342.233  lines,  compared 
with  31,829.424  in  the  same  pr 
riod  of  1945,  a  gain  of  23.6%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Media  Records. 


New  Era  Edition 

The  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance,  on  S.  I.  Newhouse 
paper,  marked  its  GOth  on- 
iverscoY  with  a  New  Era  edi¬ 
tion  of  78  pages.  Advertising 
Mcmager  Frank  J.  Hock  said 
it  contained  more  them  100,000 
lines  of  displcry  advertising 
and  120  columns  of  editoriol 
matter  relative  to  the  business 
and  civic  life  of  Staten  Island. 
The  Advemee  publishes  a  bus¬ 
iness  edition  annually,  but  this 
was  the  biggest  in  its  history. 
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Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  A.  S.  Grant 


There's  a  great  deal  more  to  the  Cleveland  market  than  Greater 
Cleveland  alone.  From  this  hub  radiates  the  entire  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  system  of  the  26  adjacent  counties.  And  those  counties 
are  Ohio’s  second  largest  retail  market — Cleveland  is  number  One. 
Together  they  make  up  the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market.  Only  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Pealer  can  offer  you  coverage  of  this  uhole  mar¬ 
ket — through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so  many  potential 
buyers  of  your  product;  because  this  metropolitan  newspaper  is  the 
only  one  that  reaches  every  single  one  of  the  *141  cities  and  towns 
in  this  progressive,  prosperous  2-in-i  market. 

•  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  not  included. 
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Guide  on  Co-op  Ads 
Compiled  by  ANA 


THE  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  has  issued  for  the 
(uidance  of  its  members  a  re¬ 
port  on  "Vertical  Co-operative 
Advertising,"  which,  it  says, 
“must  be  regarded  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  merchandising  tool”  when 
properly  planned  and  controlled. 

Stepping  "with  trepidation" 
into  its  discussion  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  which  “has  been  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  racket  and 
has  been  called  many  bad 
names,”  the  80-page  pamphlet, 
thoroughly-documented,  lists  nu¬ 
merous  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  as  experienced  by  users. 

Advantages  cited  are  lower 
costs,  automatic  control  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  cooperation  of  deal¬ 
ers,  better  dealer  relations  and 
more  constant  representation, 
attraction  of  additional  dealers, 
increased  local  prestige  for  man¬ 
ufacturer,  Increased  dealer  pres¬ 
tige,  guidance  of  consumers  to 
local  sources  of  supply,  in¬ 
creased  effectiveness  of  national 
budget,  broader  coverage,  point- 
of-purchase  tie-in  with  national 
advertising,  greater  selectivity, 
better  timing,  more  effective 
copy  appeals,  better  check  on 
effectiveness,  better  media  selec¬ 
tion,  better  position. 

Disadvantages  listed  include: 
difficult  problem  of  control, 
"nuisance"  burden  on  national 
advertiser,  legal  difficulties,  in¬ 
effective  effort,  difficulties  in 
evaluation,  waste  circulation, 
high  cost,  drain  on  national  ap¬ 
propriation,  adverse  effect  on 
dealer  relations,  difficult  sales 
job,  lack  of  consistency,  poor 
timing,  poor  media  selection,  op¬ 
portunities  for  abuses,  allow¬ 
ance  used  as  discount,  poorer 
copy  and  layout,  poor  position. 

In  explanation  of  apparent 
paradoxes  in  the  dual  listing, 
the  ANA  states  that  the  points 
have  been  “reported  rather 
fully,  because  there  seems  to  be 
a  slight  shade  of  difference  in 
the  various  opinions  on  both  the 
pro  and  con  side  of  the  debate.” 

In  the  matter  of  costs,  for  ex¬ 
ample:  cooperative  advertising 
lowers  them  by  “providing  an 
extension  of  the  manufacturer's 
advertising  dollar,  enabling  him 
to  get  at  least  two  dollars’ 
worth  of  advertising  for  each 
dollar  of  investment”;  or  en¬ 
abling  “  lewspaper  advertising 
to  be  placed  at  a  rate  the  na¬ 
tional  manufacturer  cannot  ob¬ 
tain.” 

On  the  other  hand,  costs  may 
be  higher  because  of  “special 
handling,”  high  per-family  rate, 
“uneconomic  inroads"  into  na¬ 
tional  appropriations,  etc. 

Although  the  ANA’s  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  committee  felt 
“some  diffidence”  in  attempting 
a  review  of  the  controversial 
subject,  it  felt  also  that  the  re¬ 
turn  of  competitive  selling 
would  create  new  interest  in 
and  demand  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  present  report, 
says  ANA.  contains  the  most 
complete  summary  ever  pub¬ 


lished  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  tool. 

Ralph  Winslow  of  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Other  members  are 
Stanley  H.  Chambers,  Bourjois, 
Inc.;  L.  A.  Clark,  Frigidaire  Di¬ 
vision,  General  Motors  Corp.;  H. 
R.  Gaudette,  Rose-Derry  Co.;  R. 
H.  Harrington,  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.;  Lawrence  C.  Lock- 
ley,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.;  Albert  L.  Morse,  Goodall 
Co.,  and  Dolph  H.  Odell,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 

The  commi\tee  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  readership  of 
cooperative  advertising  in  com¬ 
parison  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  noted,  however,  that  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  shows  consistently 
higher  readership  for  the  av¬ 
erage  of  local  advertising  than 
for  national.  It  concludes,  that, 
therefore,  truly  local  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  will  probably 
obtain  higher  readership  than 
national  copy. 

Citing  a  recent  ANA  survey, 
the  report  states  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  primary  medium 
for  cooperative  advertising. 
Among  ANA  members  who 
grant  allowances  to  dealers,  89% 
said  they  use  newspapers. 

The  report  notes  that  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  is  working 
with  the  ANA  to  eliminate 
abuses  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  finds  the  NAEA’s  atti¬ 
tude  “particularly  encouraging,” 
because  many  newspaper  space 
salesmen  "seem  to  regard  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  solely  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  obstacle. 

“Sometimes  the  advertising  of 
a  manufacturer’s  product  in  the 
dealer's  advertisement  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  salesmen  as  ‘na¬ 
tional  advertising  which  comes 
in  the  back  door.’  Some  new.s- 
papers  gladlv  accept  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  legitimate  coonerative 
advertising  is  a  soundly  con¬ 
ceived.  .  .  .  marketing  tactic,  and 
not  merely  a  device  for  getting 
lower  rates.” 

Among  the  20  chapters  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  book,  one  is  devoted 
to  the  “troublesome  problem” 
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of  rates.  Chief  irritant  is  the 
differential  between  national 
and  local  rates.  The  report 
points  to  ANA’S  latest  survey 
(1942)  of  differentials,  which 
showed  the  average  national 
rate  in  100  leading  cities,  based 
on  10,000  lines,  exceeding  the 
average  local  rate  by  59%. 

Complicating  the  rate  ques¬ 
tion  further,  it  is  found,  is  that 
fact  that  in  many  cases  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  or  impossible  to  find  out 
what  local  advertisers  pay.  The 
result  is  that  dealers  often  mis¬ 
use  the  advertising  allowances 
granted  by  manufacturers. 

A  similar  problem  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  spot  radio  field, 
where  discounts  to  local  time- 
users  range  as  high  as  75%, 
with  an  average  of  39%  for  160 
stations  surveyed. 

Other  chapters  cover  such 
things  as  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  advertising; 
copy  control;  legal  aspects;  man¬ 
ufacturers’  and  retailers’  view¬ 
points,  etc. 

For  the  most  part  a  review  of 
previous  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  report  draws  heavily 
for  its  information  on  Mr.  Lock- 
ley’s  book  “Vertical  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Advertising”;  Leverett  S. 
Lyon’s  "Advertising  Allow¬ 
ances.”  published  by  Brookings 
Institution  in  1932;  and  Harvard 
University’s  1942  study,  "Ad¬ 
vertising  Programs  for  Products 
with  Selected  Distribution.” 

’ITie  ANA  is  distributing 
copies  of  the  report  on  request 
through  its  New  York  City  of¬ 
fice  at  $7.50  a  copy. 
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Political  America 
seeks  the  greatest 
good  for  the  great¬ 
est  number. 

Industrial  America 
must  reach  the 
•  greatest  number 
for  the  greatest 
good,  including  its 
own. 

1 11  Washington, 
that  means  taking 
the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  leadership  of 
the  Times-Herald. 
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TAe  Sun  is  very  effective  in 
selling  well  styled  merchandise” 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  EXECUTIVES  read  The  Sun  with 
an  interest  that  further  reflects  its  ready  acceptance  in  diversified  fields.  Theirs 
is  the  responsibility  for  day-to-day  sales  results.  They  must  have  accurate  presen¬ 
tation  and  complete  coverage  of  news,  trends  and  developments  in  the  highly 
competitive  New  York  retail  business.  For  these  they  depend  upon  The  Sun, 
further  verifying  the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organization's  independent 
research  which  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  read  The  Sun  because  it  carries  more  features 
than  most  papers  do  and  because  more  stores  of  our 
type  advertise  in  The  Sun.  I  follow  it  regularly  to 
keep  informed  of  trends  and  developments  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  retail  held.  In  addition  I  hnd  The  Sun 
has  a  very  good  presentation  of  fashions.” 

ROY  M.  RUDOLPH 

Marchandis*  Mgr.  Fashion  Apparels 
Lord  &  Taylor 


“I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Sun  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  like  its  presentation  of  the  news,  its  editorials 
and  its  coverage  of  interests  important  to  the  retail 
business.  I  like  its  feature  writers,  especially  Sokolsky 
and  David  Lawrence  and  its  financial  column  directed 
by  Carlton  B.  Shively.” 

DONALD  MUNROE 

Vice-Pres.  and  Genl.  Mdse.  Mgr. 

Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co. 


“The  Sun  is  a  well-styled  newspaper  and  ver>-  effective 
in  selling  well-styled  merchandise.  There  is  a  definite 
need  for  a  paper  of  this  type  in  New  York  City  because 
the  public  looks  at  The  Sun  for  trends  and  ideas  in  the 
field  of  fashions.  1  (lersonally  always  think  of  it  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  fashion  paper.” 

JOSEPH  GREENMAN 

Merchandise  Mgr.  Reody-fo-Weor  Dept. 

Martin's,  Brooklyn 


SOME  OF 
THE  SUN’S 
FAMOUS 
FEATURE 
WRITERS 

★ 


GEORGE  L  SOKOLSKY 

One  of  the  notion's 
most  astute  analysts  of 
political  and  economic 
problems  commands  a 
huge  following  with  his 
column  "These  Doys." 


★ 


GAULT  MacGOWAN 

War  veteran,  Sun  war 
correspondent,  author, 
eiplorer,  world  traveller 
now  reports  the  Euro¬ 
pean  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  scene. 


★ 


VIRGINIA  FORBES 

Restaurant-wise  column¬ 
ist  of  "Cafe  Life  in  New 
York."  also  directs  The 
Sun's  famed  "Where  to 
Dine  Bureau." 


★ 

GEORGE  TREVOR 

Magazine  writer,  author¬ 
ity  on  intercollegiate 
football  and  other  ama¬ 
teur  sports,  George 
Trevor  is  a  feature  that 
makes  The  Sun's  sports 
pages  outstanding. 

★ 

WARD  MOREHOUSE 

Accomplished  author, 
playwright,  scenarist, 
and  drama  critic,  re¬ 
ports  and  reviews  the 
New  York  Theatre  with 
"Broadway  After  Dark.'* 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 
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French  Editors  Favor 
Press  Control  Clause 


Canadian  Linage 
Gain  Continues 

Toronto  —  Advertising  linau 
in  Canadian  daily  newspapers  in 
March  showed  an  increase  ol 
8.5%  over  March,  1945,  and 
27.1%  over  the  same  month  in 
1938,  according  to  a  report  by 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation.  During  the  first  qua^ 
ter  of  1946  linage  was  up  123% 
over  1945  and  29.5%  over  the 
same  period  of  1938. 


By  David  Perlman 


A  $6  Million  Ra^e 
.  .  .  in  Pay! 

Last 


miinth  the  largPHt  puyrsili  in* 
rreaM*  ever  granted  in  thiH  area,  wa8 
handed  tn  the  17,0(K)  employees  of 
Endieott  Johnston  Shoe  Company.  Six 
Million  more  in  their  pay  envelopes. 
With  this  increase,  payrolls  in  this  area 
have  gone  over  $115,000,000  a  year — 
approximately  $2,110.,560  a  week. 


Between  4.5,000  and  48,000  industrial  work* 
ers  now  on  payrolls  surely  prove  this  an  area 
of  at  least  14.5,1.56  population. 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Missing  Editors 


talking.  Bobby  sox  and  Frank  Sinatra?  No. 
Their  clothes  were  strictly  Park  Avenue, 
and  they  made  noises  like  adults  I  would 
like  to  meet. 

''Frankly”,  mused  Miss  Woo<lward,  ”1  was 
on  the  ropes  all  the  way.  1  thought  I  came 
to  answer  (juestions  about  teen-age  problems, 
but  these  kids  already  knew  the  answers.  Tliey 
tossed  my  poor  little  column  right  hack  in 
my  face.  They  had  me  asking  the  questions. 
Talk  about  mature!  Honestly,  they  stopped 
any  worries  1  might  have  had  about  the 
younger  generation  in  Boston.  All  I’m 
worried  about  now  is  how  to  get  back  into 
High  School. 

"Just  tell  me  one  thing”,  she  added.  "Are 
all  Boston  teen-agers  like  that?  Or  just  the 
ones  who  read  the  Globe?  And  if  so,  what 
a  market!  And  stop  smirking!”  .  .  .  We  told 
her  we  thought  she  had  a  point  there. 


In  65  greater  Boston  homes,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Fehniary  28,  1946,  things  were 
pretty  frantic,  and  no  wonder.  Sixty-five 
young  girls  were  missing!  "Her  best  suit’s 
gone!”  parents  were  crying.  "She  took  her 
nvions!  Call  Missing  Persons,  <piick!” 

It  turned  out  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about,  though.  The  girls,  editors  t»f  Public 
and  Parochial  High  School  papers,  were  at 
a  tea  given  for  them  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  by 
the  Globe  to  meet  Elizabeth  Woodward, 
author  of  the  Globe's  knowledgeable 
"Column  for  Teens”. 

"Look”,  Miss  Woodward  said  to  us  later, 
"what  do  they  mix  with  the  pahlum  around 
here,  anyway,  sliced  Aristotle?  Or  let  me  put 
it  this  way.  I  never  saw  a  gang  of  kids  like 
’em. , They  came  early,  and  they  stayed  late. 
They  sat  on  the  floor,  and  they  consumed 
367  of  Mr.  Ritz’s  best  hot  muffins,  while 
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15  Are  Named 
To  Ad  Council 
Advisory  Group 


.  .  He  wrote  so  that 
the  average  reader  could 
absorb  all  the  facts.  .  . 


A  public  advisory  committee 
to  guide  the  Advertising  Coun* 
oil  in  the  selection  of  public 

service  projects  _ 

has  been  estab- 
lished, 


.  James 
W.  Young.  W 
chairman  of  the  I 
Council,  an* 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this  B 
week.  To  date  S 
19  men  and  wo- 
men  have  been 
chosen  but 
is  expected  the 
number  will  be  r 
increased. 

Evans  Clark.  Clark 
executive  direc* 
rector.  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
has  been  named  conunittee 
chairman.  Serving  with  him 
are:  William  L.  Batt,  president, 

SKF  Industry;  Mrs.  Olive  Clap* 
per,  publicist;  Kermit  Eby,  di¬ 
rector  of  research.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations;  Ches¬ 
ter  Davis,  president.  Federal  Re-  New  York  advertising  agency 
serve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  executives  will  be  guests  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Famine  Emer-  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
gency  Committee;  Clarence  tives  Association  at  a  reception 
Francis,  chairman.  General  in  connection  with  the  NAEA 
Foods  Corp.  convention  in  New  York,  June 

Also  Dr.  George  Gallup,  Di-  10-12,  it  was  announced  this 
rector.  American  Institute  of  week  by  President  Robert  K. 
Public  Opinion;  Or.  Alan  Gregg,  Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
director  of  Medical  Science.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  Helen  ANPA,  will  conduct  a  special 
Hall,  director,  Henry  Street  Set-  program  for  advertising  agency 
tlement;  Paul  Hoffman,  presi-  copy,  layout  and  art  personnel 
dent,  Studebaker  Corp.;  A.  E.  on  Monday  afternoon,  June  10. 
Lyon,  executive  secretary,  ^il-  This  session  will  be  under  the 
way  Labor  Executives  Associa-  direction  of  Alfred  Stanford, 
tion;  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher,  sales  director  of  the  Bureau. 
Washington  Poat;  Dr.  Reinhold  Exhibit  Planned 

ChlSuilAltyl^uSon  TTieJloSSl 

Seminary;  Boris  Shishkin.  S-  ^  given  an  afternoon's  In- 
omist.  American  Federatio”  of 

Labor,  and  Dr.  George  N.  Shus-  11,1  Sakera  wll/  be 

A*!F"!ne  eJll  newspa^r  cidUoTs  who  will 

mittee  is  nlanne/  explain  their  understanding  of 

“Se‘’cr^eaUo"n"o!  Se  ITd^iory  ^“5 ‘lg\nll‘*1el^pll!’'’TmT“  2^ 
fmolrtant  chanee*^^  the^o^ra^  other  agency  executives  will  at- 

“‘Then%re‘^  onifnarDlan  for  S^rttg  arrlngeJlo  pe^mU 

thrSontiilltion^rtU^^Counc^l 

after  V-J  Day  as  “a  publk  ^  advertising  ex- 

^  Details  of  the  reception  are 

Sitid  thaT  thl  CoS’i*  wal  arranged  by  Mary  Mc- 

ha  fhi  „4-  of  ,  00?  -fri  Clung,  New  York  Post  advertis- 

million  doUars  annually  “tS  o"tLT“  nIw  ’ ‘S'*  newsSaniS 

iifg*’o"im^rtan*t*nationarD^  Advertising  Relations 

iems  ”  nnHn»  tha  Committee  of  NAEAT  headed  by 

un^arv  af  ®Jooa  C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Trib- 

and  tima  aeenrriino  tn  fhl  nn,^,n^  assistant  advertising  man- 

ana  time,  according  to  the  Coun- 

cil,  ran  at  the  approximate  rate  hMHaH^^hv^*RnHnaJ^°P’”'iVi^n* 
of  300  million  dollars  annually,  tn  fha 

so  the  peacetime  goal  would  be  f 

10%  of  the  wartime  volume.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarton 

Currently  the  Council’s  ma-  P  ‘ 
jor  activities  include;  the  Fam-  w  t 

ine  Emergency  Committee  cam-  ACfency  InCOrporatGS 
paign  to  alleviate  suffering  Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Morgan  Ad- 
abroad;  a  campaign  to  cut  down  vertising  Agency,  with  offices  in 
the  nation’s  accident  toll,  in  co-  the  Heard  Building,  has  filed 
operation  with  the  National  articles  of  Incorporation  with 
Safety  Council,  and  campaigns  the  Arizona  Corporation  Com- 
on  veterans’  problems  and  U.  S.  mission.  Capital  stock  was  list- 
Savings  Bonds.  ed  at  $^0,000. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

This  new  symbol  to  identify  its 
public  service  campaigns  will  bs 
used  in  all  campaign  materials 
distributed  by  the  Advertising 
Council  and  in  sponsored  adver¬ 
tisements. 


PETER  EDSON 


N£A  Service  Washington  Correspondent 

Receives  the 

ligma  (DsJJta  Osoahd 

for 


OUTSTANDING 

WASHINGTON 

CORRESPONDENCE 


Sigma  Delta  Chi's  committee  of  judges, 
composed  of  some  of  America's  leading 
newspapermen,  recognized  the  distin¬ 
guished  quality  of  Peter  Edson's  reporting 
— he  writes  so  the  average  reader  can 
UNDERSTAND  the  complex  subjects  of 
our  time.  The  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  in  citing  Edson's  series  of 
dispatches  on  the  Atomic  Bomb,  added: 

"His  story  sparkled,  and  it  broke  down 
into  crisp  reading  the  subject  that  man¬ 
kind  should  know  more  about." 


IN  JOURNALISM 


NEW  ORLEANS 


STATES 


, . .  "for  Covrogo 
li  JoMrnalhm  In 
rteognfffon  of 
Ptblle  Servian 
nadered  la  the 
hce  of  strong 
Anti  •  Social 
forees"  . . . 


f  Awards  Its  Highest  Honor  to 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


"COURAGE  IN  JOURNALISM!"  .  .  .  Certainly,  to  the  "heart  and  soul"  of 
a  Newspaper  ...  A  Newspaper  that  has  tried  to  do  its  {ob  .  .  .  there  are 
"no  sweeter  words  this  side  of  Heaven." 

The  New  Orleans  States  is  grateful  for  this  award  and  more  than  a  little 
proud.  But  it  is  a  pardonable  pride  .  .  .  particularly  since  this  is  the  only 
Newspaper  to  have  won  this  award  TWICE  .  .  and  further  it  is  a  pride  that 
arises  from  the  thought  that  we  must  be  doing  our  job  as  it  should  be  done 
.  .  .  that  our  course  is  right. 

Yes,  the  New  Orleans  States  is  both  proud  and  grateful  .  .  .  proud  of  jiAving 
twice  earned  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  journalistic  achievement,  and 
grateful  to  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  States  .  .  .  who  give  it  its 
"heart  and  soul,"  and  also  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  who 
by  their  vote  .  .  .  have  crowned  our  efforts  with  the  definite  stamp  of  their 
approval. 

R*pr«>*ntAt!v*(;  JANN  «  KELLEY.  INC. 

Naw  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Datroit  San  Francisco 


Whan  tha  Naw  Orlaans 
Statas  racaivad  its  or¬ 
iginal  Sigma  Dalta  Chi 
Award  .  .  .  hara  was  tha 
issua  of  tha  papar  which 
signalad  tha  and  of  a 
ragima  that  no  longar 
had  any  placa  in  Louis¬ 
iana's  prograss. 


SELLING  A 
COMBINATION  J 


M  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  XATZ  AGENCY 


on  the  right  held  wal;  j, 
the  Jtoll  park,  is  the  “Star  ^ 
the  Di.y  sports  feature  aDnea- 
mg  the  morning  after  the  Ian 
game.  ‘ 

In  a  further  tie-up  score  cardi 
are  distributed  to  hotel  lobbies 
taverns,  barber  sh(^,  and  tSi 
“corner  stores”  in  gnuller 
towns.  Spectators  at  the  ball 
park  and  ball  fan  radio  liaten- 
ers,  too.  are  now  briskly  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  Glabe-Democrat 
sport  writer's  selection. 

According  to  niinagement  r.f 
both  St.  Louis  ball  dabs,  ih* 
contest  has  gone  far  bevoiid  it* 
original  intention  of  stlmulaUnf 
players— it’s  stimulating  and 
arousing  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
baseball. 


Ball  Players 
Vie  for  Award 
Of  Newspaper 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  new  type 
of  outdoor  display  board  in 
Sportsmans  Park  is  keeping 
Cardinal  and  Brown  ball  play¬ 
ers  hustling  to  get  points  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s 
^,000  “Star  of  the  Day”  con- 
te^. 

Elach  day,  the  Globe- Democrat 
sports  writer  covering  home 
games  selects  the  player  who  in 
his  estimation  gave  outstan-img 
performance  during  the  game. 

In  the  scoring  system,  pitchers 
get  2  points,  since  they  play 
fewer  games  during  the  season  oponaoi  raraae 
than  other  players.  Other  play-  Seattle,  Wash. — Three  dailies 
ers  get  1  point  when  selected,  the  Post-Intelligencer,  Timet. 
Large,  removable  metal  nurnei-  and  Star,  have  joined  in  the 
als  and  letters  permit  readv  sponsorship  of  the  Pacific  North- 
changes  in  players’  standing  west  Parade  of  Progress,  June 
and  name  of  the  day’s  star  after  8  to  16,  during  the  International 
each  game.  Labor  Organization’s  Maritime 

Tying  up  with  the  ii:.*Dlay  Conference. 


Press  Club  Puts 
'More'  Slug  on 
Building  Story 


bers  of  the  club,  including 
Harry  S.  Truman.  And  they 
pay  the  same  dues  as  any  other 
member!  President  Harding 
was  in  the  “active”  classification 
but  most  of  the  others  were 
“associates.”  Every  incumbent 
of  the  office  since  the  building 
was  opened  for  occupancy  has 
visited  the  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  press  club 
quarters,  there  are  1,000  indi¬ 
vidual  offices,  numerous  stores, 
a  public  restaurant,  professional 
offices  and  a  theatre  seating 
3,600  persons. 

Two  years  hence — March  12. 
1948 — the  National  Press  Club 
will  celebrate  the  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  incoiporation.  There 
were,  in  1908,  32  members,  no 
headquarters,  and  no  bank  ac¬ 
count. 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington— Cornerstone  of 
the  National  Press  Building,  a 
project  which  probably  ranks 
as  the  most  ambitious  “extra¬ 
curricular”  activity  ever 
achieved  by  newspapermen  in 
the  United  States,  was  dedicated 
20  years  ago  this  month. 

Dedicated,  rather  than  set  or 
placed,  is  the  correct  term. 
Now,  20  years  after  the  act, 
there  still  is  debate  among  old- 
timers  whether  the  cornerstone 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
14th  Street,  or  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  the  building: 
agreement  is  found  only  on  tHe 
fact  that  it  was  net  set  in  the 
building  proper. 

There  were  structural  urob- 
lems  standing  in  ^e  way  of  a 
conventional  performance,  a  fact 
which  not  only  was  kept  at  the 
time  from  public  knowlsdge  but 
was  not  even  disclosed  to  taci¬ 
turn  Calvin  Coolidge,  Presidi.nt 
of  the  United  States  who.  as 
of  the  newspapers  which 
took  notice  of  toe  act  said, 
“wielded  the  trowel.” 

The  club,  now  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  3.500  of 
whom  1.902  live  in  Washington, 
is  proceeding  with  plans  to  ab¬ 
sorb  additional  office  space  to 
expand  accommodations  for 
members.  In  the  intervening 
years  its  financial  position  has 
changed  from  a  shoestring 
( which  veteran  members  say  is 
almost  an  accurate  description ) 
to  a  substantial  bank  balance 
and  ownership  of  a  large  block 
of  building  bonds,  in  addition 
to  ownership  of  almost  all  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

That  the  club  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  deserve  the  title 
"National”  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  almost  50%  of  its  members 
reside  outside  Washington,  the 
lO'day  guest  card  privilege  is 
exercised  by  dozens  of  visitine 
journalists  weekly,  and  several 
press  clubs  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  havi  asked  to  .=et 
up  “reciprocal  membership” 
agreements.  The  latter  propo¬ 
sition  has  not  been  favored  up 
to  the  present. 

Several  presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  be^  mem- 


52  Front  Pages 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Cleveland 
News  this  week  made  available 
to  its  readers  a  book  of  52  re¬ 
productions  of  the  paper's  front 
pages  during  the  most  hectic 
days  of  World  War  II. 


Pt^ksonNW  36Tmac9ljht 
TMr  Homes  and  Each  Other  ?!??!?! 


fottoadOBt  { 
ToBeJMuotdl 
taHymApnl  I 


"Meet  Your  Neighbors"  is  more  than  a  column  head— 
it's  thumbs  calloused; 
it's  shoe  leather  worn  thin; 

it's  meeting  brides,  mothers,  and  grandmothers; 

it's  listening  to  the  joys  and  troubles  of  housewives; 

it's  news  gathered  from  every  neighborhood; 

it's  an  introduction  to  Mrs.-Average-Oklahoma  City; 

it's  the  kind  of  woman  appeal  that  accounts  for  the  popularity 

of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  among  women  readers  of  the  Southwest. 
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fS  home  0U.N***® 
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IQUDO  WnRS  WII  HfiHT 
TO  MY  MORE  TAXES 

PayrolMncome  Tax  approved  in  Referendum 

TOLEDO  TODAY  Translates  into  Reality 
its  Desire  for  a  Finer  TOLEDO  TOMORROW 


ACTION  UNPRECEDENTED  IN 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

On  April  1 1,  1946,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  marched 
to  the  polls  in  great  numbers  and  in  a  referendum 
election  voted  by  a  decisive  majority  to  impose  upon 
themselves  a  one  per  cent  payroll-income  tax  to  place 
the  city’s  finances  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  provide 
adequately  for  expanded  city  facilities  and  services. 

This  was  the  climax  to  an  intense  and  hard-fought 
campaign. 

In  support  of  the  tax,  citizens  of  the  most  diverse 
interests  and  affiliations  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
United  Toledo  Committee,  which  in  an  all-out  effort 
used  every  medium  of  publicity  to  acquaint  the  voters 
with  the  issues  involved. 

A  vigorous  opposition,  centering  its  attack  not  on 
the  principles  of  the  tax  but  on  details  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  was  equally  active. 

As  a  result,  the  searchlight  of  public  interest  was 
focused  on  every  aspect  of  the  city’s  financial  condition 
and  operations.  The  customarily  dry  figures  of  munici¬ 
pal  finance  suddenly  came  alive  as  matters  of  vital 
day-by-day  interest  to  the  people. 

This  was  truly  democracy  in  action. 

•  •  • 

When  the  fight  was  over,  it  was  over! 

The  conscientious  supporters  of  the  tax  were 
joined  by  the  equally  conscientious  opponents  in  the 


belief  that  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  a  new  day  had 
dawned  for  Toledo. 

Allocation  of  the  income  flowing  to  the  ciry  from 
the  new  tax,  which  is  in  effect  for  five  years,  is  rigidly 
restricted  to  construct! /e  purposes. 

The  good  people  of  Toledo  have  found  their  own 
way  to  finance  TOLEDO  TODAY  and  provide  many  of 
the  betterments  envisioned  for  TOLEDO  TOMOR¬ 
ROW. 

Toledo  citizens  have  decided  what  kind  of  cuty  they 
want  to  live  in — the  kind  of  city  they  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up  in. 

And  they  have  shown,  by  their  amazing  loyalty  to 
their  own  home  town,  that  they  are  willing,  and  indeed 
anxious,  to  pay  for  what  they  want. 


THE  BLADE  “SHOOTS  THE  WORKS’’ 
FOR  PAYROLL-INCOME  TAX 

A*  parhap*  Hi«  oldatt  ratidant  of  Talacle  (hara  whan  tha  city 
was  fowndad),  Tha  Blada  hod  an  inlnnsa  inforasl  in  Hia  pay- 
rolMncema  lax  campaign.  Balinving  Ihirt  tha  tax  was  naadad 
la  put  lha  city  on  its  financial  foal,  Tha  Blada,  in  tha  portanca 
of  tha  trada,  "shot  tha  works"  in  its  support.  Tha  Blada  is  in- 
lansaly  proud  of  tha  paopla  of  Tolodo,  and  happy  to  hovo  hod 
a  port  in  lha  rasull. 

And  Tha  Blada  likas  to  think  that  TOLEDO  TOMORROW,  which 
it  prasanlad  to  tha  paapla  as  on  inspiration  for  futura  living, 
has  hiKi  an  influancs  in  hslping  lha  cilixans  dacida  to  do  somo- 
Ihing  for  TOLEDO  TOMORROW— today  I 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Ameriva  fireat  y^’eirnpaperH 

REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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Scripps-Howard 
Opens  Ad  Office 
At  Cincinnati 

Reorganization  of  southern  op* 
erations  and  accompanying  per* 
aonnel  changes  have  been  an* 

I 

Kehler  Moore 

nounced  by  the  national  adver* 
Using  department  of  Scripps* 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Effective  May  15,  the  southern 
office  in  Memphis  will  be  closed 
and  its  activities  will  be  taken 
over  by  a  new  Central  Division 
office,  to  be  opened  in  Cincin* 
nati  June  1.  The  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  will  also  control  a  new 
office  being  opened  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Cincinnati  Hoad 
Director  of  the  Cincinnati 
headquarters  will  be  Stewart  W. 
Kehler,  salesman  in  the  New 
York  office  the  last  four  years 
and  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  since  1936.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Robert  Hill,  also 
of  the  New  York  office. 

As  announced  last  week  (E  & 
P,  May  4,  p.  35),  Frank  Moore, 
manager  of  the  Memphis  office, 
will  become  advertising  director 
of  the  Houston  Press. 

Wylie  Stewart,  now  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  national  office  in  that  city. 

Several  other  changes  have 
taken  place  among  New  York 
office  personnel.  George  Bever¬ 
idge  has  resigned  from  the  sales 
staff  to  Join  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine.  Robert  Sutherland.  Ray 
Byer  and  Gar  Hicks  have  all 
returned  from  service  to  the 
New  York  staff.  Mr.  Hicks  was 
formerly  travel  editor  and  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Frank  B.  Powers,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  in  January  to  take  up 
his  former  duties  as  national 
adverUsing  director  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  since 
April  18,  1942,  has  bMn  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Powers  assumes  the  posi- 
tton  left  vacant  during  the  war 
and  since  the  elevation  of  James 
C.  Howard  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Kehler,  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  worked  for  the  J.  M. 
Bunscho  Advertising  Typogra¬ 
phers,  R.  E.  Sandmeyer  Agency 
and  Delineator  magazine  before 
coin  gto  Scripps-Howard.  He 
Jointed  the  newspapers’  Detroit 
office  in  1936,  covering  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 


eA 


THIS  is  the  review  which  the 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  pub¬ 
lished  on  “The  Lambs  Gamble," 
the  show  in  which  Helen  Bon- 
(ils  of  Denver  has  a  role: 

Off  to  New  Haven  let  no  one 
scramble 

To  get  to  the  Shubert  to  see 
“The  Lambs  Gamble." 

It  reminds  us  of  Barrie’s  "Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton,” 

Which  ain't  improved  on  by  the 
present  writin’. 

The  plot  is  concerned  with  some 
Hollywood  oddities 
Entangled  in  crap  games,  love, 
murder,  and  bodities. 
Marooned  in  the  Pyramid  Club 
by  a  storm. 

Lots  of  intrigue  and  liquor  help 
keep  the  gang  warm. 

The  character,  action,  and  plot 
are  scanty; 

The  most  revealed  is  a  single 
black  pantie. 

The  back-country  sheriff,  who 
makes  lots  of  noise. 

Steals  top  acting  honors  from 
girls  and  from  boys. 

The  plot’s  from  a  story  by  droll 
Buster  Keaton. 

If  it  doesn’t  improve,  he  may 
soon  not  be  eatin’. 

The  lambs  gamble  today  and  to¬ 
night  in  New  Haven, 

But  from  there  on  in,  "Never 
more,  quoth  the  raven." 

—  C.  B.  W. 
m 

THE  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her¬ 
ald  runs  birth  announcements 
under  “Stork  Quotations.” 

■ 

THE  Oklahoma  City  (Okla. ) 

Times  recently  exposed  the 
latest  fad  of  the  booUegger  in 
that  dry  territory.  He  carries 
his  goods  in  bags  usually  used 
by  carrier  boys. 

m 

HERE  are  a  few  classified  ads  of 
timely  note: 

WANT  BABY  GIRL  —  Expenies 

paid.  Phone  . 

Petatuma  (Calif.)  Argui-Crntritr. 

FOR  SAT.E — 3  good  farm  hones, 
broke  like  farmers  want  them. 
Must  be  sold  before  Sunday  to 
pay  pew  rent. 

Oxford  (Pa.)  News. 

■ 

TYPIST— PBX  OPR.  Bust  type. 

$  day  wk. 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

FRIGIDAIRE,  buUne.  brakes, 
special  tirea.  sleeps  four. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

FORMER  first  class  private  reor-  i 
awizing  construction  oompany. 
Opening  for  colonel  with  snappy 
uniform  bearing  as  elevator  boy, 
doors  opm  from  sitting  position; 
also  opening  for  ex-major  as  office 
boy,  must  be  able  to  dost.  Can 
use  few  privates  in  vital  positions. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 


Corolinos  Meeting 

Chaklottx,  N.  C. — The  eighth 
annual  summer  conference  of 
the  Carolinas’  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  is  sched¬ 
uled  July  26-27  at  the  Fort 
Sumter  Hotel,  here,  it  has  been 
announced  by  F.  Earl  Crawford, 
advertising  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server,  chairman  of  arrange¬ 
ments. 


Boettigers  Buy 
Shopping  Paper 
In  Seattle 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  John  and 
Anna  Boettlger,  who  recently 
bought  the  Phoenix  Shopping 
News  and  announced  plans  to 
make  it  into  a  daily  have  now 
revealed  that  in  association  with 
Russell  W.  Young,  they  have 
acquired  a  majority  control  of 
the  Buyers’  Guide,  a  Seattle, 
Wash,  ^(^ping  newspaper. 

Boettiger,  former  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer; 
Mrs.  Boettiger,  daughter  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt,  and 
Young,  recently  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  have  purchased  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  stock  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Grettner.  founder  and 
president  of  the  Buyer’s  Guide, 
who  announced  his  retirement. 

In  a  formal  .statement,  the 
Boettigers  and  Young  said  it 
is  not  their  “present  intention 
to  program  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  dally  newspaper 
in  Seattle,  but  we  do  plan  as 
soon  as  possible  to  increase  the 
number  of  issues  per  week.  In 
immediate  charge  will  be  Mr. 
Young  and  Nicholas  Schmitt, 
who  has  been  general  manager.’’ 

“Our  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  Buyers’  Guide,  which  has 
served  Seattle  and  its  advertis¬ 
ers  well  over  the  last  19  years 
into  an  increasinglv  effective 
advertising  medium,”  the  Boet- 
tiger-Young  statement  said.  “We 
shall  strengthen  its  local  news 


Professor  Reworded 

Little  Rock.  Ark. — Former  He. 
dents  of  Prof.  W.  f.  Leake, 
head  of  the  loumalism  Depop. 
ment.  University  of  Arkoasoe 
recently  gave  on  automekili 
to  him  in  oppreciotioa  of  hta 
efforts  in  writing  a  moalhly 
news  letter  during  the  war  ti 
all  his  former  students  whose 
addresses  he  could  leam. 
Presentation  was  made  bf 
Maurice  Britt,  CongressMool 
medal  of  Honor  winner  aad 
one  of  the  several  hundred 
former  students  who  received 
the  letter  regularly. 

coverage.  Include  new  featuia, 
especially  of  interest  to  womto. 
and  in  other  ways  seek  to  mikt 
it  a  more  interesting  paper." 

Last  week,  the  Boettigers  in¬ 
corporated  their  Phoenix  busi¬ 
ness  as  Arizona  Times,  Inc. 
They  said  they  will  devote  i 
“major  part  of  their  personil 
attention”  to  the  PhoeoiX  opec 
ations,  but  plan  to  spendiimtln 
Seattle  also. 

The  new  corporation  iMr 
nates  Maricopa  County  (Fhoe 
nix)  as  its  principal  place  ot 
business,  but  declares  It  msj 
establish  offices  in  or  outside 
Arizona.  Capital  stock  is  listed 
at  5,000  shares,  with  par  value 
of  $100  each.  Radio  is  listed 
as  one  business  the  firm  may  be¬ 
come  engaged  in. 


Here's  the  ideal  spot  for  your  next  sales  test. 
A  progressive  city,  industrious  people,  alert  re¬ 
tailers  and  prosperous  fanners  ...  all  centrally 
located  in  the  profitable  South  Carolina  market. 
And  consider  this!  THE  COLUMBIA  STATE 
and  THE  RECORD  offer  you  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  of  this  rich  market . .  .  and  an  alert 
advertising  staff  geared  to  go  all-out  to  put  your 
product  over.  Let  us  furnish  you  with  details. 


(Tbc  ¥  State 
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The  Scranton  Times  Wins  Pulitzer  Prize 


Mr.  Martin,  as  reporter,  kept  the  public  in¬ 
formed  of  the  operation  of  Judge*  Johnson’s 
Court.  He  was  most  helpful  also  to  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee  in  the  investigation 
carried  on  by  that  body,  in  fact,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  subcommittee  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  in  Congress  the  aid  rendered 
by  Mr.  Martin  and  The  Times. 

Mr.  Martin  carried  on  his  investigation  in 
the  face  of  strong  opposition  in  court  circles 
and  often  felt  the  personal  displeasure  of 
court  and  attendants.  Efforts  were  made  to 
call  him  off.  He  remained  faithful  to  his 
obligation  as  a  newsman  and  reported  honest¬ 
ly  and  regularly  the  workings  of  the  court, 
calling  attention  frequently  to  the  favors 
shown  by  Judge  Johnson  to  undeserving  liti¬ 
gants  and  defendants. 

Resisting  blandishments  and  threats  was 
no  easy  task.  Mr.  Martin  was  capable  and 
showed  his  courage,  as  well  as  his  fine  ability 
as  a  reporter.  TO  HIM,  RATHER  THAN 
THIS  NEWSPAPER,  SHOULD  CxO  THE 
CREDIT  FOR  WHAT  IS  TERMED  “THE 
MOST  DISINTERESTED  AND  MERI¬ 
TORIOUS  PUBLIC  SERVICE.”  The  Times’ 
management  is  happy  to  acknowledge  in  full 
the  part  played  by  Mr.  Martin  and  also 
warmly  congratulates  him  on  as  fine  a  piece 
of  journalism  and  public  service  as  has  been 
recorded  in  the  long  history  of  Pulitzer 
awards. 

While  the  $600  gold  medal  is  awarded  The 
Times,  Mr.  Martin  will  not  go  unrewarded. 
As  a  bonus  for  his  outstanding  work  he  has 
been  given  $1,000  in  cash  by  this  newspaper. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  established  some 
twenty-nine  years  ago  for  meritorious  and 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
the  stage  and  literature.  The  awards  are 
made  to  newspapers,  to  writers,  to  cartoon¬ 
ists,  to  novelists  and  to  playwrights.  To  win 
recognition  in  such  a  field  is  a  great  honor. 


GEORGE  H.  MARTIN 


PULITZER  PRIZE  AWARD 


In  the  field  of  American  journalism  win¬ 
ning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  top  recognition  for 
any  newspaper  or  newspaperman.  Yester¬ 
day  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  an¬ 
nounced,  on  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Columbia’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  that  The  Scranton  Times  had 
won  the  award — For  the  Most  Disinterested 
and  Meritorious  Public  Service  Rendered  By 
Any  American  Newspaper  During  1945. 

The  award  was  in  recognition  of  The 
Times’  fifteen-year  campaign  for  untainted 
justice  in  the  Middle  District  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  resulted  in  the  forced  resig¬ 
nation  of  Federal  Judge  Albert  W.  Johnson 
while  under  investigation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee. 

WHILE  THE  AWARD  WAS  TO  THE 
NEWSPAPER  FOR  ITS  ARTICLES  AND 
EDITORIALS  CALLING  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  OPERATION  OF  JUDGE  JOHN¬ 
SON’S  COURT,  MOST  CREDIT  SHOULD 
GO  TO  GEORGE  H.  MARTIN,  NOW  AN 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR. 


EDITORIAL  FROM 


MAY  7,  1946 
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Gay,  Somber,  Strange— 
Transcript  Gong  Meets 


By  Robert  noyiair 

BOSTON  —  Legends  .  and  dust 

and  more  than  150  former  em¬ 
ployes  crowded  the  echoing, 
empty  city  room  of  the  defunct 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  on 
May  4  in  a  reunion  as  somber 
and  gay  and  strange  as  the  pa¬ 
per  that  died  five  years  ago  in 
its  11th  year. 

In  a  news  room  grimy  with 
disuse  and  stripped  of  furniture 
except  fur  an  improvised  bar 
and  rented  picnic  chairs,  three 
former  managing  editors  of  the 
paper,  a  baker’s  dozen  of  city 
editors,  and  a  host  of  others  in¬ 
cluding  an  80-year-old  ex-Tran- 
script  handyman  milled  gently 
for  many  hours. 

Former  U.  S.  Senator  and  a 
Pulitzer  Award  novelist— both 
of  whom  once  worked  for  the 
paper — returned  to  its  silent 
city  room  for  the  first  time  since 
they  left  it  as  young  men  20 
years  ago.  They  will  probably 
never  set  foot  in  it  again,  they 
said  Nobody  will. 

'Wedding  ot  a  Funeral' 

It  was  that  kind  of  party — gay 
but  somber  and  strange. 

“It's  like  a  wedding  at  a  fu¬ 
neral,"  said  Howard  Mumford 
Jones,  once  literary  editor  of 
the  Transcript,  now  professor  of 
English  at  Harvard  University. 

Many  of  those  who  travel^ 
long  distances  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  reunion  were  women. 
They  indulged  in  kissing  at  first, 
later  in  tears.  And  before  the 
long,  dark  city  room  with  the 
d:rt-caked  windows  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  reverted  to  silence, 
not  all  the  men  had  remained 
dry -eyed. 

The  three  former  managing 
editors  who  appeared  were 
Henry  T.  Claus,  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  ( Del. ) 
News-Journal:  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
publisher  of  the  Claremont 
( N.  H. )  Eagle;  and  W.  E.  Plgy- 
fair,  editorial  writer  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 

Many  of  those  who  worked  as 
reporters  at  the  Transcript  ap¬ 
peared  as  publishers  in  their 
own  right.  Fred  C.  Green,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Watertown  GMass. ) 
Sun  and  his  co-publisher,  Helen 
Lang,  were  toasted  as  publish¬ 
ers  and  as  former  Transcript 
employes,  yet  had  to  direct  the 
coverage  of  the  party  by  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  of  their 
paper.  Seymour  Linscott,  who 
covered  the  party  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  was  another  former 
Transcript  staff  man  who  found 
himself  working  at  his  own  re¬ 
union. 

Former  U.  S.  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  appeared  in 
the  old  city  room  for  the  first 
time  since  he  resigned  many 
years  ago.  John  Marquand,  nov¬ 
elist,  shared  the  same  experi¬ 
ence. 

John  Hutchins,  of  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  staff, 
led  a  large  delegation  from 
Manhattan.  His  comment  on 
the  affair  was  “This  couldn't 


have  happened  to  any  other 
group  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  former  employes  of 
the  old  New  York  World." 

In  corners  here  and  there,  the 
old  legends  crept  out.  Karl 
Schriftgeisser,  Newsweek  liter¬ 
ary  editor,  remembered  the  one 
about  old  H.  T.  Parker,  the 
Transcript’s  famous  drama 
critic.  He  whispered  it  to  Fred 
Green  and  to  Maurice  C.  Hast¬ 
ings,  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
executive,  formerly  radio  editor 
of  the  Transcript,  "^e  legend 
passed  again  from  lip  to  lip. 
nothing  ever  fazed  Parker,  not 
even  the  filthy  windows  of  his 
office. 

One  day  a  terrific  explosion 
outside  nearly  blew  him  from  his 
chair.  In  a  moment  his  office 
was  Jammed  with  persons  from 
other  departments.  excited, 
babbling,  curious.  They  stared 
at  Parker,  who  continued  .scrib¬ 
bling  his  dramatic  review  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  the  windows  at  his 
elbow  had  been  blown  out. 

An  overwrought  girl  from  the 
society  department  gasped,  “It 
might  have  killed  you.  Mr. 
Parker.”  H.  T.  P.  glared  at  her. 
“Balderdash.”  he  roared.  "Thank 
God  it  happened.  Now  i  can 
see  out  the  windows  to  the  clock 
on  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.” 

Frgnk  Bowker,  a  famous  city 
editor,  used  to  buy  a  chocolate 
eclair  at  Thompson’s  Spa  nearby 
three  and  four  times  a  day.  One 
afternoon  he  summoned  the  city 
staff  to  his  office.  In  some 
aiarm  he  waved  a  sheet  of  fig¬ 
ures.  “I’ve  just  figured  it  out,” 
he  said,  “and  it’s  terrific." 

They  looked  at  him  in  ques¬ 
tion.  “I’ve  just  double-checked 
the  figures,”  Bowker  said.  “If 
all  the  chocolate  eclairs  I  eat  in 
a  single  year  were  laid  end  to 
end,  they’d  reach  from  here 
to  Chicago  and  16  and  two 
tenths  miles  on  the  way  back.” 

The  Transcript  was  not  noted 
for  paying  high  wages  in  the 
years  before  its  demise.  They 
remembered  that  today,  the  em¬ 
ployes,  and  they  recalled  the 
“mouse  pool”  they  ran  for 
years.  Fred  Green  bought  a  cir¬ 
cular  trap,  and  six  men  wrote 
their  initials  over  each  of  the 
six  holes.  It  cost  a  dime  a  day 
to  enter  the  pooi.  If  a  mouse 
was  in  the  hole  under  a  man’s 
initials  when  the  city  room 
crowd  reported  for  work,  he 
won  the  kitty.  But  during  the 
depression  it  was  not  unknown 
for  a  married  family  man  to 
slip  in  to  work  early  and  shift 
the  catch. 

And  the  pool  blew  up  when 
one  particularly  indigent  re¬ 
porter  was  caught  stuffing  the 
proper  trap  hole  with  a  dead 
mouse  brought  from  home. 

If  you  looked  carefully,  you 
saw  there  were  mousetracks  to¬ 
day,  too,  in  the  thick  dust  of  the 
window  sills. 

But  not  many  looked  care¬ 


A  "gay”  moment  at  the  Boston  Transcript  reunion  finds  A.  Liad# 
Fowler,  left,  helping  Accordionist  Beverly  Stull.  In  the  group,  ltd 
to  right,  are  Fred  McCarthy,  financial  editor;  former  U.  S.  Senator 
Heiuy  Cabot  Lodge  11;  Dr.  Albert  Diefienbach,  religious  editor,  and 
Bernard  Peterson,  business  editor. 


fully.  The  room  was  too  full  of 
a  number  of  other  things — of 
legends  and  dust  and  old  friends. 
Those  at  the  reunion  included: 

Waldo  Tyler,  former  foreman  of  the 
composing  room;  A.  Linde  Fowler, 
siwrts  editor;  George  Mason,  aviation 
editor,  now  book  review  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times;  (.'hester  Morrison,  re¬ 
write,  now  with  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Chicago;  Norman  S.  L>ain,  re- 
Iiorter,  now  publisher  of  Camera  Close- 
up;  Kdward  Downs,  music  critic,  now 
with  Overseas  News  Service;  Margaret 
'Kicks,  womans  page  editor,  now  holding 
the  same  post  on  the  JVrte  York  World- 
Telegram, 

Also  Edward  B.  Garside,  reporter, 
now  free  lance  writer;  W.  A.  MacEton- 
ald,  reporter,  now  makeup  ptSc  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Leonard 
Weildon,  reporter,  now  an  editorial 
writer  with  the  Wilmington  News  Jour¬ 
nal;  Harold  Bug,  reporter,  also  with 
News  Journal;  former  compositors  C. 
Cameron  Smith,  C.  David  Berg  and 
.\lexander  Cay;  Harry  _S.  Alcorn,  for¬ 
mer  sportswriter,  now  in  the  securities 
business;  Hamilton  Thornquist.  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Also  J.  Emanuel  Berg,  compositor; 
Tva  M.  Weir,  comimsitor:  j.  I.eo  Barry, 
financial  page;  Elizabeth  Criiickshank, 
proofreader;  Fred  D.  McCarthy,  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  now  in  the  same  posititm  at 
the  Boston  News  Bureau;  Willard 
Fobes.  composing  room;  George  Mason, 
editorial;  Bernard  Peterson,  e<litoriaI. 
now  public  relations  director  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Industries  of  Mass.;  Frapklin  E. 
Jordan,  editorial,  now  managing  editor 
of  Portsmouth  (V.  TL>  Herald;  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Cooke,  advertising,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Austen  Lake,  sports,  now  col¬ 
umnist  for  Boston  American. 

.Mso  Richard  Anthony,  editorial; 
Shawn  Moosekian.  editorial  now  with 
International  News  Service  in  Boston; 
Raymond  A.  Twomley,  editorial:  Harry 
■\.  T.ow.  editorial:  Ted  Hobbs,  librarian: 
Tnl.n  Sidlivan.  editorial:  Chester  Mor- 


O^ENING  FOR 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

ThU  la  aa  faallMit  ogportanity  for 
a  young  adveitlalng  aaleanun  to  work 
am  a  large  ang«am  antrapalltan  newa- 


Re  aatt  know  the  tmhnlawea  of  •ell- 
lag  apnea,  aad  heHava  In  the  eScr 

dvaacss  of  laeal  ntwapnpar  advortis- 


If  you  think  y«a  can  gtMHfy  for  tW* 

paaitiaa.  aad  y«a  wooM  Uha  to  work 

for  Ihia  aatianally  haaaa  nrwapaper 
.  .  .  lead  your  goaltfeoHoaa  and 
photograph  to  Baa  4174.  Baryna  h 
PvaLiaaaa. 


lison,  former  city  editor;  William  Bm- 
terinan,  advertising;  George  A.  Ycot  edi¬ 
torial  ;  Reginald  Kauffman,  editorial; 
George  L.  Neary,  editorial;  Edward  j'. 
Carolon,  advertising;  Thalma  U.  Bru- 
bam.,  advertising;  Earl  Parker,  J. 
vertising;  Richard  Kelsey,  rbotognyhy; 
Gorilon  Hillman,  editorial,  now  a  nord- 
ist;  Fred  Olfene,  travel  departncM; 
Olga  Owens,  Iniok  editor;  Uwaid 
llidger,  sports,  now  with  Boston 
siKirts;  .\lice  Ward,  business  offioe;  Cart 
G.  Fowler,  financial;  Leslie  Elmes,  edi¬ 
torial;  Cameron  Dewar,  copy  desk:  Don¬ 
ald  Macl.can,  copy  desk;  John  Hola^ 
liook  review,  now  professor  of  Englisk 
at  Tufts  College;  Edward  Downes,  ns- 
sic:  Edwin  D.  Melvin,  drama,  now  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  Christian  Seitnee  Mm 
tor;  Pete  Barnicle,  editorial,  now  with 
the  Boston  .^merican;  and  Marion  Glci- 
dinning,  editorial,  American. 


I  THE  FARM  MAGhINERY  CAPIlAli 


116,325 

Mat.  County  Population 

Barwau  of  Cansiis,  1444 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch  are 
the  ONLY  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  Rock  Island- 
Moline  zone,  where  nearly 
60%  of  the  Tri-Cities  200,- 
000  population  live  .  .  .  over 
45,000  combined  circulation 
without  duplication. 
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Hearst  Advertising  Service 


be  of  most  help  to  sales  and  advertising 
executives.  For  the  H-A-S  man  is  primarily  a 
newspaperman  with  a  knowledge  of  local  habits 
and  local  thinking  that  only  a  newspaperman 
can  have. 


Or  do  you  know  Boston  as  it  really  is  today — 

the  earning,  spending,  consuming 

hub  of  New  England?  Here  in  a 

tightly  packed  mosaic  of  com- 

munities  live  nearly  three  million  H|M 

people  constituting  the  richest 

market  for  its  size  in  America — 

a  profit  region  for  those  who 

understand  its  people  and  its 

It’s  in  situations  like  this  that  the 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  can  ^ 


CALL  THE  H-A-S  MAN 


Behind  him  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  marketing 

information  constantly  being 
^-S  MAN  ...  .  „  ^  * 

added  to  by  reporters  with  a 

Just  drop  us  a  nou  nose  for  sales” — men  whose  meat 
y!u”  Zrit't  and  drink  are  the  facts  underlying 
7oi^i^'o/iZtut7"  buying  power— the  habits  and  reac¬ 
tions  of  a  great  and  teeming  market 
— the  intimate,  local  angles  so 
hard  to  dig  out,  but  so  very  impor- 
“V  tant  in  effective  sales  planning. 

f'  Why  not  call  in  the  H-A-S  man 

A  now  ? 


HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Manager 

959 — 8th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — Offices  in  principal  cities 
Representing: 

New  York  Journal-Americen  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Chicago  Herald-American 
Baltimore  News-Post-American  a,  Boston  Record-American-Advertiser  a  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-Union 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
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WHAT  is  your  idea  of  Boston?  A  city  of 
tradition?  A  town  of  famous  names  like 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Symphony  Hall  ?  Of 
historic  places  like  Bunker  Hill,  Faneuil  Hall, 
Old  South  Church? 
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China  Theatre 
Reporters  Face 
New  Hardships 

By  Randall  Gould 

Shanghai — Blithe  spring  has 
brought  only  a  prospect  of  early 
disaccreditation  for  correspond* 
ents  in  the  China  Theater,  U.  S. 
Army.  Among  the  glum  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  connection  are: 

1 —  No  more  frea  army  trans¬ 
portation.  The  boys  and  girls 
have  been  riding  Uncle  Sugar’s 
airplanes  all  over  China  and  to 
points  adjoining.  There  is  very 
little  commercial  plane  space 
and  prices  run  on  a  high  level, 
$500  from  Shanghai  to  Peiping 
for  example. 

2 —  No  more  cheap  army 
billets  and  messing.  Broadway 
Mansions,  the  finest  downtown 
apartment  building  in  Shanghai, 
has  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
correspondents  who  have  lived 
in  real  luxury  on  a  basis  of  2Sc 
a  meal  and  50c  per  day  per 
room.  Rooms  at  the  nearby 
Cathay  hotel  are  hard  to  get  at 
$14  a  day. 

3 —  No  more  free  Jeep  riding. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  sell 
Jeeps  to  the  correspondents  at 
prices  according  to  condition 
but  due  to  range  around  $700  to 
$1,000. 

4 —  No  more  PX  and  APO. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  these 
services  may  not  terminate  with 
inactivation  of  China  Theater, 
since  some  army  will  stick 
around  and  must  be  looked 
after. 

5 —  No  more  swanky  and  con¬ 
venient  uniforms.  Going  into 
civvies  will  be  a  real  problem 
for  the  writers  who  ^y  on. 
Average  price  of  any  sort  of  a 
suit  of  men’s  clothing  in  Shang¬ 
hai  is  now  around  $300. 

Copy  Deliveries  Stopped 

Wage  demands  regarded  as 
exorbitant  caused  the  major 
press  associations  bringing  in¬ 
coming  services  to  Shanghai  to 
stop  delivery  of  copy  to  sub¬ 
scriber  newspapers  on  April  2. 
The  papers  therefore  started  a 
mad  rush  for  shortwave  hot 
news  and  scissored-out  cooler 
tidings. 

The  China  Press,  formerly 
American-owned  but  now  Chi¬ 
nese,  needed  copy  for  its  sports 
page  so  the  editor  picked  up  his 
copv  of  that  morning's  Start  Sc 
StHvet.  It  turned  out  to  have 
lively  stories  a-olentv. 

Accordingly,  the  China  Press 
sports  page  for  April  3  had  one 
six-column  head  over  a  story 
saving  that  Madison  Square  had 
offered  $25,000  to  the  winner  of 
last  fall's  Shanghai  “ricsha  der- 
bv,”  a  gentleman  named  Wong 
Ken.  Another  storv  said  that 
Hank  Greenberg  and  Bob  Feller 
had  Just  signed  contracts  with 
the  Mexican  Baseball  League. 
Still  another  said  that  Byron 
Nelson  had  retired  from  pro¬ 
fessional  goU  competition. 

Amazed  China  Press  readers 
did  not  have  accompanying  this 
layout,  an  uoside  -down  box 
which  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
had  appeared  on  a  facing  page 
to  announce  that  all  news  items 
on  Page  7  were  April  Fool's 
Day  hoaxes. 

At  any  rate  this  Incident  per¬ 


haps  played  a  part  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  press  associations'  de¬ 
termination  to  give  regular  serv¬ 
ice  to  clients  somehow,  for  next 
day  they  resumed  production  of 
copy  and  handed  it  out  to  all 
callers  who  cared  to  cross  the 
picket  lines  of  their  coolies. 

Management  said  the  coolies 
were  asking  the  pay  of  skilled 
mechanics,  on  a  level  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  the  effective 
buying  power  of  their  prewar 
pay  and  in  point  of  Chinese  dol¬ 
lars  (because  of  the  inflation) 
representing  a  multiplication  of 
approximately  6,500  times,  i.e., 
$1^,250  as  compared  with  $15,- 
$20,  Chinese  currency. 


Demand  NetiFS  Letter 

PnrsBUBCH,  Pa.  —  Public  de¬ 
mand  has  forced  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  to  continue  its  Saturday 
feature  “A  Letter  from  the 
Home  Town,”  originally  in¬ 
tended  as  a  service  to  soldiers. 
The  feature,  run  in  two  columns, 
is  a  weekly  news  digest  which 
can  be  clipped  and  enclosed  in 
a  letter. 


Bobby-Soxers 
(And  Journal) 
Lower  Flagg 

San  Diego,  Calif. — When  Art¬ 
ist  James  Montgomery  Flagg  de¬ 
livered  a  blast  against  today's 
bobby-soxers  as  ruining  the 
American  tradition  of  beautiful 
women  with  their  “sloppy”  garb 
and  “lacquered”  faces,  Esther 
Byrnes,  San  Diego  Journal  teen¬ 
age  editor,  determined  the 
charge  would  not  go  unchal¬ 
lenged. 

She  marshalled  four  teen-age 
Journalists  from  San  Diego  high 
schools,  had  them  wear  typical 
bobby-sox  attire,  and  shep¬ 
herded  them  to  Los  Angeles  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Flagg  greeted  them  gruffly  at 
lunch  in  the  Pathe  Studios, 
Hollywood,  where  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  a  portrait  of  Rosalind 
Russell. 

“You  can’t  be  bobby-soxers,” 
he  boomed.  “Your  clothes 
aren’t  dirty.” 


"Naturally,’’  said  the  girli. 
"See  how  wrong  you  were* 
Why  shouldn’t  we  teen-ageti 
wear  bobby-sox,  sweaters  end 
skirts?  How  could  we  keep  up 
with  our  boy  friends  in  sports 
if  we  didn't  dress  like  this? 
Should  we  be  uncomfortable 
Just  because  our  mothers  werer 

Melting  gradually,  Flagg 
grudgingly  admitted  that  mayte 
that  was  okay  for  school  wear. 
“But  I  don’t  like  bare  legs,”  he 
said.  “Women’s  legs  look  like 
shanks  of  beef  when  they're  not 
covered.  And  another  thing  I 
don’t  like  is  saddle  shoes.” 

The  girls  squealed,  pointing 
to  Flagg’s  own  shoes,  identic 
with  their  saddle-shoes. 

When  the  teen-age  expedition 
triumphantly  returned  the  Jour¬ 
nal  headlined  their  accomplish¬ 
ment:  “Bobby-Soxers  Lower 
Flagg  to  Half  Mast.” 


New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Fall*  City  (Nebr.) 
Journal. 


NEW  VOICE  i. 

New  Orleans — Air  Hub  of  the  Americas 

STIMULATING  plan$  and  developments— 

FURTHERING  New  Orleans'  air  potentials— 
ENCOURAGING  veterc^pilots  and  new  flying  enthusiasts 

Hails 

Of  Moisant  Airnort 

— -—I 


Your  New 


SELLING  FORCE 


in  New  Orleans 

ITEM 

Ralph  Nicholson,  President  and  Publisher 
S  \WYER-KERGL'SON-W.4LKEK  CO.  .  .  National  Representatives 
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Since  Duplex  introduced  "Unit  Design”  rotary  presses,  nearly  40  years 
ago,  greater  simplicity  and  standardization  have  been  guiding  Duplex 
principles  in  engineering  newspaper  presses.  Duplex  presses  can  "grow” 
along  with  your  newspaper!  The  initial  instcdlation  need  provide  only 
the  capacity  required  right  now  —  8,  12,  16,  20,  24  pages  or  more  —  be¬ 
cause  additional  four  page  units,  color  cylinders,  and  special  equipment  can 
be  installed  in  the  future  without  delaying  a  single  edition.  Many  a  news¬ 
paper,  in  its  step-by-step  expansion  from  flat  bed  presses  to  large  rotary 
installations,  has  consistently  chosen  Duplex  equipment.  Duplex  originated 
all  the  standard  types  of  newspaper  presses  in  use  today.  When  new  de¬ 
mands  in  news  printing  confront  you,  Duplex  experience  and  craftsmanship 
are  at  your  command. 


Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Waihington  SirMi,  Chicago  SOO  HIth  Aviwia,  N< 


DUPLEX  STAMDAXO  TUXULAX  PLATE  PXESSi  Th*  ideal  ptaas  lot  Uia 
■awipapat  giadnatiiig  boca  flat  bad  to  itaraotypa  priniiiig.  Compact,  coovaniaat. 
Mcytooparata,  aooaomieal.  Ptiataacy  oaiabax  o<  pagaa  up  to  yoiu  loll  plala  capacity 
ftodocaa  np  to  30,000  an  hour  froaa  ona  aat  ot  plataa.  Additional  four  paga  uniia, 
balloon  and  aiuiliaiy  ionaara,  and  color  aq-^pnaant  can  ba  inatallad  aa  naadad. 
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'  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Gets  Missouri  Award 


COLUMBIA.  Mo  — The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  received 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  Award 
during  the  37th  annual  Journal¬ 
ism  Week  program  this  week. 
Col.  Robert  McLean,  publisher 
of  the  Bulletin  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  accepted 
the  award  from  Dean  Frank  L. 
Mott. 

Individual  awards  were  made 
to  E.  Lansing  Ray.  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  dobe-Democrat; 
to  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  vice- 
president  of  United  Press,  and 
to  H.  A.  Batten,  president  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son.  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Magosin*  Award 


Mr.  Batten’s  10  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  American  adver¬ 
tising  agency  was  recognized,  as 
was  “his  outstanding  work  as 
spokesman  for  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  and  philosophy  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  books  and  articles.” 

The  five-day  program  was 
opened  May  6  by  the  Missouri 
Writers’  Guild,  presenting  its 
award  to  Lester  Dent. 

Tuesday’s  sessions  were  de¬ 
voted  to  journalism  photog¬ 
raphy.  John  R.  Whiting,  editor 
of  Popular  Photography,  spoke 
about  the  language  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  Murray  L.  Becker, 
chief  AP  photographer,  outlined 
what  he  considered  requisites 
for  a  good  camera  reporter. 


ATHENS  (OHIO)  ME  RETIRES 

Charles  H.  Harris  (left)  was  honored  by  more  than  100  friends  od 
associates  May  2  when  he  retired  as  managing  editor  of  the  Atkm 
(O.)  Messenger  alter  40  years  oi  service.  Shown  with  Harris,  Ml  to 
right,  ore  Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher  oi  the  Messenger;  Arthur  C 
Johnson,  associate  publisher  oi  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  aid 
Frank  I.  Starsel,  assistant  general  manager  oi  the  Associated  Prso, 


’The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  the  school’s  award  as  out¬ 
standing  magazine,  particularly 
for  Its  efforts  to  correct  adver¬ 
tising  abuses.  The  foreign  news¬ 
paper  whose  merit  was  honored 
with  an  award  was  the  Cbte- 
borgs  Handelsoch  Hjofarts-Tid- 
ning  of  Sweden. 

l^e  school’s  citation  to  the 
Bulletin  was  in  recognition  of 
"its  policy  through  many  years 
of  publishing  honest  news,  with¬ 
out  embelli&ment  or  exaggera¬ 
tion  or  emphasis  on  sensational¬ 
ism:  its  insistence  on  excellence 
in  mechanical  plant  and  build¬ 
ing  in  which  to  produce  a  great 
newspaper;  and  its  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  best  American  news¬ 
papers — namely,  to  become  as 
familiar  a  part  of  the  homes  of 
its  community  as  the  dining 
table  or  the  living  room  clock." 

Mr.  Ray  was  honored  for  "his 
43  years  of  service  on  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  27  of  them  as  its  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher’’  and  for  his 
“effective  work  in  behalf  of 
many  important  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  organizations  in  his  city 
and  state;  and  his  leadership 
and  wise  counsel  in  such  na¬ 
tional  organizations  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and 
other  important  groups.” 

Liberal  Policy  Cited 

Jane  Lundblad.  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Goteborgs  Handels¬ 
och  Hjofarts-Tidning.  received 
her  paper’s  award.  The  citation 
was  in  recognition  of  the  paper's 
‘uncompromisingly  liberal  pol¬ 
icy  in  national  and  world  af¬ 
fairs."  and  for  “its  outspoken 
sympathy  for  democratic  ideals 
in  government  and  its  bold  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  attempts  of  Nazi 
■leaders  to  silence  the  editorial 
utterance  of  its  honest  opinions." 

Mr.  Williams  was  cited  for  his 
help  in  forming  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  expansion  policy  of  the 
U.P.  and  for  his  “exemplifica¬ 
tion  in  practice  of  those  sound 
principles  of  editing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  which  his  father  before 
him  and  the  school  his  father 
founded  have  consistently  pro¬ 
fessed." 

He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Walter  Williams,  founder  of  the 
Missouri  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1908. 


Marie  Hensen.  photographer 
for  Life,  spoke  on  “Women’s 
Role  in  Newspaper  Photog¬ 
raphy." 

Problems  of  the  editorial  page 
were  the  theme  of  a  Wednesday 
session.  Ernest  Kirschten.  edi¬ 
torial  page  chief  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  Phil  Coldren,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe, 
and  Tighlman  Cloud  of  the 
Pleasant  Hills  (Mo.)  Times  par¬ 
ticipated. 

Col.  McLean  addressed  stu¬ 
dents  and  guests  following  the 
presentation  of  medals  Friday. 
Robert  Considine,  International 
News  Service  corresoondent  and 
author  of  "TTiIrty  Seconds  Over 
Tokyo,”  delivered  the  main  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Journalism  Week 
dinner. 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  Jr„  United 
Press  war  correspondent  for  a 
decade,  traced  the  changing 
technique  of  war  correspond¬ 
ence  and  said  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  had  been  in  the  field 
of  communications. 


Movie  Spotlights 
The  Middle  Million' 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
has  produced  a  new  sound-and- 
color  motion  picture,  “Spotlight 
on  the  Middle  Millions.’’  an 
analysis  of  210,000  buyers  of 
quality  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  New  York  City. 

Granting  that  high  -  income 
families  are  better  customers — 
per  capita — than  those  in  the 
$3,000  class,  the  movie  seeks  to 
prove,  by  actual  volume  totals, 
that  advertisers  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  “middle  millions,” 
who  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
New’s  circulation,  which  runs 
into  millions. 


Alsop  Plans  Morning 
Paper  in  Mississippi 

Greenville,  Miss. — James  N 
Alsop.  associate  editor  of  tbe 
Greenville  Delta  Detnoers- 
Times,  has  announced  plans  lot 
a  morning  newspaper  at  Green¬ 
wood  sometime  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  use  the  plant  of  the 
Greenville  paper  until  equip¬ 
ment  becomes  available. 

Alsop,  formerly  a  combat  In¬ 
fantry  officer  in  the  Pacific  The¬ 
atre,  began  his  newspaper  career 
10  years  ago  with  the  Green¬ 
wood  Commonwealth. 


We  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  election  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  JOHNSON  and  Mr,  CI.ARK  STEVENS 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

as  vice  presidents 

SAWYER  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  •  COMPANY 
Newspaper  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLA.NTA 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


I 
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IDITOR  A  FUBLISHBR  for  Moy  II, 


If  American  businessmen  are  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  leader* 
ship,  they  must  bring  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  no  less  imagination, 
energy  and  ability  than  they  have 
applied  to  the  problems  of  produc¬ 
tion  ...  If  today’s  managers  of 
private  enterprise  are  to  justify 
their  positions,  they  must  conceive 
their  duties  in  broader  terms  tiian 
simply  the  production  of  goods. 
They  must  have  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility,  and  must  assume 
active  roles. 

STAHDARD  OIL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 

OPfUATING  THE  ESSO  XfSfARCH  UBOKATOKIiS 
Wh»r0  America  G»t*  tfw  WorU't 
Foremost  P»trol»um  lt»$»arch 
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NO.  6  IN  A  SERIES 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Garcd  Sets  Up 
New  Picture 
SyndicateinU-S- 

By  Jack  Price 

Organization  of  another  pic* 
sure  syndicate  in  this  country  is 
now  under  way,  according  to 
«rt  Garai,  president  of  Key¬ 
stone  Pictures,  Ltd.,  London, 
angiand.  The  American  concern 
will  operate  as  Keystone  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

Garai  said  his  plans  are  based 
upon  ( 1 )  the  European  require¬ 
ments  which  he  claims  differ 
from  local  needs  and  (2)  the 
increased  demand  for  feature 
material. 

He  explained  that  the  local 
operation  will  be  strictly  feature 
production  except  for  impor¬ 
tant  news  pictures  of  interna¬ 
tional  character. 

•‘European  editors,”  he  related, 
“want  a  natural  photograph  un¬ 
der  all  conditions.  If  a  person 
is  photographed  outdoors  and 
there  is  a  deep  shadow  under 
the  hat  brim,  then  that  shadow 
should  remain  and  not  be  elim¬ 
inated  via  the  flashbulb.  Though 
the  daily  pai^rs  use  a  60  or  65 
screen  they  insist  that  shadows 
give  a  picture  character  and 
reality  although  the  cut  may 
not  equal  that  of  a  slick  paper 
publication. 

“American  editors  prefer  more 
clarity  in  the  prints. 

“Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
American  syndicates  have  sent 
American  cameramen  overseas 
to  make  pictures  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  viewpoint  and  many  of 
our  European  editors  have  re¬ 
quested  that  European  camera¬ 
men  be  used  in  America  to 
make  pictures  for  them  having 
the  Eurofiean  slant” 

“This  exchange  of  cameramen 
will  not  cause  any  undue  crit¬ 
icism"  Mr.  Garai  added,  because 
we  will  use  fewer  European 
photographers  here  than  there 
are  American  cameramen 
abroad.” 

Garai  said  he  plans  to  open 
bureaus  in  key  cities  and  hire 
American  photographers  to  staff 
those  o£9ces. 

Sammy's  Back 

“WHERE’S  SAMMY”  was  the 

title  of  a  book  by  Sammy 
Scbulman  and  also  a  question 
asked  by  rival  photographers 
and  sometimes  by  his  own  office 
while  he  was  in  Europe.  Well, 
Sammy  is  back  on  his  old  job  in 
New  York  covering  routine  as¬ 
signments,  after  nine  months’ 
.service  in  the  INP,  Paris  bu¬ 
reau. 

Our  flrst  question  when  we 
met  Sammy  was  “how  come  you 
quit  Paris.  Rome  and  other 
points  in  European  lands  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  monotony  of  the 
Big  City  assignments?”  Sammy 
looked  at  us  with  a  strange  eye 
and  said,  “Do  you  like  to  eat 
good  especially  when  you’re 
hungry  and  do  you  like  to 
travel  fast  and  flrst  class  when 
you’re  in  -a  hurry?  If  you  do, 
you  woulh’t  stay  in  Europe  as 
long  as  I  did.” 
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“Look,”  said  Sammy,  “before 
the  American  Embassy  made  it 
possible  for  American  corre¬ 
spondents  to  get  food,  we  had  a 
devil  of  a  time  getting  some- 
.hing  to  eat.  Then  when  I  had 
to  go  to  Rome  from  Paris,  which 
normally  took  overnight  on  a 
last  train  with  a  diner  and 
sleeper,  I  had  to  make  the  trip 
in  a  sit-up  coach  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  diner  and  stay  on  that 
buggy  three  days  and  two 
nights.  You  might  ask  me  why 
I  didn’t  fly,  so  I  answer  in 
what?” 

“It  sounds  glamorous  to  be  a 
foreign  correspondent  camera¬ 
man  but  not  in  these  times,”  he 
continued.  “When  I  had  to 
cover  an  assignment  in  Paris  it 
was  worth  your  life  to  get  a 
taxi  until  I  bought  an  American 
jeep  at  a  surplus  war  materials 
sale.” 

Sammy  described  his  job  in 
Europe  as  a  nightmare.  He 
claimed  that  although  there  was 
no  censorship  it  was  difficult  to 
get  proper  permission  to  cover 
some  assignments.  His  major 
troubles  arose  when  he  tried  to 
enter  the  Russian  controlled 
areas  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

As  for  supplies,  Sammy  said 
the  only  place  they  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  unless  sent  from  home, 
was  the  black  market  and  the 
prices  were  unbelievable.  Flash¬ 
bulbs  cost  from  $1  to  $1.50  each, 
while  ordinary  hypo  brought  $1 
a  pound.  A  photographer  in 
Paris  bought  a  complete  4x5 
Speed  Graphic  outfit  for  $1,000 
American  money. 

“Incidentally,”  Sammy  stated, 
“the  boys  in  Italy  got  a  break 
because  a  lot  of  German  pho¬ 
tographic  material  was  uncov¬ 
ered  and  they  got  first  choice.” 

Jubilee  Credentials 

PHIL  DION,  staff  photographer 

of  the  Deroit  Free  Press,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Detroit  Press 
Photographers  Association  was 
designate  as  a  clearing  house 
for  credentials  for  cameramen 
assigned  to  the  Automobile 
Golden  Jubilee,  May  29  to  June 
10.  DPPA  will  take  care  of 
hotel  accommodations,  too. 

Uniyersity  Laboratory 

’THE  University  of  Illinois 

School  of  Journalism  will  have 
one  of  the  most  modern  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  teaching  of  news 
photography  of  any  school  in 
the  country  when  its  new  facil¬ 
ities,  now  under  construction  in 
Gregory  Hall,  are  ready  in  the 
fall,  according  to  F.  S.  Siebert, 
director  of  the  School. 

Construction  and  remodeling 
of  10  individual  darkrooms  with 
light-tight  sliding  doors,  a  com¬ 
bination  demonstration  and  fin¬ 
ishing  room,  and  a  studio  for 
copy  work  will  provide  labora¬ 
tory  space  for  more  than  double 
the  present  student  capacity. 

Part  of  the  completed  labora¬ 
tory  will  be  a  separate  film  load¬ 
ing  room,  individual  lockers  for 
photographic  chemicals  and  pa¬ 
per,  and  an  office.  Latest  type 
enlargers,  a  specially  built  dry¬ 
ing  cabinet  for  films,  print  dry¬ 
ers,  trimmers,  mounting  presses, 
and  copy  work  equipment  will 
also  be  included.  The  dark¬ 
rooms  will  be  air-conditioned. 


Out  of  the  Box 

GEORGE  SHIVERS,  former 
Philadelphia  Record  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  come  out  of  military 
service  where  he  ranked  a  Sec- 


Perry  Pierce 

ond  Lieutenancy  in  the  Army 
to  assume  a  new  post  with  Stern 
Newspapers  as  head  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department  of  the 
Cainden  (N.  J.)  Courier  -  Pott. 

Turner  Heirs,  formerly  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been 
placed  on  special  assignments 
with  INP  in  Atlanta.  Bill.  Wil¬ 
son,  formerly  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  photographic 
staff,  Atlanta  Journal.  .  .  . 
Charles  F.  Courville  has  joined 
the  photography  staff,  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram.  .  .  .  Horace 
Perry,  former  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  photographer, 
who  served  as  photographer’s 
mate  in  the  Navy,  will  go  to 
California  to  become  a  partner 
in  a  camera  manufacturing  firm. 
Perry  plans  to  put  into  produc¬ 
tion  photographic  gadgets  in¬ 
vented  by  him  while  in  the 
service.  .  .  .  Laurens  Pierce  has 
resumed  his  position  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

2  More  Lanes  in  Atlanta 

FOR  more  than  a  generation  At¬ 
lantans  have  seen  the  credit¬ 
line  “Photo  by  Lane”  on  news 
and  studio  photographs  —  the 
products  of  two  brothers,  J.  H. 
(Shady)  and  W.  C.  Lane.  New 
blood  has  been  added  with  the 
return  of  their  sons  from  the 
wars.  Sgt.  W.  C.  Lane,  Jr.  has 
returned  after  three  and  a  half 
years  service  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  to  take  up  his  camera 
work  in  the  service  of  his  father 
ahd  uncle.  Dan  Lane,  former 
Atlanta  Journal  staff  photogra¬ 
pher.  and  son  of  J,  H.  Lane,  has 
returned  after  20  months  as  pho¬ 
tographer’s  mate  with  the  Navy. 
■ 

New  York  Publishers 
Plan  Canadian  Cruise 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Members  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  have  made  plans  to 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  group  with  a  cruise  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay 
Rivers  in  Canada  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  SS  Richelieu  has  been 
chartered  for  the  three-day  trip. 

J.  David  Hogue,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server  -  Dispatch,  president  of 
the  association,  has  designated 
the  following  as  a  committee  on 
arrangements:  Fred  I.  Archi¬ 
bald,  Albany  Times-Union;  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Cruickshank,  Gannett 
Newspapers:  E.  A.  O’Hara,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  Journal;  and  James 
E.  Stiles,  Rockville  Centre  Re¬ 
view-Star. 
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THE 

ALBANY  STOKl 


An  Ideal 
Test  Market 


The  Albany  Market,  by  iti  very  tiUiin.;i 
ideal  (or  teetinir  purposee.  It  ii  ile 
market  in  which  the  mannfactarer 
eafely  begin  to  put  hie  current  procna  c.'| 
marketing  and  advertising  into  qaestm. 

Population  Balance . . . 

URBAN:  Albany  may  well  be  celled  i| 
“big  city”  in  miniature.  A  focal  poiit : 
trade  and  travel.  Constant  interchuge  l: 
ideas  with  New  York  City,  Boston,  M': 
real,  etc.,  causes  Albanians  to  think  U 
live  in  “big  city”  style.  SCBUBBAS 
Albany’s  suburbs,  plus  those  smaller  aas 
such  as  Troy  and  Schenectady,  proridi  i 
segment  of  population  midway  betveeni!) 
city  dweller  and  the  farmer.  RUlUL 
The  rich  farming  and  graxing  land  oi  !b> 
rural  part  of  the  market  fumishea  a  k: 
sample  of  this  type  of  population. 

Economic  Balance  . . . 

Over  11,000  people  are  employed  in  Ci<! 
State  and  Federal  Civil  Service  peaRk^ 
There  is  substantial  employment  in 
and  Wholesale  trade.  Transportation,  See 
ices  and  Professions.  Industry  eopler 
over  46,000  in  the  industrial  area.  InciT' 
from  farm  products  has  more  than  dsab*: 
since  1939.  The  current  annual  ineavl 
from  crops,  dairy  products  and  livtMnl 
in  the  Albany  Market  is  nearly  $39,0041d'i  I 
These  diversified  sources  of  income  nilknl 
one  source  dominating,  afford  a  p«fM| 
balance  and  prove  conclusively  that 


.  Albany  is 
"Best  for  Your  Test" 

TIm  Tiaea-Unioa  if  read  by  over  41JI 
(nmiliM  Mck  nwraiaf,  and  over  II 
(aaailios  eack  Snaday. 
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spoon  •  *  •  &  silver  lining! 


A  long  time  and  several  generations  the  old  and  war-bom.  Eastern  companies 
elapsed  between  Plymouth  landing  and  wait  on  the  builders  for  new  branches. 
Boston’s  trusts . . .  the  wild  onion  swamp  Today  San  Francisco — and  The  Chronicle 
and  industrial  Chicago  ...  Hendrik  — show  a  shining  silver  lining. 

Hudson  and  Greater  New  York  . .  .  But 

some  gold  nuggets  in  a  stream  bed  turned  The  Chronicle  is  the  kind  of  news- 

a  little  Pacific  port  into  San  Francisco  paper  the  kind  of  people  who  made,  and 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  first  settlers!  make,  San  Francisco  like.  Native  son, 

native  owned,  native  run,  it  doesn’t  get 
its  orders  long  distance.  It  made  its  stake 
here;  and  has  enough  stake  so  it  needn’t 
take  back  talk,  polish  anybody’s  apples, 
find  favor  except  with  the  public. 

If  you  lived  here,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  and  the 
U  S  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento;  wanted  to  know  what  the 
world  was  thinking ...  If  you  cared  about 
what  Washington  is  doing,  or  who  fills 
public  office,  or  the  education  of  your 
children,  the  value  of  your  home,  savings 
account,  security  portfolio,  vote  or 
opinion . . .  you’d  read  The  Chronicle. 

If  you  had  a  daughter  making  her 
debut,  the  paper  your  wife  would  want  to 
mention  it,  and  in  which  all  the  non-debs 
and  their  mothers  would  want  to  read 
about  it ...  is  Tlie  Chronicle. 

If  you  owned  a  department  store,  or 
any  of  the  top  forty  retail  establishments 
in  San  Francisco . . .  ran  a  bank,  brokerage 
office,  publishing  house,  or  branch  sales 
office  for  any  better  than  average  product 
...  The  Chronicle  would  get  the  most  of 
your  advertising  expenditu™. 

If  all  the  irKU*^  could  be  compiled, 
you’d  say  The  Chronicle  led  in  influence 
...  in  one  portion  of  the  national  market 
most  worth  influencing  today!  .  .  .  Any 
Chronicle  representative  can  supply  facts. 


Quick  wealth,  ready  made  in  the 
ground,  brought  goods,  services,  people, 
art,  opera  houses,  outside  capital,  banks, 
railroads,  trade.  Later  came  lumber, 
oranges,  oil,  and  tourists.  Tlie  city’s  self 
sufficiency,  climate,  country  that  charms 
the  eye  and  intrigues  the  imagination,  the 
opportunity  for  a  better  life  and  outdoor 
living  ...  vanquished  the  pull  of  natal 
place  or  past  mores.  Settlers  stayed,  tourists 
took  root  .  .  .  Bom  with  a  gold  spoon, 
San  Francisco  skipped  two  centuries  in 
arriving  at  major  civic  stature. 

Still  within  its  first  hundred  years 
came  World  War  II . . .  with  huge  military 
installations  and  naval  bases,  war  bom 
industries,  millions  of  men  rushed  through 
the  port  and  trickled  back  again,  fabulous 
freight  tonnage  . .  .  new  trade  links  with 
the  Orient,  new  importance  for  the  Pacific 
half  of  tlie  globe  .  .  .  new  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  want  to  stay, 
live,  work  here  .  .  .  new  money,  new 
interests,  staccato  expansion. 

The  old  leisureliness  is  lost,  pro  tern, 
to  boomtown  tempo.  The  city  hustles  to 
unify  its  transit,  increase  its  facilities, 
build  furiously.  Small  home  subdivisions 
swarm  across  the  skylines.  Major  stores 
scramble  for  space,  and  new  mercantile 
names  appear.  New  industries  supplement 


ronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlania,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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itroduced  to  the  nation 

RICAN’  DAY 


IHiatever  is  right  can  be  achieved  through  the  irresistible  power  of 
awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Our  object,  therefore,  is  not 
to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  be  done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity 
that  public  opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done.  ” 


I 


The  Hearst  Newspapers  were  the  first 
to  sponsor  “I  Am  an  American”  Day. 

This  “all'Ameriran  expression  of 
.\mericanism”  has  ha«l  from  the  he- 
ginninj;  the  [lersonal  support  of  the 
founder  of  these  papers. 

Since  its  first  celebration,  “I  Am  an 
American”  Day  has  spread  to  every 
dty  of  size  in  the  United  States,  and 
each  observance  has  drawn  larger 
throngs  than  the  one  preceding. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have 
watclied  with  pride  the  growth  of  ‘‘I 
Am  an  American”  Day. 

They  helieve  that  the  privilege  of 
Ihing  in  America  is  the  most  priceless 


geographical  gift  that  God  can  bestow. 

And  the  Hearst  Newspapers  believe, 
t(M».  that  every  immigrant  to  <»ur  ports 
of  entry  slioidd  become  American  in 
THOUGHT  and  action. 

He  should  learn  to  love  and  appre¬ 
ciate  our  glorimis  l.iiited  .States  of 
America— our  government.  <mr  system 
of  laws,  our  freedom,  our  ideals. 

He  should  stand  ready  t(»  defend  all 
these  things  hy  wonl  and  hy  deed 
against  envious  tietractors  from  abroad. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  approve  the 
ancient  admonition:  ‘‘'If  you  don't  like 
this  country,  why  don't  you  go  hack 
where  you  came  from?” 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Featherbedding  Evils 
Not  Stopped  by  Laws 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 
Employment  Relations  Counsel 


THE  recent  passage  of  the  so- 

called  anti-Petrillo  bill  out¬ 
lawing  certain  featherbedding 
practices  of  the  musicians  union 
has  given  rise  to  suggestions  for 
additional  legislation  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  all  manner  of  collective 
bargaining  problems. 

The  latest  proposal  would  out¬ 
law  the  welfare  fund  demand  of 
the  mine  workers  and  additional 
suggestions  have  been  advanced 
that  would  prohibit  such  news¬ 
paper  featherbedding  as  repro¬ 
duction  and  transfer  and  man¬ 
ning  restrictions  of  printing 
trades  unions. 

While  these  suggestions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  anti-Petrillo  statute, 
may  be  good  law  and  sound  from 
that  standpoint  there  is  reason 
to  question  whether  these  ideas 
are  good  or  constructive  labor 
relations.  A  history  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  labor  laws  from  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  in  1890  to  date  shows 
rather  conclusively  that  labor 
legislation  does  not  create  har¬ 
mony  but  simply  sets  up  a 
never-ending  system  of  counter- 
irritants  with  each  step  calling 
for  a  later  remedial  measure. 

This  was  the  case  with  the 
Sherman  Act  which  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  labor  cases  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Clayton  Act  in 
1914  and  then  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Act  in  1932.  Now  we 
are  faced  with  another  problem 
in  that  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  is  calling  for  counter¬ 
measures  to  end  abuses  which 
it  created  or  fostered. 

The  problems  created  by  the 
Wagner  Act  are  not  readily  ap¬ 
parent  to  many  who  have  had 
long  experience  with  collective 
bargaining  in  situations  in 
which  the  Act  has  had  no  direct 
application.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  for  almost  a  century  the 
newspapers  had  been  bargaining 
with  unions  before  bargaining 
was  made  mandatory  by  law. 

During  these  many  years  both 
management  and  labor  had  ack¬ 
nowledged  certain  limitations  on 
the  scope  of  bargaining.  For 
example,  for  many  years  it  was 
agreed  that  ability  to  pay,  grat¬ 
uities.  profit  sharing  and  other 
features  would  not  be  submitted 
as  collective  bargaining  issues. 
There  was  never  any  serious 
problem  with  these  questions 
until  the  government  gave  bar¬ 
gaining  a  legal  status  and  then 
it  became  a  contest  to  see  how 
far  the  law  should  go. 

This  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  requiring  bargaining  by  law 
without  defining  what  bargain¬ 
ing  should  involve.  Now,  the 
mistake  that  was  made  in  the 
writing  of  the  law  is  beginning 
to  plague  the  public  as  well  as 
management  and  labor  and  an 
attempt  is  made,  belatedly,  to 
correct  the  initial  error. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
first  effort  to  correct  the  law 
should  be  made  in  respect  to 
socalled  featherbedding  prac¬ 
tices  for  this  is  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  irritation.  However,  feath¬ 
erbedding  is  simply  one  feature 
in  a  large  pattern  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  even  though 
new  laws  might  correct  some  of 
the  immediate  troubles  they 
would  not  strike  at  the  basic 
difficulties. 

In  the  newspaper  business 
some  of  the  most  costly  feather¬ 
bedding  is  in  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  the  union  organizations 
which  require  costly  skilled  at¬ 
tention  to  menial  operations. 
Legislation  may  make  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  or  a  felony  to  support 
such  practices  but  this  cannot 
be  done  without  altering  basic 
structures  of  the  unions  and 
withholding  from  them  certain 
freedom  in  their  internal  opera¬ 
tions. 

Such  dictation  as  to  the 
union's  internal  structures  might 
be  a  good  thing.  It  might  also 
be  well  to  circumscribe  the  lim¬ 
its  of  collective  bargaining,  but 
before  attempting  to  do  so  it 
would  be  well  to  know  that 
these  things  can  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  without  creating 
more  costly  and  onerous  prob¬ 
lems  than  are  the  bad  conditions 
it  is  intended  to  correct. 

Union  leaders  are  not  going 
to  complain  if  they  are  forced 
to  operate  their  offices  from  fed¬ 
eral  penitentiaries.  Similarly, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  incarcera¬ 
tion  of  80.000  printers  would  be 
a  particularly  constructive  way 
of  getting  rid  of  reproduction. 

Collective  bargaining  has  not 
been  effective  in  dealing  with 
featherbedding  questions  and 
this  naturally  leads  to  move¬ 
ments  to  accomplish  desirable 
results  by  some  different  means. 
This  is  an  intelligent  view  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  legislation  will  be  the  cure. 

The  railroad  industry  has  had 
closer  government  control  over 
labor  relations  than  any  other 
industry  in  the  country  and  it 
is  perhaps  significant  that  the 
railroads  probably  have  more 
featherbedding  than  any  other 
industry.  The  governmental 
control  in  this  situation  may  or 
may  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  creating  the  condition  on 
the  railroads,  nevertheless,  it 
has  done  nothing  to  stop  it. 

The  War  Labor  Board  of 
World  War  II  injected  the  gov¬ 
ernment  into  labor  relations 
generally  as  had  never  been 
done  before  and  it  is  significant 
that  fatherbedding  increased 
rather  than  diminished  even 
with  the  great  need  for  in¬ 
creased  war  production  during 
the  board’s  reign. 


Employe  Relation 
Policies  Changed 

Des  Moines.  la. — Some  new 
policies  in  personnel  relation¬ 
ship  with  new  employes  of  the 
Deg  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  are  being  put  into  effect  by 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Woodhouse,  per¬ 
sonnel  director. 

In  the  future,  Mrs.  Wood- 
h»use  will  give  all  new  em- 
poyes  booklets  before  they  start 
to  work.  At  the  same  time  shi 
will  explain  company  policie 
and  offer  her  assistance  to  tin 
employes  on  any  question  about 
these  policies.  A  short  time 
after  new  employes  start  tc 
work,  they  will  be  taken  on  t 
conducted  tour  of  the  plant. 

Another  innovation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  personnel  management 
will  be  the  filling  out  of  terini- 
nation-of-employment  blanks  by 
the  department  heads.  By  show¬ 
ing  causes  for  separation  over 
a  period  of  time,  it  is  felt  that 
policies  may  be  formulated,  in 
certain  cases,  which  may  reduce 
resignations. _ 

Liquor  Sales  Study 
Issued  By  Daily 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  is¬ 
sued  its  11th  Annual  Analysis 
of  Ohio  Liquor  Sales,  covering 
194.5. 

Like  the  previous  ones  in  the 
series,  the  study  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  breakdown  of  dollar  .sales 
by  counties  and  districts,  gallon 
sales  by  types  and  districts  and 
a  complete  record  of  retail  and 
wholesale  sales  of  individual 
brands. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are 
being  distributed  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  L.  S.  Fidler,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Press. 

■ 

Credit  Men  to  Meet 

Credit  managers  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  invited  to  con¬ 
ferences  connected  with  the  32nd 
annual  business  conference  of 
the  National  Retail  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  May  13-16  at  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland.  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Group  is  Stannard 
McLean  Butler,  credit  manager 
of  the  Schenectady  ( N.  Y. ) 
Union-Star.  Co-Chairmen  are 
A.  R.  Peterman,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Royce  Sehnert. 
Wichita  (Kans. )  Eagle. 


GASTONIA 


In  this  rich  industrial 
area.  The  Caxette  is  a 
dominating  buyer-inflo* 
ence.  (Founded  1880.) 


A  ONE-BUY 

|7j  market 


I'the  south's  ciTYof  Spindles! 

GAZETTE 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


I,  'm 

IT  tsutS 

In  the  rich  Akron  Market 
you  secure  maximum  sales 
results  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  by  placing  your 
sales  messages  in  the 
Beacon  Journal,  Akron's 
only  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper. 

This  free-spending  Market 
in  made  up  of  117,526 
occupied  dwelling  units. 
The  daily  circulation  of 
the  Beacon  Journal  in  the 
Akron  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones  is  117,785. 
Simple  arithmetic  tells 
you  that's  110%  cover¬ 
age. 

Yes,  Akron  is  truly  a  one- 
buy  Market  .  .  .  and  bast 
of  all  it  will  pay  you  big 
dividends.  Better  give 
this  rich,  free-spending 
Market  top  position  on 
your  sales  promotion  list. 


AKRON 

3EACON 

JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publithti 

Represented  by: 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Los  Angolas  New  York  Clevelae^ 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Atlanta 
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So  that  poopio  of  othor  land*  may  "...  so*  lift . . . 
MO  thm  world . . .  oyowHnou  groat  ovonts ...”  a  now 
odition  of  LIFE  will  bogin  July  22,  1946. 


pictorial  news  as  seen  through  American  eyes  to 
world-minded  men,  women,  and  young  people. 

LIFE  INTERNATIOlUL  will  go  to  most  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
Its  advertising  pages,  therefore,  will  be  offered 
separately  from  LIFE  as  a  service  to  foreign  traders. 


LIFE  INTERNATIONAL  will  be  a  fortnightly  printed  in 
the  U.S.  It  will  consist  of  a  selection  of  editorial 
material  from  the  preceding  two  issues  of  LIFE. 

LIFE  INTERNATIONAL  will  be  published  in  English, 

now  the  international  language.  Combined  with  the 
universal  language  of  pictures,  LIFE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  will  appeal  to  readers  of  all  races  and  creeds. 

LIFE  INTERNATIONAL,  by  subscription,  will  be  $4.50 
to  $6.00  a  year.  On  world  newsstands,  20-25(1  a 
copy.  It  will  thus  present,  wherever  it  circulates. 


LIFE  enters  the  export  field  confident  that  it  can 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  by  world  citi¬ 
zens  of  American  activities  and  opinions.  In  so 
doing,  LIFE  believes  it  will  be  able  to  further  U.S. 
export  trade  by  providing  a  show  window  for  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  to  display  their  products  to  ex¬ 
panding  markets  along  the  highways  of  global 
commerce  and  communications. 


9  Rockafallar  Plcua,  N«w  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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By  Roscoe  EUard,  Aasociate  Dean 

Graducrt*  School  ol  JouraoliaBi.  Columbia  UaiToraity.  N.  Y. 


Much  Heat  Some  Light 
Generated  by  Book 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  AD- 
MIKALS.^Why  We  Must  Have  a 
Unified  Command.  By  NVilliani 
Bradford  Huie.  New  York:  ^  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  210  pp.  $2.50. 

ON  April  24,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 

Company  released  Mr.  Huie's 
rebuttal  of  Rear  Admiral  H.  B. 
Miller's  charges  against  “The 
Case  Agains  the  Admirals.”  Mr. 
Huie  was  a  Naval  Reserve  of¬ 
ficer;  Admiral  Miller  is  director 
of  the  Navy’s  Office  of  Public 
Information. 

The  book,  the  charges  and  the 
rebuttal  make  an  interesting 
and,  in  several  ways,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  controversy.  The  stir  and 
the  scurrying  for  facts  could 
well  influence  our  national  de¬ 
fense.  And  in  time  of  compara¬ 
tive  peace — not  after  a  Pearl 
Harbor — is  the  time  to  do  this 
kind  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Huie’s  book  generated 
more  heat  than  light.  That  is 
always  unfortunate  because  in¬ 
temperate  heat  drives  many 
calm  persons  away  from  the 
light.  And  there  is  light  in  Mr. 
Huie’s  book.  He  quotes  General 
Hugh  Knerr  as  saying  that  in 
1938  “we  had  less  than  300  com¬ 
bat  planes  of  all  types  which 
could  be  called  'modern.'  A 
large  percentage  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  planes  were  trainers-with-a 
machine-gun  and  passenger- 
planes- with-bomb-racks.” 

General  Knerr’s  second  sen¬ 
tence,  Mr.  Huie  explains  this 
way:  “The  Air  Corps  Procure¬ 
ment  Board  was  ordered  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  large  number  of  basic 
training  planes,  and  the  C^neral 
Headquarters  Air  Force  was  or¬ 
dered  to  mount  a  machine-gun 
on  each  of  these  planes  so  that 
they  could  be  counted  as  com¬ 
bat  fighters!  Similarly,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters  Air  Force  was 
ordered  to  fix  bomb-racks  on 
Douglas  passenger  planes  so 
that  they  could  be  counted  as 
bombers!" 

This  recalls  the  apathy  that 
takes  place  in  peacetime  con¬ 
cerning  national  defense.  When 
we  entered  the  first  World  War 
in  1917,  this  country  had  just  55 
military  air  planes,  all  of  them 
practically  obsolete.  True,  mili¬ 
tary  aviation  was  adolescent 
then.  Yet  our  punitive  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Mexico  had  shown  that 
even  a  minor  operation  needs 
aviation.  So  1917  should  have 
found  us  with  more  than  55  out¬ 
moded  planes;  and  certainly 
1938  should  have  dawned  on  an 
America  which  had  more  air  de¬ 
fense  than  General  Knerr  and 
Mr.  Huie  say  it  possessed. 

Mr.  Huie’s  thesis  is  that  we 
need  a  lot  of  long-range  land 
based  bombers  and  that  we  need 
a  unified  command  for  our  Army 
and  Navy.  He  describes  in 
pungent  detail  and  with  sting¬ 
ing  charges  the  long  fight  the 
Navy  made  to  keep  Army  avia¬ 
tion  moored  to  the  shore.  He 
recounts  the  duplication  of 


OSS  Thriller  Beats 
Most  Whodunit  Novels 


ANPA  Monograph 
Contest  Topic 


Army  and  Navy  airbases  which 
delayed  operations  and  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  man-hours. 

He  tells  of  the  air-mail  trag¬ 
edy  in  1934  when  our  air  force, 
asked  to  carry  the  mail  in  an 
emergency,  had  to  make  up  in 
blood  and  fortitude  what  it 
lacked  in  machines.  The  au¬ 
thor  quotes  General  Knerr  as 
saying,  “The  only  blind-flying 
instrument  we  had  was  the  turn 
-and-bank  indicator,  which  was 
bow-and-arrow  equipment  even 
then.  We  had  no  radios  and 
could  get  none  from  the  Signal 
Corps.  ...  I  knew  we  were 
going  to  kill  good  men  and  pile 
those  flying  junk  heaps  on  a 
dozen  mountain  tops.” 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  Mr.  Huie’s 
argument  is  old  stuff  now.  It  is 
old  because  the  long-range 
bombing  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
and  the  effectiveness  of  aircraft 
at  the  decisive  Battle  of  Mid¬ 
way  have  convinced  admirals, 
generals,  and  the  public  of  the 
necessity  of  bombing  planes. 
Yet  the  argument  is  not  over  a 
dead  horse  entirely,  because  it 
re-emphasizes  the  fact  that  tra¬ 
dition-steeped  specialists,  par¬ 
ticularly  In  the  material  of  war, 
cannot  speak  the  last  word.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  many  times 
that  national  security  must  not 
again  be  left  to  the  frenzy  that  ] 
comes  after  the  war  begins. 

This  is  an  intemperate  and  at 
times  inaccurate  book.  When 
many  documents  are  still 
marked  “secret”  and  the  war  is 
not  officially  over,  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  is  not  possible.  Mr. 
Huie’s  subject,  however,  is  tre¬ 
mendously  important.  His  re¬ 
buttal  of  April  24th  is  effective. 
Perhaps  the  unfortunately  con¬ 
troversial  nature  of  the  book 
will  fortunately  draw  public  at¬ 
tention  to  a  vital  discussion. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  1947  annual  Monograph 
Contest  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
The  subject  for  this  contest  is 
“Why  Democracy  Cannot  Func¬ 
tion  Without  a  Free  and  In¬ 
dependent  Press.” 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  com¬ 
petition  and  is  open  only  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  a  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  college,  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  The  dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  Jan.  10,  1947. 


Editors'  Moil 
Discussed  By 
Dallas  Writer 


Dallas,  Tex. — James  V  Lot> 
ell,  editorial  page  column^ 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  scan^ 
one  day’s  crop  of  letters  to  edi¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  came  ub 
with  the  conclusion;  ^ 

“All  the  people  don’t  wMn 
all  the  time  about  chain  reu- 
tions  from  the  atomic  bomb  tot 
or  the  influence  of  OPA  on  the 
nation’s  economy.” 


Donovan’s  men  of  the  OSS  who 
organized  French  and  Dutch  re¬ 
sistance,  who  reported  targets 
of  moving  German  troops  and 
rumbling  Nazi  trains.  It  is  an 
epic  of  courage  and  skill  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

It  is  by  two  newspapermen 
who  themselves  were  OSS  para¬ 
chutists.  The  book  points  also 
to  the  inevitable  role  of  espio¬ 
nage  in  peacetime  as  well  as 
in  war. 


Buys  Airline  Stock 


Amon  G.  Carter.  Ft.  Worth 
Star  -T  elegram  publisher  and  a 
director  of  American  Airlines. 
Inc.,  has  purchased  12,000  shares 
of  the  airline  company’s  com¬ 
mon  stock,  increasing  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  18,400,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  reported  re¬ 
cently. 


He  itemized  his  findings  last 
week  in  his  “Reviewing  the 
Crowd”  column.  Here  are  some 
of  the  less-than-world-shaklni 
concerns  of  American  letto- 
writing  newspaper  readers. 

Discussion  of  the  rural  ash 
hopper  made  out  of  a  hollow 
tree  stump;  process  of  maUng 
lye  soap  ( Indianapolis  Neui); 
debate  on  authorship  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
(New  York  Sun);  price  of  hair 
cut  (Milwaukee  Journal);  coh- 
troversy  about  Jesse  Jama 
( Louisville  Courier  -  Journal); 
alarm  at  formation  of  a  union 
for  baseball  players  (Chicago 
Daily  News). 

Protest  against  more  than  one 
plot  in  a  single  movie  ( St.  Loaii 
Post-Dispatch);  vaccination  (rf 
dogs  for  rabies  (Houston  Post); 
vegetarianism  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  (New  York  HeraU 
Tribune ) . 


Why  is  HOUSTON'S  'Second' 
Paper  in  Circulation 
FIRST  CHOICE 
of  So  Many  Advertisers? 
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SUB  ROSA.  The  O.S.S.  and  .American 
Eapionafe.  By  Stewart  Ai*<»  and 
Thomas  Braden.  New  Yorlc:  Kernal 
and  Hitchock.  237  pp.  $2.50. 
EVEN  if  one  were  not  interested 
in  the  fascinating  and  signifi¬ 
cant  war-censored  story  of 
American  spies  behind  enemy 
lines,  “Sub  Rosa”  would  be  an 
extraordinary  adventure  book 
for  a  weekend  in  the  country. 
It  is  as  readable  as  an  Oppen- 
heim  novel  and  far  better  read¬ 
ing  than  most  Whodunit  thrill¬ 
ers.  It  claims  all  the  stock 
phrases;  well  written,  fast  mov¬ 
ing,  vicarious,  high  adventure. 

There  was  the  enthusiastic 
OSSer  who  parachuted  deep  into 
Germany.  Into  a  Nazi  mailbox 
he  plopped  a  postcard.  On  it 
was  written:  “Dear  Hitler, 

-  you!  .  .  .  An  American 

officer  in  Germany.”  Then  there 
was  the  priest  who  couldn’t  tell 
a  lie.  When  stopped  casually 
by  a  German  officer  he  said,  “I 
am  an  American  spy.” 

But  beyond  these  smiles  is  the 
dramatic  story  of  General  Bill 
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Cov«r«a«  of  Houifon  and  City  Rafail  Zona  by  Actual  Parcantaga* 


Every  Buyer  of  Newspaper  Space  in  HOUSTON 
should  know  these  vital  facts 


•  Though  set'oiul  in  rirrulution.  the  Houston  Post  leads 
in  many  important  riassifirations  of  local  retail  advertising. 
Why? 

e  I.oeal  ud\erlisers  discovered  long  ago  that  advertising 
dollars  got  a  greater  return  in  the  Houston  Post. 

•  Proof  of  Houston  Post  advertising  pull — the  Post  leads 
in  the  whole  nation  in  retail  grocery  lineage. 

e  Try  the  Post  .  .  .  and  see  for  yourself  what  it  will  do 
for  you. 

Represented  by  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 


Figur00  from  puhH$h0r*$  •lAtemenl. 
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The  Modern  SCOTT  Unit 

with  its  three  shaft  drives  from  the  main  shaft  driving  case.  The  photograph  shows 
the  details  and  Hydraulic  Plate  Cylinder  Brakes 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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COAL  STRIKE 

HARDLY  an  industry  in  the  country  has 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike. 
Newspapers  are  no  exception,  although  in 
some  areas  they  are  not  as  badly  hit  as 
in  others. 

In  Eastern  Virginia,  newspapers  and 
radio  won  an  eleventh-hour  respite 
from  a  state  government  order  restrict¬ 
ing  use  of  electric  power  to  24  hours 
per  week.  Newspapers  cannot  publish  six 
or  seven  days  a  week  with  only  that  much 
power  to  operate  composing  machines  and 
press  room  equipment. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  information 
is  more  important  to  the  people  in  time 
of  crisis,  disaster  and  emergency  than  in 
time  of  normalcy  and  this  is  certainly  an 
emergency.  It  would  be  peculiar  if  press 
and  radio,  which  through  four  years  of 
war  were  held  by  the  federal  government 
to  be  essential  industries,  should  now  sud¬ 
denly  be  declared  nonessential  by  a  state 
government.  The  emergency  is  not  the 
same  but  the  ultimate  effects,  if  the  strike 
continues  much  longer,  would  be  com¬ 
parable.  Wisely,  Virginia  officials  re¬ 
scinded  the  power  curtailment  order  in 
so  far  as  it  affected  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  holding  them  to  be  "essential 
instriunentalitles.” 

Under  a  similar  24-hour  ruling  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  newspapers  and  radio  are  exempt. 
Inevitably,  however,  this  exemption  will 
mean  nothing  if  the  strike  continues  until 
all  coal  reserves  are  gone  and  a  complete 
transportation  breakdown  occurs.  With 
railroad  schedules  curtailed,  oil  and  gas¬ 
oline  shipments  will  fall  off.  All  fuels  will 
be  in  short  supply. 

Already,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
have  suffered  a  loss  from  canceled  adver¬ 
tising  by  large  corporations  forced  to  shut 
down.  The  embargo  on  freight  soon  will 
affect  the  shipment  of  advertising  plates 
and  mats. 

Newsprint,  now  down  to  a  new  low  in 
point  of  publishers’  inventory,  is  exempt 
from  the  freight  embargo  but  it  can’t  be 
shipped  if  it  isn’t  produced  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  coal  strike  are  reaching  into 
the  newsprint  mills  of  this  country  and 
Canada.  Not  all  mills  have  abundant  wa¬ 
ter  power  and  those  relying  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  on  coal  for  power  are  feeling  the 
pinch.  In  addition,  shipments  of  pulp- 
wood  to  mills  may  be  stopped  if  coal  is 
not  available  for  ships. 

The  picture  is  not  rosy.  We’ve  only 
mentioned  newspapers  and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  industries  that  have  closed 
down  entirely. 

When  newspaper  editorials  clamor  for  a 
strong  federal  labor  policy  and  amendment 
to  existing  labor  laws,  they  are  not  anti¬ 
labor.  They  are  pro-American — pro-pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  ridiculous  in  this  era,  when  full 
production  is  needed  more  than  ever  in 
every  industry,  to  think  that  a  situation 
could  exist  where  the  entire  national  eco¬ 
nomy  can  be  disrupted  by  a  strike  in  one 
industry.  Management,  labor  and  govern¬ 
ment  owe  it  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  see  that  adequate  safeguards  are 
adopted,  through  legislation  if  necessary, 
to  insure  that  it  can’t  happen  again. 
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And  he  began  again  to  teach  by  sea  side: 
and  there  was  gathered  unto  him  a  great  mul¬ 
titude,  so  that  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  sal 
in  the  sea;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  by 
the  sea  on  the  land. — St.  Mark,  IV ;  1. 


CARRIER  BOYS 

EVERY  newspaper  in  the  country  distrib¬ 
uting  its  product  by  carrier  boys — and 
that's  the  vast  majority  of  dailies — should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  proposed 
Congressional  legislation  to  extend  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  to  cover  all  carrier  boys  un¬ 
der  16  whether  or  not  they  come  in  or 
about  the  newspaper  plant. 

Opponents  of  so-called  “child  labor' 
have  waged  a  persistent  fight  for  20  years 
to  stop  the  work  of  newspaper  carriers  on 
the  ground  it  constitutes  “oppressive  child 
labor.”  Thousands  of  successful  business 
men,  who  were  once  carrier  boys  and 
learned  the  fundamentals  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  way,  can  testify  this  is  not 
“oppressive  child  labor,”  nor  is  it  “child 
labor”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are 
generally  used.  Parents  of  today’s  carrier 
boys,  and  the  boys  themselves,  can  give 
the  same  testimony. 

Carrier  boys  are  not  “exploited”  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  A  majority  of  publishers  develop 
extensive  welfare,  sports  and  educational 
programs  for  those  boys.  ’These  publishers 
must  present  the  true  picture  to  the  public 
and  government  leaders  or  see  their  car¬ 
rier  organizations,  which  have  been  built 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  publishers  and 
boys,  destroyed. 


AD  EXPENDITURES 

A  FEW  advertisers  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  have  charged  the  Media  Records 
compliation  of  national  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures,  published  by  E  &  P  and  two  other 
trade  Journals,  was  inaccurate  in  some 
figures.  Chester  Bahn,  editor  of  Film 
Daily,  tells  the  movie  world  through  his 
column  that  the  figures  were  “cockeyed 
and/or  unfair”  to  the  film  companies 
which  are  large  users  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising. 

This  compilation  was  offered  as  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  national  advertising  expenditures. 
It  was  clearly  stated  in  an  editorial  and 
on  the  cover  of  the  special  supplement  that 
the  measurement  covered  333  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  107  cities.  Na¬ 
turally,  national  advertising  placed  in 
newspapers  other  than  those  measured 
could  not  be  included.  Nor  could  any  lin¬ 
age  measuring  service  expect  to  include 
the  funds  of  a  national  advertiser  spent 
locally  through  dealer  cooperative  cam¬ 
paigns. 


RUSSIAN  ENIGMA 

THERE  is  no  freedom  oi  imurmation  m 
Russia,  according  to  our  standanu, 
either  tor  Russians  or  other  nationalitiet 
And  yet,  Nikolai  Kreukov,  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  United  Nations  Commir 
sion  on  Human  Rights,  is  reported  to  have 
agreed  with  his  fellow  committeemen  that 
freedom  of  information  proposals  should  be 
studied  by  a  new  subcommission,  as  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  State  Department. 

In  Korea  the  joint  U,  S.-Soviet  Conunir 
sion  was  forced  to  adjourn  because  of  the 
Russians'  refusal  to  agree  to  freedom  of 
expression  among  the  Koreans.  At  the 
same  time  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Izvestia,  who  will  deny  he  is  a 
government  spokesman,  told  a  New  York 
luncheon  group  he  will  work  for  an  easin| 
of  censorship. 

Where  do  the  Russians  stand  in  this 
world  freedom  of  information  picture? 
Your  guess  is  as  good  as  ours.  Could  it 
be  that  the  high  Soviet  authorities  believe 
freedom  of  information  is  okay  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  but  not  for  the  USSR 
or  Russian  controlled  areas?  That  might 
explain  why  Russian  diplomats  and  news¬ 
papermen,  knowing  the  attitude  of  the 
U.  S.  government  and  public,  pay  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  ideal  while  they  are  here.  Or, 
could  it  be  possible  that  Russian  visitors  to 
this  country  are  impressed  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  our  freedoms? 

In  view  of  the  Russian  attitude  to  free 
information  and  free  speech  in  the  Rur 
sian-dominated  portions  of  the  world,  it 
is  going  to  be  interesting  to  watch  the  e^ 
forts  of  Mr.  Ehrenburg  to  have  censorship 
eased  on  his  return  to  Moscow  and  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Kreukov  and  other  Soviet 
representatives  to  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  measures  that  finally  come  before  the 
United  Nations. 


EDITORS  BEWARE! 

A  MONTHLY  publication  for  writers  and 
prospective  contributors  to  magazines, 
Rewrite,  published  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
reports  that  Allied  News  Service  in  New 
York  is  offering  writers  $1  and  postage  if 
they  will  copy  and  send  to  the  “letters" 
column  of  their  local  newspaper  three 
letters  which  Allied  will  supply.  All  the 
writer  has  to  do  is  copy  and  sign  hk 
name.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  locate  this  outfit  in  New  York. 

Attempts  of  national  political  organizr 
tions,  or  even  publicity  hounds,  to  get 
free  space  for  their  causes  in  the  “letters 
to  the  editor”  columns  of  newspapers  is 
not  new.  The  PAC  conducted  a  campaign 
of  this  type  on  a  grand  scale  during  the 
last  Presidential  election.  It  may  not  be 
novel  that  some  person  or  group  would 
pay  money  for  having  these  letters  wrifr 
ten.  But  it  is  more  dangerous. 

Newspaper  editors  do  not  need  to  have 
this  danger  spelled  out  for  them.  They 
will  want  to  guard  against  their  columns 
being  used  in  this  way.  It  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  spot  these  paid  letter  writ¬ 
ers  if  state  editors  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  “letters”  column  are  instructed  to 
compare  closely  the  letters  appearing  in 
their  own  and  other  newspapers  nearby. 
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STOKES’  KEY 


and  William  Harris,  country 
circulation,  have  returned  to 
their  respective  departments  on 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  formerly 
editor,  Chicago  Radio  Market 
Guide,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D. )  Herald,  succeeding  W. 
J.  Brown,  deceased. 

Neil  C.  Venzant,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  manager, 
Childress  (Tex.)  Index,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Seagraves  (Tex.) 
Gaines  County  News  from  David 
Watson. 


WILSON  McConnell, 

'itsu  and  publisher,  Afon- 
j  Stfr,  retired  from  his  post 
oitional  president,  Victoria 
wer  of  Nurses,  Apr.  29. 
i  L  Alford,  formerly  man- 
4  editor,  Lewiston  (Ida.) 
fTjtnp  Tribune,  was  appointed 
publisher  pending  a  meet- 
^  of  stockholders  to  decide 
permanent  organization  of 
V  nwspapor  after  the  death 
J  t  L  Alford,  publisher. 

M.  Ward,  formerly  city 
j;  or,  has  been  named  acting 
ji  3|ing  editor. 

J.  WOODSWORTH,  for- 
g;lj  ot  the  British  Information 
irnice,  has  been  appointed  as- 
!  ste  editor,  Ottawa  Citizen. 

GonoN  A.  O’Brien,  formerly 
aaptroller,  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 

and  Evening  Gazette, 

^  been  appointed  assistant  to 
it  geaeral  manager,  Howard 
K.  Booth. 

J.  J.  Thomasson,  editor  for  42 
firs  ot  the  Carroll  County 
iGi)  Times,  was  95  years  old 
or.  27. 

CujT  McDowell,  former*Cali- 
and  Oregon  publisher, 

^  been  named  assistant  to  Ted 
Pacific  Coast  news  man- 
i^er  lor  Acme  Newspictures  and 
slk  Service. 

Roaa  H.  Ferger,  publisher, 

■  fiiMti  Enquirer,  has  been 
-ected  to  the  board  of  directors, 

United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 

Edward  S.  Planta,  formerly 
^eril  manager,  Vancouver  promotion 
liYirrHerold,  has  been  named  burgh  Pre: 
ouiness  manager,  Ottawa  Jour-  Charles 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Clyde  J.  Avis.  lackson  county 
war  finance  chairman,  presents 
Treasury's  distinguishes  service 
citation  to  Helen  V.  Neolis,  edit* 
oriol  department  secretary,  ior  the 
lackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


Thomas  L 


Kirkley 


\k  The  Business  Office 


LIVEST  G.  WILLIAMS,  for¬ 
merly  city  circulation  man- 
H'tf,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  flec- 
has  been  named  city  cir- 
r.:'ation  manager  of  both  the 
^;etllboro  Daily  News  and 
HfCMtL 

0.  L  Bourque,  formerly  cir- 
~UUon  manager,  Montreal  La 
htrie,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
etary-treasurer  and  manager. 
JiTOT  Bicknell,  formerly  as- 
'5«iAte  editor,  Egyptian  Key,  a 
■ijiime  in  Southern  Illinois, 
3a  Joined  the  advertising  pro- 
^jlion  and  research  department, 
as  Pranctsco  Chronicle.  Allen 
C  Kinsel  has  joined  the  same 
•  .siftment  as  a  staff  artist  and 
i.'OUt  man. 

Tout  Whitehead,  formerly  of 
advertising  staff,  Jackson 
IMIb.)  Daily  News,  is  now  with 
sendian  ( Miss. )  Star. 

JoHM  F.  Connery,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
’W.  has  joined  the  foreign  edi- 
“■ins  department,  Newsweek,  as 
1  space  salesman. 

Mas.  Pat  Corrick  has  joined 
™  advertising  staff,  Martins 
reny  (o.)  Times-Leader. 

John  Donahoe,  formerly  with 
jhe  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  has 
®ned  the  advertising  staff, 
ijsckaon  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 
'OHH  Humphries,  formerly  on 

il*ITOI  ft  PUILISHIRf 


.  .  .  has  been  tops  as  a  news¬ 
man  with  newsmen  too  long 
not  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  leg-work  in  getting  the 
news  first  .  .  .  and  getting  it 
right! 


STOKES'  stride  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  one  in  every  corridor, 
lobby  and  office  of  the  capitaL 
When  he  beats  out  his  clear, 
crisp  reports  .  .  .  you  and 
your  readers  can  count  on 
AUTHENTICITY  .  .  .  old- 
fashioned  fact-finding,  be¬ 
cause  old-f ashioned  leg-work 
does  it! 


THREE  ) 
SQUARES 


By  Waif  Difxen 

This  new  sports-theme  strip  is  Ideal 
for  any  comic  page  ...  a  "natural" 
for  your  sports  page.  Can  be  used 
three  columns  wide  or  one  column 
deep  .  .  6  releases  a  week. 


TO  BE 
RELEASED 
JUNE  3 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


Harry  Baktr,  Mtr.  400  W.  Madiwn.  Chtca«a  6,  III. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  43 


Harry  Jenkins,  formerly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
bureau.  Press  Association,  was 
recently  drafted  into  the  Army. 

Alvin  Austin,  has  resumed 
his  post  as  night  editor.  Grand 
Forkt  (N.  D.)  Herald,  after  mil- 
ita^  discharge.  F.  J.  O'Neil, 
acting  night  ^itor,  has  taken  on 
other  editorial  duties. 

Martha  Jackson,  woman’s 
page  editor,  Cincinnati  Post, 
has  been  named  Cincinnati  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter. 

Earl  Vacariu,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  feature  writer,  Martins 
Ferry  ( O. )  Times  -  Leader,  has 
been  appointed  wire  editor,  fol¬ 
lowing  military  discharge. 

Linwooo  McGuire  Day,  for¬ 
merly  of  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  Ard¬ 
more  (Pa.)  Chronicle. 

Joseph  Shallit,  former 
science  editor,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  been  promoted  to  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Army. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Bvtry  SsturJty  tinct  1S84 


With  which  hat  been  merged:  The  Jour- 
•alitt,  eatablithed  March  24,  1884;  Newt- 
■aperdom,  Marcia  1893;  Fourth  Ettate, 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  ft  Pablither,  De- 
oonbcr  7,  1901;  Advertising,  February 
L  193S.  Titles  Patented  and  Kegistered. 
vantenta  copyrighted  1946. _ 

T>i  Edito*  ft  PupLisHB  Co.,  Inc. 

Janas  WaioBT  Bbowh 
_ Pnsidtnt _ 


GtHtral  PubHcation  Officts: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
4M  St.  ft  Brsadway,  N'ew  York  18,  N.  V. 
Ttltpltoinf. 

BRyant  9-J0S3,  3053,  3054.  3055  ft  3056 

a  nEwsraraa  fom  naaana  o>  Niwsraraat 

PnanaT  U.  Baown,  Editor;  Janoita  M. 
WaLsan,  Usm*ging  Editor;  SaiiuaL 
Bovnaa,  Attoeiate  Editor-  StapnaN  J. 
MoNCKaa,  Nrmi  Editor;  Barry  FaazaL. 
Wiuian  Baan,  HaLan  M.  Staomton, 
Ptmturtt;  Jack  Paica,  T.  S.  laviN,  V\ . 
LnriNCSTON  Laanao,  FaaNa  E.  IknL- 
MaM,  Contrilmtina  Editors;  Viboinia 
Bbowm.  Librarian. _  _ 


Janas  Waianr  Bbown,  Ja.,  Publisher; 
Crabim  T.  Stuabt,  General  Manager 
and  Advertising  Dtrecior;  Josiah  B. 
KaaNar,  Marketing  and  Research  Man¬ 
ager;  Gaoaoa  H.  SraaTa,  Circulation 
Manager;  BaiTV  Lou  Hicas,  Classified 

mud  Placement  Manager, _ 

Washington  4,  D.  C.,  Bureau,  Janaii  J. 
Butub,  1383  National  Press  Bldg.,  Tele- 

phone.  Republic  1980. _ 

Chicago  1,  Btteean,  810  London  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.,  State  4898;  GaoBca 
A.  BaaNnaMBUBo,  Editor;  Habby  K. 
Black,  Advertising  Representative. 
Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Trust  Bldg.,  ISth  and  Maerket  Sts.,  Phila. 
^  Pa.,  Th.  RITenhouse,  4582;  CHaaLBs 

W.  Duaa,  Correspondent. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Canpaaix  Watson, 
Mills  Building,  San  Francisco  4;  Tele- 
phono,  Sutter  1393;  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents,  Haaav  Nblsom,  2402  Russell  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Telephone,  Thomwall  9868; 
Donald  R.  TarLMt,  1410  Norton  Aae., 
Glendale.  Telephone,  Citrus  28588. 
Pacihe  Coast  Adaertising  Representative  ■ 
Duncan  A.  Scott.  Mitts  Building.  San 
Francisco  4;  Telephone,  Sutter  1393; 
and  408  Pershing  Square  Building,  Lot 
Angeles  13;  Telephone,  Michigan  0921. 
London  Ofieex  Vbba  CnaNDLBa,  224 
Russell  Court,  Wefturn  Place,  W.  C.  2. 
^usscaiPTioH  IUtbs:  By  masl  Myable  in 
advance;  United  States  and  luand  Pos¬ 
sessions,  ^  per  ^ear;  Panada,  $4.50; 
Foreign,  $5,  indndmg  Ydar  Book  number. 


Howard  Browning,  former 
Philadelphia  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  staff.  Dean  Anderson 
Campaigns,  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

Edward  A.  McDonnell  of  the 
editorial  department.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  Michi¬ 
gan  Catholic,  official  weekly  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

James  Gray 
formerly  liter¬ 
ary  editor  and 
drama  critic,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer 
Press,  has  been 
appointed  book 
editor,  Chicago 
Daily  News, 
succeed- 
ing  David  Ap¬ 
pel,  who  will 
become  literary 
critic,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Clyde  H.  Mathews,  formerly 
managing  editor,  Jackson 
(  Miss. )  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  staff,  Bernard  Relin  Associ¬ 
ates.  New  York  p.  r.  firm. 

William  J.  Swank,  formerly 
on  the  telegraph  desk,  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y. )  Post-Journal,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor. 

James  W.  P.  Hart  has  re¬ 
signed  as  news  editor,  Green¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Record -Argus  and 
announced  his  retirement. 

John  William  Rogers,  for¬ 
merly  book  editor.  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
Times  Herald,  has  been  named 
literary  editor,  Chicago  Sun 
Book  Week.  He  will  continue  as 
consulting  editor  of  the  Times 
Herald’s  Sunday  Book  section. 

Hugh  Reid  Thompson,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  news  staff,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va. )  News  Leader,  has 
been  named  publications  editor. 
Virginia  Transit  Company  and 
the  Portsmouth  Transit  Co. 

Emma  Jo  Hill  has  been 
named  court  house  reporter, 
Beckley  (W.  Va. )  Post-Herald. 

Art  Lentz,  formerly  assistant 
sports  editor,  Madison  ( Wis. ) 
Capital  Times,  has  been  named 
editor.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Athletic  department  sports  news 
service. 

Russell  B.  Pyre  began  his 
31st  year  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  May  1. 

Joseph  Cohen,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  Milwaukee 
newspapers,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  Milwau¬ 
kee  area. 

Tom  Thomas,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
has  been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  United  States  Ju¬ 
nior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chicago. 

Louis  Philippe  Robidoux 
marked  his  25th  anniversary  as 
editor-in-chief,  Sherbrooke 
(Que.)  La  Tribune,  Apr.  21. 

Glen  Ogilvie,  Jim  Barnes  and 
John  Rose  have  returned  to  the 
news  staff,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
following  military  discharge. 

Kent  Sagendorph,  formerly 
aviation  editor,  Chicago  Times, 
has  been  named  on  a  committee 
which  will  administer  Michi¬ 


Gray 


gan's  $50,000,000  veterans’  trust 
fund. 


First  Lt.  Frank  J.  Boyce, 
formerly  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  has  been 
placed  on  inactive  service  after 
four  years  in  the  Army.  Ivan 
Sandrof,  formerly  reporter.  Tel¬ 
egram,  has  been  discharged  from 
the  Army.  Edward  McGovern, 
formerly  copy  boy.  Telegram, 
has  rejoined  the  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter  following  military  dis¬ 
charge.  Michael  J.  Manning, 
chief,  Marlboro-Hudson  bureau. 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  county  edi¬ 
tor,  Telegram.  His  successor  as 
bureau  chief  is  Frank  H.  Kel- 

LEHER. 

Alexander  Dodder,  formerly 
of  the  Flint  ( Mich. )  Journal, 
has  purchased  the  Union  City 
(  Mich. )  Register  -  Weekly  from 
Fred  Robinson. 

Harold  Banks,  former  morn¬ 
ing  city  editor.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job.  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion.  Edward  H.  Capers  and 
Jack  Butler  have  returned  to 
the  Star-Telegram. 

Van  McNair,  Jr.,  formerly 
makeup  editor,  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch,  has  joined  the 
Winston-Salem  IN.  C. )  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 

Harris  Vennema,  formerly 
financial  and  industrial  editor, 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  financial 
staff  of  United  Press  in  New 
York,  will  be  editor  of  a  new 
publication  to  be  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Banker. 

Royal  Brougham,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  was  presented  a  War 
Department  citation  for  his  war¬ 
time  services  on  behalf  of 
servicemen. 


^itor,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Ci«’. 
Patriot,  recently  rec^vM  ' 
military  discharge.  Hi.  vr 
Martha  Lamoreaux  "  ” 
has  resigned  from  the 
and  has  been  replace* 
Patricia  Phillips. 


Wedding  Bells 


MRS.  SILVIA  GOULD  THnv 

SON  of  New  York  City 
Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr., 
head.  Eastern  European  bur*tt ' 
Associated  Press,  and  authors 
the  book.  Headquarters  Bwfc. 
pest,  in  New  York,  recently. 

Katharine  Young,  represent! 
tive  in  Australia,  Canadian 
Board,  and  William  Shwab."'* 
Canadian  Press  Staff  corretpoei. 
ent  in  Australia,  recently  ij 
Sydney. 

Jeannette  T.  Denommi,  Fitd- 
burg.  Mass.,  and  J.  Robert  Pb.. 
LETiER,  reporter,  Worcemr 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  on  Apr.  8. 

Pauline  Riley,  New  Ytrt 
correspondent,  London  Dnk 
Sketch,  and  Charles  S.  Jo- 
NiNGs,  editorial  staff.  New  York 
Post,  in  New  York  City,  Apr.  21. 

Flora  Cobb,  classified  depin 
ment,  Portland  (Ore.)  Orepos 
ion,  and  Allan  Niles,  recently, 

Beula  Robeson,  formerly  dtr 
sified  advertising  manager,  Sfsr 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  HeraU-Jound 
and  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-lt 
quirer,  and  Dr.  Earl  Poou,  it 
cently  in  Spartanburg. 

William  Arthur  Gurley,  chid 
of  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  buma 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-^ 
mont,  and  Carene  Finch,  re¬ 
cently  in  Roanake. 

Gertrude  Rugart  Owens  aot 
Capt.  Ben  Griffin,  Jr.,  formerly 
reporter  and  photogrqihe. 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 


Donald  F.  Williams,  Marvin 
Richmond,  Francis  E.  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Chllds  Dies 
Harry  Higgins  have  returned  Washington  —  Mrs.  T.iiiiM 
to  the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele-  Marquis  Childs,  mother  of  Coi 
gram  and  Gazette  following  umnist  Marquis  Childs,  did 
military  discharge.  May  4  at  her  home  in  Somerm 

Al  Cotton,  formerly  sports  Md. 


Heart  Confidante 


Doris  Blake 


Boy  meets  girl — young  love  and 
its  myriad  problems  are  born.  In 
honest  need  countless  young  people 
solve  their  perplexities  through  the 
expert  advice  of  Doris  Blake.  Give 
your  young  readers  the  advantage 
of  their  own  ^art  confidante. 


for  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  Siuu- 
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t4TELEGR4N -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Q E ORoa  F.  Booth 

.  -  ASSOC  I  AXES.  NATIONAL  HE  PRf  St  NTATIVES 


loulder  Class 
I  Journalism 

uQibors  238 

Colo. — The  college  of 
r-ajlism  at  the  University  of 
shows  one  of  the  great- 
tiatreases  in  enrollment  over 
^  days  of  any  college  on 
^  overcrowded  university 
gm.  Spring  terms  enroll- 
^  has  reached  238,  as  com- 
with  130  in  1940.  Seven- 
r^ilht  are  veterans. 

Director  Ralph  L.  Crosman  of 
he  college  of  jouriuilism,  how* 
,7er  does  not  believe  that  the 
j  will  all  attempt  to  crowd 
>j)  the  daily  news  field.  He 

jtd. 

More  students  are  becoming 
iierested  in  the  study  of  jour- 
iian.  because  of  the  many 
|gn  it  opens  to  all  fields  of 
(aanunications  —  newspapers, 
wpsnes,  press  associations. 
>;rei|n  correspondence,  pictorial 
ioi;niaIism,  trade  journals  and 
riiio. 

Social  Aspects  Stressed 
1te  main  purpose  of  our 
is  to  give  graduates  a 
daruixlerstanding  of  the  social 
Mpoosibility  of  the  newspaper 


j  I  democracy,  and  the  effects 
i  food  and  bad  newspaper  be- 
hfior  upon  public  opinion  and 
ititudes.” 

.tctual  training  for  newspaper 
nrk  comes  only  in  the  college's 
nior  year,  with  what  is  aca* 
ifinically  termed  “laboratory 
writ.” 

IV  journalism  "lab”  consists 
•f  I  city  room,  copy  desk  and 
fill  student  staff,  complete  with 
iiiii4ing  editor.  They  "pub- 
U"  the  Colorado  Sun,  a  paper 
which  never  goes  to  press. 

The  Sun  has  Associated  Press 
wire  service  for  one  of  the  two 
dip  a  week  it  is  “published." 
snd  United  Press  service  for  the 
other.  Local  news  is  gathered 
Iran  the  several  runs  in  Boul¬ 
der.  as  students  are  shifted  from 
another 


Per  capita  spending  by  Worcester  County's  half  million 
population  reached  $608  in  1945,  well  above  the  national  average 
of  $550.  Compare  Worcester  County's  $301,500,000  retail  sales 
last  year  with  those  of  1939  —  $148,080,000,  or  a  gain  of  102%. 
National  improvement  over  the  same  period  reached  only  75%. 

To  tap  this  prosperous,  growing  market,  use  the  Worcester 
Telegram -Gazette  with  a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  135,000 
and  a  Sunday  circulation  in  excess  of  95,000. 


one  assignment  to 
throughout  the  year. 

Under  supervision 
itudent  managing  editor,  a  front 
page  dummy  is  prepared,  while 
the  copy  desk  carefully  edits  all 
«py— wire  and  local.  A  “post- 
Mrtem"  session  the  following 
day  compares  the  “Sun”  with 
other  Colorado  evening  dailies, 
iiid  all  errors  in  writing  or  in 
diting  news  are  <then  thrashed 
out 

The  school  also  has  a  monthly 
at  which  a  prac- 


ronvocation,  at  which  a  prac* 
liting  newspaperman  is  invited 
to  speak  to  the  students.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  annual  Newspa- 
P«f  Week  was  abandoned,  and 
Ihe  school  instead,  published 


All  figures  from  the  Dept,  of  Commerce  presented  by  Printers'  Ink,  April  .5. 


•’egro  weeklies,  has  been  formed  | 
w  the  promotion  of  national  i 
•dvertising  sales.  The  papers 
in  Asheville,  Fayetteville, 

■•leigh,  Wilmington  and  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem.  I 

I*IT0R  a  PU  R  LI  S  her  for  May  11 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


£.4  4  Walck  ’ 

San  Francisco  Veterans 
Recall  Glorious  Past 

By  Ccanpbell  Wataon 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Glories  of  dirigible  balloon  flight  in  Berk- 
Journalism  in  days  gone  by  eley  in  1908.  He  was  aboard 
lived  anew  for  a  night  as  mem-  when  the  balloon  was  released 
bers  of  the  Late  Watch  met  for  at  one  end  only,  tilting  it  at  an 
the  eighth  time  in  the  San  Fran-  angle  which  cascaded  its  pas- 
ciaco  Press  Club  Apr.  20.  sengers  to  the  ground.  Five 

It  was  a  hallowed  night  of  weeks  in  the  hospital  resulted 
memories  that  lasted  into  the  from  that  exploit.  1 

Easter  hours,  bringing  expres-  Greeting  to  Heorst 

slons  of  conviction  that  the  ^  ?  v  ( 

yearly  meeting  of  Journalism's  .  Mundell,  who  bMame  a 

veterans  U  now  so  well  estab-  dentist  but  never  practlc^  pro- 
llshed  it  wiU  never  die  and  the 
hope  that  ciUes  elsewhere  might 
form  similar  organizatons. 

There  was  liSht  and  shadow. 

Joy  in  renewed  friendships  and  roe  ^Idstein  originated  the  plan 
sorrow  for  those  passed  on.  in 

this  meeting  of  more  than  100  at  ^  ®®’ 

flower  -  bedecked  and  candle-  *®cted  the  name, 
lifted  tables.  W.  A.  “Doc”  Reminiscenses  continued  in- 
Mundell,  once  of  the  Son  Fran-  formally  throughout  the  eve- 
cisco  Examiner,  presided,  with  ning.  Bob  Willson  told  of  han- 
Neil  Hitt,  Son  Francisco  Chron-  dling  Spanish  -  American  war 
ieic,  as  co-master  of  ceremonies,  copy  and  Eldgar  Waite  recalled 


Francisco  area  newspapers.  A1 


T.  Baum  of  the  Examiner,  told 

of  going  across  the  Bay  with  six  -h®^’.*  iV'thnt 

other  newsmen  in  a  Crowley 
launch  to  print  the  disaster  story 

in  the  Oakland  Tribune  plant.  nnP^*n°"»vl.n 

JTs  on  an  even  oasis  with  men. 
Tc^ay  he  alone  survives  of  the  g  g  ganders  told  of  early  Oak- 

John  Francis  Neylan,  reporter  days, 

who  became  nationally  known  Two  Hearst  veterans  told  of 
as  an  attorney  and  who  for  many  failures  to  recognize  the  voice 
years  numbered  William  Ran-  of  "The  Chief  when  he  called 
dolph  Hearst  among  his  clients,  during  late  hours.  One  admitted 
deplored  the  new  era  in  which  fhat  as  night  city  editor  he  had 
newspapermen  look  for  security,  suggested  the  caller  go  home 
“Newsmen  should  throw  se-  and  go  to  bed  rather  than  worry 
curity  overboard  and  go  for  in-  about  how  to  send  a  telegram 
dependence.  They  don't  know  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  An- 
what  they  are  missing,”  he  said,  other  said  Mr.  Hearst  had  been 
in  recalling  the  times  when  re-  forced  to  place  a  second  call  to 
porters  were  perpetually  behind  ®  sports  department  when  an 
in  their  rent.  oflfice  boy  indignantly  “kidded 

Mr.  Hitt  responded  for  the  back”  thinking  some  one  was  at- 
younger  veterans  by  saying  that  tempting  a  hoax. 


his  era  looked  forward  to  chid¬ 
ing  a  new  generation  about  cov¬ 
ering  events  in  the  days  of 


Annual  Paper  Published 
Gene  Block,  former  San  Fran- 


phones  instead  of  from  television  oisTO  Call-Bulletin  city  editor 
aets.  The  Late  Watch  expands  the  meeUng  emphasis^ 

annually  by  making  toose  of  25  *he  outsanding  ^^lues  of  the 


years'  experience  eligible. 


newsman — friendship  and  loy- 


James  E.  McCormick,  once  Ex^iner 

with  the  Chronicle,  said  the  columnist;  Fred  Walker.  Hearst 
gathering  had  brought  to  him.  veteran;  Jack  Densham,  once  a 
though  sightless,  a  parade  of  the  waterfront  reporter;  Louise 
things  really  worthwhile,  “the  Landi*  and  Arthur  Cahill  were 
shadows  out  of  what  San  Fran-  among  those  speaking  briefly, 
cisco  is  built  on  ’  Representatives  of  the  younger 

The  Late  Watch  is  now  on  a  veterarw  group  inclined 

permanent  basis,  said  Roy  Leiser.  ^ronicle,  and  Roy 
Fellon.  Cummings,  Call-Bulletin. 

Carl  Wallace,  who  described  The  annual  Late  Watch  edi- 
himself  as  “a  photographer  who  tion  appeared,  printed  by  the 
Anally  got  to  the  head  table,”  Examiner,  with  poems  and  arti* 
convulsed  the  gathering  with  cles  by  Edgar  Gleeson,  Charles 
stories  of  early  news  camera  M.  Coleman,  Jimmy  Swinner- 
deoling  with  tough  city  editors,  ton,  Willson,  Mundell,  Arthur 
Wallace  broke  into  a  regular  Price,  Robert  L.  Small,  C.  E. 
berth  on  an  early-day  news-  Persons,  now  with  McCann- 
pajier  after  free-lancing  an  early  Erickson;  Will  Irwin  and  others. 


Dorothy  Dean,  left  director  oi 
women's  activities.  Spokano 

(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  chats 
with  Elisabeth  Woody,  director  oi 
General  Electric  Consumers 

Institute. 


Vats  accident  and 

....  pressure  for  local  news  play 

It  was  W  years  after  for  the  combined  to  produce  a  Santa 
o^fl^P^ly  compos^  only  Rosa,  Calif.,  newspaper  headline 
of  those  who  covered  the  1906  reading:  “Fourth  Street  Strewn 
Mrthquake  and  Are  for  San  ^ith  Fallen  Women.” 


TOPIC  IS  FOOD 

Mrs.  Olga  Honscomb,  leit.  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pion¬ 
eer  Press,  and  Mrs.  Maloa  Duify 
Gribkcii  right.  Oakland  (Calii.) 
Tribune,  put  some  questions  to 
Miss  Marguerite  Fenner,  director 
oi  home  economics.  Paciiic  Gas 
&  Electric  Co»  at  the  Food  Edi¬ 
tors'  Conierence  in  San  Francisco. 

Arkansas  Press  Ass'n 
Announces  Contests 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  will 
conduct  its  midsummer  meeting 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  Hot 
Springs.  June  6,  7,  and  8,  Asso¬ 
ciation  Manager  Kenneth  Elliott 
announced  recently. 

Plans  for  contests  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  publishers  also  were 
made  public.  Among  the  awards 
to  be  presented  at  the  meeting 
in  January,  1947,  will  be  the 
Roy  L.  Elliott  Trophy  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  among  weeklies; 
the  C.  E.  Palmer  "Trophy  for 
outstanding  public  service  per¬ 
formed  by  daily  newspapers, 
and  the  LeFever  Advertising 
Trophy  for  promotion  of  sales- 
mansnip  of  local  advertising, 
open  to  both  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Cash  awaids  will  be  ;0ro- 
sented  for  general  excellence 
among  weeklies,  one  prize  for 
those  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population,  and  another  for 
those  in  larger  towns.  Two 
prizes  will  be  awarded  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  dailies  in  towns  over 
and  under  10,000  population. 

Other  contests  open  to  both 
dailies  and  weeklies  will  be  ag¬ 
riculture  writing;  columns,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  and  press  work, 
makeup  and  typography.  Open 
only  to  weeklies  will  be  an  event 
for  country  correspondence. 


Ernest  Scholz, 
Ex-Circulotion 
Wizard,  Dies 

Ernest  A.  Scholz.  70.  wid.;, 
known  at  one  time  as  a 
tion  wizard  of  newSapep' 
magazines,  died  in 
Calif.,  May  5. 

Born  in  Dubuque,  Iom  i. 
1875,  he  began  his  care^u^ 
newsboy  at  the  age  of  i 
South  Chicago.  In  1880  hi 
came  an  errand  boy  for  tL 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  ^ 
years  later  at  the  age  of  20  «« 
named  circulation  manager. 

In  1901  he  was  appointed 
culation  manager.  Chicago  sL 
ord-Herald  and  in  191Svw^ 
moted  to  business 
During  his  association  withS 
paper,  the  Record-Herald  ym 
said  to  have  built  up  the  larni 
subscription-by-mail  busineiid 
any  daily  newspaper  in  tb 
United  States. 

Mr.  Scholz  came  to  New  Yoit 
City  in  1914  to  take  a  minor  po¬ 
sition  with  Crowell  PuhiiAi^ 
Co.  A  year  later  he  was  » 
pointed  circulation  manager.  Is 
this  position  he  directed  thi 
largest  number  of  personnel  os- 
gaged  in  circulation  work  iv 
any  single  concern  in  the  world. 
He  originated  branch-ofiBce  sub¬ 
scription-sales  methods,  whkb 
led  to  the  development  of  nuf- 
azine  groups  with  multi-milliM 
circulation. 

In  1919  Mr.  Scholz  was  ly 
pointed  circulation  director  of 
Butterick  Publishing  Compas; 
and  later  was  with  the  Uiiitod 
States  Daily  until  his  retho- 
ment  when  he  went  to  Califor 
nia.  , 

In  Pasadena  he  devoted  bin- 
self  to  civic  affairs  and  wu  ic- 
tive  in  the  Red  Cross,  war  hood 
drives  and  like  pursuits. 

During  his  residence  in  Chi¬ 
cago  he  was  a  member  of  tho 
Athletic  Club,  was  noted  for  hii 
tennis  and  swimming  skill  and 
won  many  trophies.  His  clubi 
also  included  the  New  York 
Athletic,  Aldine  and  Pasadeu 
Country. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  the  for 
mer  Lillian  Alice  Dewey;  throe 
brothers,  Charles  G.  and  Emil 
M.  of  New  York  and  Theodore 
of  Chicago,  and  a  sister,  Hrt 
Bertha  Nigg  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Mrs.  Smoots  Dies; 
Texas  Journalist 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Mrs.  Msrj 
Winn  Smoots,  creator  of  “Aunt 
Lucindy”  and  pioneer  Teiu 
woman  Journal!^  died  here 
May  4.  Her  “Aunt  Lucindy” 
humorous  column,  started  about 
30  years  ago,  is  still  appeariof 
in  a  number  of  Texas  new 
papers. 

Mrs.  Smoots  established  the 
Texas  Woman,  first  womsni 
newspaper  in  Texas,  in  1W7, 
and  was  associate  editor  of  t^ 
American  Home  Journal,  with 
which  Texas  Woman  was  late 
merged.  She  organized  the  Dw 
las  Writers’  Club  and  was  • 
member  of  the  Texas  Preai  ^ 
sociation  and  Texas  Editors’  Ar 
sociation. 


IDITOR  ft  FUILISHIR  for  May  11. 


Western  Electric 


"Sure,  I’ve  made 
41,000,000  telephones 


ONA  pr«senfs  America  t  fore¬ 
most  authority  oft  the  Par 
East  in  a  vital  weekly  com¬ 
mentary.  A  qrowinq  list  of 
papers  finds  Lattimore  a  com* 
peliinq  feature. 


Oversea*  New*  Agency 
101  Pork  A»«.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y 


newspapers  outside  the  country. 
.  .  .  The  Nancy  Sasser  advertis¬ 
er-sponsored  "Buy-Lines”  Sun¬ 
day  has  a  Thursday  or  Friday 
companion  beginning  May  9. 
“Housewife’s  Special."  Six  extra 
papers  will  carry  it  and  17  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  under  contract. 


Mauldin  Switches 

Bill  Mauldin's  panel  diiw. 
buted  by  United  Feature  Sya- 
dicate  appeared  on  the  ip|i| 
page  oi  the  New  York  HetaU 
Tribune  this  week  alter  hoving 
been  in  the  New  York  WorU- 
Telegram.  He  has 
shifted  irom  the  SeottU 
(Wash.)  Star  to  the  SeottU 
Times,  lost  some  papers,  his 
syndicate  says,  but  gointd 
others. 

"We  would  have  liked  ts 
have  had  him  some  time  ago.* 
said  Managing  Editor  Georgs 
A.  Cornish,  oi  the  Herald  Trib. 
une.  "and  we  took  him  th* 
moment  we  could  get  him.* 


Back  to  Farm 
AFTER  DRAWING  on  child¬ 
hood  summer  memories  of 
small  town  America  for  35 
years,  Magnus 
Kettner,  West- 
ERN  Newspaper 
Union  editorial 
cartoonist,  has 
bought  a  20-acre 
farminthe  % 

Ozarks  at  Eure-  J 

ka  Springs.  Ark.  — ■ 
and  is  returning 
to  the  country 
to  draw  his  non- 

political  car-  ^  1 

toons.  Born  in  _ 

Chicago  and  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  past 
18  years  in  Highland  Park,  III. 
Kettner  has  habitually  use< 
small  town  themes. 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


SYNDICATES  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  seven  new  features, 
four  of  them  cartoons.  At  least 
three  others  expect  to  be  ready 
with  cartoon  announcement 
next  week. 

Of  interest  to  airplane  comic 
fans  will  be  the  return  of  the 
first  regular  air  adventure  strin. 

"Tailspin  Tommy,”  missing  in 
action  since  June  1942.  when 
Hal  Forrest,  its  author,  went  to 
work  for  the  Army  as  a  civilian. 

The  other  new  cartoon  fea¬ 
tures  are  a  daily  strip  for  the 
Neic  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
its  syndicate,  “Flower  Potts." 
starting  May  20;  a  vertical  or 
horizontal  strip  in  "  T  h  »•  e  e 
Squares"  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate,  starting  soon,  and 
McClure’s  first  t  w  o-c  o  1  u  m  n 
humor  panel,  “Winnie  the 
Wack,” 

“Flower  Potts"  is  about  a  bi"- 
hearted  ex-pug  cab  driver  and 
the  stories  he  mixes  into.  The  Notes 

author,  Tom  Gill,  claims  he  got  WITH  accent  still  on  saving 
the  inspiration  talking  to  cab  white  space,  the  Register  & 
drivers  between  Pennsylvania  Tribune  Syndicate  is  offering  a 
Station  and  the  New  York  Dailv  one-column  cartoon  feature  pre- 
News  Building  during  the  12  senting  tips  on  household  deco¬ 
years  he  was  on  the  art  staff  ration,  wearing  fashions  and 
there.  A  product  of  Pratt  In-  grooming.  "It’s  an  Idea"  by 
stitute  and  the  Art  Students  Vera  is  mostly  picture  and  uses 
League,  he  relaxed  from  mak-  only  about  30  words.  .  .  .  And 
ing  deadlines  with  war  maps  by  Select  Feature  Syndicate  will 
drawing  for  comic  bcmks.  have  a  400-word  daily  feature 

“Three  Squares '  aims  direct-  aimed  at  humor  and  human  in¬ 
ly  at  laughs,  but  without  con-  terest  ready  soon,  “Myrt  and 
tinuity.  Walt  Ditzen.  its  artist.  Mom.”  a  letter  exchange  be- 
turns  out  the  gags  in  sponta-  tween  a  girl  who  goes  to  the 
neous  ink  strokes  without  earl-  city  to  be  a  chorus  girl  and  her 
ler  pencil  drawings.  For  some  mother  on  the  ranch.  Ann  Tay- 
ye^s  an  artist  for  the  National  iqi-^  freelance  writer  for  syndi- 
Safet.v  Council,  he  could  draw  cates  and  pulps,  is  the  author, 
gags  based  on  accidents  without  Columbia  News  Service  will 
■  '  o*"  have  ready  in  a  week  or  two  a 

.  ..  .service  of  15  fashion  pictures  a 

Winnie  the  Wack,  as  its  vveek,  about  half  taken  by  a 

®  staff  cameraman,  the  rest  fur- 

Wa,.  -  If  nished  on  an  exclusive  basis  by 

’  •a-’-hion  sources.  The  release 

will  be  in  glossies  at  a  $10 
Seman-  weekly  flat  rate.  Columbia  has 
'><‘en  furnishing  fashion  pictures 
feature  has  be^  offerTfirst  m  ’>-ing  the  last  four  years  to 
newspapers  formerly 

offered  generally 

The  comic  was  started  in  ^RV*i3i^Wilil|l|i| 

April,  1928,  by  Hal  Forrest  and 
Glenn  ChafRn  the  Bell 

Accord- 

ing  to  Forrest,  many  of  the 
young  fliers  he  met  in  the  Army 
got  their  first  in  planes 

from  the  strip  and  many  of  the 
standard  pieces  of  air  slang  orig- 
inated  in  such  as,  “get  on  the 
beam."  “prop  wash"  and  “wash 
inspired  two  motion 
five  features. 

Job  Data 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  readers 
of  work  or  anxious  to  change 
jobs,  the  AP  Newsfeatures  is 
a  service 

column  thrice  weekly,  beginning 


Kettner 


Committee  Announced 
For  Food  Editors 

Chicago — A  new  committee  of 
publishers'  representatives  hu 
been  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  newspaper  food  editors'  con¬ 
ference  here  in  October,  it  wis 
announced  by  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr, 
chairman. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
Charles  Buttle,  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son;  Charles  Rogers,  Kelly- 
Smith  Company;  Arba  Irwin. 
J.  B.  Woodward.  Inc.;  Frank 
Carpenter.  Jahn  &  Kelley,  Inc.; 
and  Fiske  Lockridge,  Katz 
Agency. 


Mrs.  Edlund  Edlund 

Marketing  Clinic  and  authors  of 
"Pick  Your  Job— and  Land  It." 
The  Edlunds  started  their  Man 
Marketing  Clinic  in  1935,  when 
he  was  president  of  Life  Savers 
Inc.  and  Pine  Bros.  Inc. 


Personals 

SUMNER  AHLBUM,  former  pic¬ 
ture  and  news  editor  of  the 
Providence  ( R.  I. )  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
NEA  Service.  Marc  J.  Par¬ 
sons,  formerly  of  United  Press 
and  recently  an  officer  in  the 
Navy,  has  joined  NEA  as  a  staff 
writer  and  appears  in  a  series 
Monday  on  how  GI  Joe  is  faring 
on  the  campus. 


I  CO«E  RkjHTON  IM  VO 

THE  KITCHEN,  OlRLS.  THERElS 
NOTHINtx  BETTER'N  A  UTn£ 
ja-  3NACK  AFTER  A 

LATE  SHOW.  .5^  r 


R3R  THIS  IDEA  , 
<XIR"T^^ANK^O0S  Wi 
GO  TO  JOEY  LEHR 
OF  MARBLE  HILL, 
K/EW  VORK.N^ 


^  McCLURE 

AniP.ricas  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y> 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 


WAR  CORRESPONDENCE 
JOHN  GRAHAM  DOWLING 

Chicago  Sun  Foreign  Correspondent 
★ 

Commenting  on  their  selection,  the  judges,  number* 
ing  some  of  America's  outstanding  newspaper  and 
radio  men,  declared  that  Dowling  "demonstrated 
unusual  persistence  in  following  the  war  through  to 
a  conclusion  despite  injuries  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  vivid  writer  of  extraordinary  ability." 

★ 

Two  Other  Chicago  Sun  Staff  Members 
Honored  by  Fraternity 

EDO  JOHNSON.  Sun  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many  received  honorable  mention  for  foreign  report¬ 
ing. 

THOMAS  REYNOLDS.  member  of  Sun's 

Washington  Bureau,  received  honorable  mention  for 
his  capital  reporting. 
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H.  H.  Stansbury 
And  Hiram  Ashe 
Open  Agency 

A  new  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency,  Stansbury  & 
Ashe,  Inc.,  has  opened  ofiSces  at 
345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Ashe  Stansbury 

City.  Principals  are  H.  H.  Stans* 
bury,  former  newspaperman  imd 
public  relations  director,  and 
Hiram  Ashe,  formerly  advert!^ 
ing  manager  of  the  Visible  In* 
dex  Corporation. 

The  agency  has  been  set  up  to 
service  general  accounts,  Stans* 
bury  said,  and  to  date,  the  10 
clients  on  the  agency  roster 
“manufacture  everything  from 
snow  plows  to  perfumes.” 

“We  are  an  advertising  agency 
estabiisbed  by  a  public  relations 
man  and  an  advertising  man.” 
Stansbury  emphasizes.  "We 
think  this  is  important  because 
we  believe  in  the  new  trend  to* 
ward  pubiic  relations  in  adver* 
Using  today. 

Mr.  Stansbury  started  out  in 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  old  New  York  American, 
the  paper  his  father,  H.  H. 
Stansbury,  then  directed  as  man* 
aging  editor.  He  later  worked 
on  the  Paris  Times,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  Paris  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  Havana 
American  and  the  Washington 
Times  Herald. 

In  1932  he  organized  and  ed* 
ited  Congressional  Intelligence, 
in  Washington,  O.  C.  Selling 
that,  he  organized  in  December, 
1936,  Capital  Daily,  an  eight* 
page  tabioid  daily.  His  next  po* 
position  was  as  chief  of  press  re* 
laUons  for  the  National  Associa* 
Uon  of  Manufacturers. 

For  the  past  three  years  he 
was  a  partner  in  Selvage  and 
Lee.  New  York  City  public  re* 
laUons  firm. 

Ashe  was  at  one  time  art  di* 
rector  for  Harrison,  Gardner  & 
Rothchild  agency,  and  later,  for 
Oppenheim  Collins  department 
store.  New  York  City.  For  two 
years  he  operated  his  own  art 
studio.  Prior  to  1941  he  served 
as  art  and  design  consultant. 

The  new  agency's  accounts 
are:  Visible  Index  Corp..  New 
York;  Niagara  Falls  Smelting  & 
Refining.  Buffalo;  Conique  Corn., 
Atomique  Perfumes,  New  York; 
Amsler*Morton  Corp.,  Pitts* 
burgh;  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Engineers,  Pittsburgh;  Seneca 
Knitting  Mills,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York;  Welin  Davit  &  Boat 
Corp.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  Al* 
loy  Fabricators,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.;  Dresser,  Inc.,  Air  Charter 
Service,  New  York,  and  the 
the  Livar  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Among  AdvertisingFolk 


Joins  Lennen  &  ^Gtchell 

PHILIP  J.  KELLY,  formerly 

vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager  of  Carstairs  Bros.  Dis* 
tilling  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  will  - 

Join  Lennen  & 

Mitchell,  New 
York,  as  vice* 
president  and 
member  of  the 
Board  of  Direc* 
tors  on  May  15. 

In  his  new  po* 
sition  he  will 
be  the  execu* 
t  i  V  e  assistant 
contact  man  for 
the  agency  on*  Eelly 
Calvert  Reserve 
and  Special  as  well  as  on  the 
the  Carstairs  accoimt  Kelly  had 
been  with  Carstairs  since  1939. 
His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
named. 

Named  Director 

JOSEPH  DUNN,  vicepresident 

of  Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  agency.  He  has 
been  with  Buchanan  for  10  years 
and  is  chairman  of  the  operat* 
ing  committee. 

In  New  Spots 

WARD  SCHULTZ,  for  10  years 

financial  editor  of  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director 
of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Detroit  of¬ 
fice  of  Grant 
Adver  tising, 

Inc.  He  succeeds 
J.  H.  Devins  in 
Detroit,  who 
transfers  to  the 
Chicago  office  of 
Grant. 

Thomas  Pat¬ 
rick  McMahon, 
for  the  past  four 
years  director  Schultz 
of  publicity  and 

public  relations  of  McCann* 
Erickson.  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  of 
Federal  Advertising.  New  York. 

Roland  Israel,  for  the  past 
six  years  advertising  director, 
J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  joined  E.  L.  Brown  adver¬ 
tising,  Philadelphia,  as  execu¬ 
tive  director, 

Ben  Conery,  formerly  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born's  Los  Angeles  office,  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Hillman-Shane,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Harold  C.  Lewis  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Melamed-Hobbs.  Inc. 
He  succeeds  F.  Cliftord  Estey, 
resigned. 

Virginia  Doherty,  formerly 
continuity  writer  with  radio 
station  WNBC,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Joins  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  as  copywriter. 

Robert  I.  Garver,  previously 
sales  manager,  radio  station 
WJZ,  New  York,  has  Joined 
Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  New  York 
office. 


Sophie  Jakobsen,  formerly 
with  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Staff,  San  Francisco,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  has  Joined  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  San  Francisco,  in 
a  similar  capacity. 

Aoele  Gilruth  has  Joined  the 
publicity  staff  of  Hazard  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  New  York.  She  will 
be  in  charge  of  publicity  on 
Scott  &  Wiliiams  nylon  hosiery. 
She  was  formerly  with  Sheldon, 
Morse,  Hutchins  &  Easton  and 
at  one  time  conducted  her  own 
newspaper  *  syndicated  column 
and  a  radio  program  of  fashion 
commentary. 

Henry  Castello,  formerly 
with  Charles  W.  Hoyt  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner  agencies,  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of  Owen 
&  Chappell,  New  York. 

Stanley  Carr,  formerly  with 
William  G.  Seidenbaum  and  Co., 
has  Joined  Friend-Sloane  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  will  set  up  a  beauty 
fashion  department 

Robert  A.  Clair  has  Joined 
Lancaster  Advertising,  New 
York,  as  account  executive. 

Back  From  Service 

COMDR.  JOHN  KETTLEWELL 

has  returned  to  Russel  M. 
Seeds  Co.,  Chicago,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  following 
release  from  the 
Navy.  He  enlist¬ 
ed  in  1943.  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilcox  who 
served  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  officer  with 
the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  has 
Joined  LaRoche 
&  Ellis,  New 
York  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive, 

Wilcox  was  for¬ 
merly  associate  Kettlewell 
editor  of  Life 
magazine  and  since  his  dis¬ 
charge  in  December  has  been 
with  Campbell-Ewald  agency. 

Morton  L.  Pam,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  has  Joined  the  S.  R. 
Leon  Co..  New  York,  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  production  manager. 

Edward  Hobler,  formerly  in 
the  Navy,  has  Joined  Benton  & 
Bowles.  New  York.  He  will 
work  on  the  Prudential  account. 
Other  veterans  returning  to  the 
agency  are:  John  Jackson,  for¬ 
merly  Army,  to  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment:  David  Burt,  formerly 
Navy,  to  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment;  Robert  Faselt,  Navy,  to 
the  checking  department;  Mil- 
ton  Bray,  Army,  the  media  de¬ 
partment,  and  Anthony  Kukuc 
and  Jean  Finnegan,  Army,  art 
department. 

John  W.  DeWolf,  a  former 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army, 
has  Joined  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
New  York,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  He  was  previously  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

John  J.  Hanselman,  formerly 
in  the  Navy,  has  been  named 
account  executive  with  Short  & 
Baum,  Portland,  Ore.  Prior  to 
the  war  he  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Fred  Meyer.  Inc.,  and 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
George  W.  Bamberger  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Martin  have  joined  Hill¬ 


man-Shane,  Los  Angeles, 
service  in  the  armed 
Bamberger  Joins  the 
copy  department,  and  Mart, 
the  art  department. 

Vernon  R.  Ewing,  formal, 
public  relations  officer  K 
Navy,  hM  joined  the  sUff  n 
Curt  Freiberger  &  Co..  Denvw 
to  specialize  in  industrial  copyT' 

William  L.  Rindfuss,  rectat 
ly  released  from  the  Navy  « , 
lieutenant  and  formerly  advci! 
tising  manager,  the  Emporiil 
St.  Paul  department  store  S 
Joined  Lee  -  Stockmen,  ’nw 
York,  as  an  account  executii* 

Ma J ,  Alfred  L,  Plant  Qgr 
reserve,  has  Joined  Fedei^^ 
vertising.  New  York,  as  aa^ 
tant  account  executive  h» 
served  as  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  oflk:er  of  General  Wede 
meyer’s  staff  in  the  Chim 
theater. 

John  Crandall,  fometii 
Army,  has  been  appointed  bi 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Nee 
York  office,  in  charge  of  medu 

Company  Changes 

ROBERT  H.  AMES,  former 

Navy  lieutenant,  has  returned 
to  PCA  (CapiUl  Airlines)  u 
assistant  to  the  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Prior  to  enteri^ 
service,  Ames  was  vicepresideat 
of  the  Charles  C.  Morelsnd 
agency  in  Cincinnati,  vdiere  he 
handled  the  accoimt  M  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star. 

Julius  Haber,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  kCA 
Victor  Division,  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  ssla 
promotion  manager  of  the  RCA 
Tube  Department,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Prior  to  this  appointment  he 
was  engaged  in  special  adver 
tising  and  promotion  assip- 
men&  in  the  company’s  public 
relations  department. 

Ad  Club  News 

L.  E.  TOWNSEND,  vicepresident 

in  charge  of  advertisini 
Bank  of  America,  has  bees 
elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Qub 
Frank  Chapman  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Shell  Oil  Co., 
is  the  new  vicepresident. 

Agency  Notes 
FORD  THOMAS  ROSE,  recent¬ 
ly  an  account  executive  with 
radio  station  KLO,  Ogden,  Utah, 
has  formed  his  own  advertisini 
agency  in  the  Kiesel  Buildlnt 
Ogden.  He  previously  was  ar 
sociated  with  the  newspaper  re 
.cearch  department  of  the  Adver 
tising  Checking  Bureau,  New 
York  City,  and  with  the  display 
advertising  deoartment  of  tb* 
Ogden  Standard  Examiner.  Dur 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  war 
he  was  director  of  civilian  pub¬ 
licity  at  Hill  Field. 

McCann  -  Erickson’s  Buenoi 
Aires  office  has  moved  to  larger 
quarters  at  San  Martin  345. 

Staff  members  of  Shaft*- 
Wilkes.  New  York,  each  con¬ 
tributed  a  can  of  food  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Emergent 
Food  Collection  Committee  « 
the  UNRRA.  They  also  cont^ 
ed  clients  of  the  agency  wio 
the  suggestion  that  thev  do  the 
•same  in  their  organizations. 
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iLet’s  Get  the  Black  Market’s  Hand 
Out  of  the  Traveler’s  Pocket! 

The  underground  sale  of  sleeping  car  space  is  a  national  scandal. 

The  railroads  cannot  escape  responsibility.  The  C&O  Lines  offer 
a  solution  that  will  kill  the  racket  —  if  other  roads  will  join. 

IF  you  travel  very  much,  you  must  have 
1  run  into  a  situation  that  is  bein^  report- 

^  k«f  ftntrrv  naftaancrpni  all  nvar  Amarira* 


i  nm  into  a  situation  that  is  beins  report- 
id  by  angry  passengers  all  over  America: 

No  space  for  sale  at  the  ticket  windows. 
Bat  plenty  of  empty  berths  and  rooms — 
when  the  train  pulls  out.  Often  you  can’t 
boy  a  ticket  through  legitimate  channels. 
Bat  you  can  get  one  any  time,  by  going 
to  the  “right”  person  and  greasing  him 
lith  the  “right”  price. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  typical  cases 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  C&O: 


I  BFr.  X.  in  New  York,  needing  to  go  to 
Sm  Francitco,  atked  what  wae  the 
mrliest  moment  at  which  reaervatione 
tauld  be  made.  He  waa  told  8:00  A.M. 
deeertain  date.  At  8:00  A.M.  on  that 
data  he  waa  in  front  of  the  ticket  win- 
daw— the  firat  in  line.  When  the 
window  opened  he  waa  told  the  train 
waa  aold  out.  He  managed  to  get 
aeeemmodationa  to  Chicago  by  paying 
a  black  market  price.  In  Chicago  after 
Shoura  of  deaperate  effort  he  got  apace 
on  the  "Chief”— by  paying  $20  extra 
to  a  gouger.  On  board  the  "Chief” 
there  waa  plenty  of  unoccupied  apace. 
The  conductor  explained  that  it  waa 
due  to  "laat  minute  cancellationa.” 

Mra.  K.,  a  service  wife,  planned  a 
little  trip  for  her  husband’ a  furlough. 
Unable  to  get  space,  she  tried  the 
black  market.  Space  was  offered  at 
double  the  normal  price.  She  couldn’t 
dford  it.  A  travel  agent  offered  her 
space  if  she  would  stop  at  a  very 
expensive  hotel — which,  again,  she 
couldn’t  afford.  The  K’s  didn’t  get 
their  trip. 

Miss  Q.  had  an  experience  in  a  New 
York  station.  She  waa  told  cancelled 
tickets  for  her  destination  would  go 
on  sale  at  10:00  o’clock.  She  waited 
in  line  more  than  half  an  hour.  When 
a  ticket  was  brought  back,  a  man  be- 
hind  her  held  up  some  money.  The 
ticket  seller  said  there  waa  no  space  for 
sale.  The  line  dispersed,  but  Miss  Q. 
waited  and  saw  the  man  with  the  bribe 
come  backand  instantly  get  his  ticket. 

These  are  not  mere  wartime  experiences. 
Psople  by  the  thousands  are  having  them 


today.  And  whether  or  not  many  railroad 
or  Pullman  employees  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  scandal,  neither  the  rail¬ 
roads  nor  the  Pullman  Company  can 
escape  responsibility.  For  slipshod  policing, 
and  inability  to  see  the  need  for  reforms, 
leave  the  door  wide  open  to  racketeers. 


What  Becomes  of  All  the  Space? 

Sleeping  car  tickets  can  be  bought  up 
weeks  in  advance — in  “blocks” — by 
hotels,  travel  agencies,  or  by  anyone  who 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  this  space  leaking  into 
the  black  market  except  the  honesty  of 
the  man  who  buys  it. 

The  space  is  bought  and  paid  for  in 
advance,  but,  if  it  is  not  re-sold,  it  can 
be  turned  in  for  a  refund  up  to  the 
minute  of  train  departure.  Therefore, 
anyone  who  wants  to  run  a  black  market 
in  sleeping  car  space  can  do  so  without 
any  financial  risk. 


Reform  Agitated  l^nce  1943 

For  more  than  three  years  the  C&O  has 
been  trying  to  get  other  railroads  and  the 
Pullman  Company  to  agree  to  action  that 
would  kill  the  ticket  racket.  Lame  duck 
excuses  have  let  the  black  market  grow  and 
flourish  while  the  railroads  lose  revenue. 


Simple  Remedy  Would  Help  Greatly 

The  C&O  proposes  that  all  “block”  sales 
of  sleeping  car  space  be  stopped  at  once. 
All  space  should  be  reserved  or  sold  in  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  intends  to  use 
it.  Tickets  should  be  non-transferable. 
Hotels,  travel  agencies  and  business  houses 
could  follow  their  present  system,  except 
that  the  space  would  have  to  be  reserv^ 
or  sold  in  the  name  of  the  individual 
passenger. 

The  Airlines  do  it  this  way,  and  they 
have  never  had  a  black  market! 

What  You  Can  Do 

If  you  no  longer  want  to  tolerate  the 
greedy  hand  of  the  black  market  in  your 
pocket — or  be  content  with  a  refusal  of 
space  when  you  know  that  many  bertha 
are  empty — write  to  your  newspaper.  If 
enough  Americans  will  ask  the  support 
of  the  press,  the  ticket  racket — like  the 
“Chinese  Wall”  that  blocked  through 
service  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis — can 
be  broken. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  lines 

Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
PERB  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 
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Newspaper  Interests 
Get  43%  FM  Grants 


By  J«rry  Walker 


BETTER  than  40^r  of  the  con*  Publishing  Co.,  Columbus  ( O. » 


ditional  grants  for  FM  stations  United  Broadcasting  Co.  ( Cleve- 
have  been  issued  to  newspaper  land  Plain  Dealer  t.  Southern 


interests.  Slightly  less  than  Oregon  Broadcasting  Co. 
40%  of  the  FM  applications  have  (Grants  Pass  Courier),  Spartan* 


been  filed  by  newspaper  inter* 
ests. 


burg  (S.  C.)  Broadcasting  Co. 
( Spartanburg  Herald  and  Jour- 


The  Federal  Communications  nal),  KGKL.  Inc.,  Texas  (Son 
Commission  has  made  that  anal*  Angelo  Standard  Timet),  Ports* 


Collegiate  Network 

Philadelphia — William  Penn 
Broadcasting  Company,  Op¬ 
erating  the  Evening  Bulletin 
station  WPCN,  has  gone  col¬ 
legiate,  being  nucleus  oi  the 
newly  formed  Middle  Atlantic 
Network  oi  the  Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting  System.  Joining 
with  it  are  WBMC  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  WXPN  at  the 
University  oi  Peimsylvania, 
WHAV  at  Hoveriord  College 
and  WSRN  at  Swarthmore 
College. 


ysis  itself,  either  to  assure  cer*  mouth  ( Va. )  Star  Publishing  president  of  Columbia  Broad* 

tain  Congressmen  that  there  is  Co.,  and  Twin  City  Broadcasting  casting  System.  Stanton,  speak* 

still  plenty  of  opportunity  for  Corp.,  Washington  (  Longtuew  ing  of  “economically  unattrac- 

the  “small  businessman"  to  get  Daily  News).  tive”  AM  stations  for  rural  cov* 


into  the  FM  field,  or  to  allay  the  making  FM  grants,  the  erage,  suggested: 


fear  of  publishers  that  there  is  Commission  is  proceeding  on  desirable  for  the 


any  antagonism  toward  develop 
ment  of  radio  by  the  press. 


the  basis  of  “one  to  a  customer.”  Commission  to  adopt  a  licensing 


mem  or  raaio  ny  tne  press.  That  is  a  precedural  policy  af*  policy  whereby  a  substantial 

}<  fecting  the  order  in  which  ap-  number  of  profitable  FM  sta- 

834  FA4  applications  on  flTe:  330  plications  are  being  processed,  tions  would  be  assigned  to  a 
were  from  newspaper  interests,  jjjg  fCC  has  explained.  It  is  single  licensee  on  the  condition 
and  166  conditional  grants  had  ^  substantive  policy,  which  licensee  assume  the  re- 

been  issued  to  that  group.  The  jg  covered  by  Rule  3.240  on  mul*  sponsibility  for  operating  an  un* 
Commission  figured  43.5%  of  the  tiple  ownership  Under  this,  profitable  AM  station  for  the 
total  grants  have  gone  to  news*  .ve  Commission  “will  consider  service  of  remote  areas.” 


paper  interests. 

73  Not  in  Radio  Now 


the  Commission  “will  consider 
the  ownership,  operation,  or  con¬ 
trol  of  more  than  six  FM  sta* 


For  and  Against  Blue  Book 


Another  fact  brought  out  by  tions  to  constitute  the  concen*  THE  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In* 


the  statistics  is  that  73  of  the  tration  of  control  of  FM  broad*  quirer,  which  recently  ac* 


newspaper 


whom  casting  facilities  in  a  manner  quired  WFIL,  has  taken  a  stand 


grants  have  been  awarded  have  inconsistent  with  public  inter 


no  present  interest  in  AM  sta¬ 
tions.  That  leaves  93  who  do 


est.  convenence.  or  necessity.' 


in  support  of  the  FCC's  “Blue 
Book”— on  the  public  service 


Perhaps  the  real  test  of  responsibilities  of  the  station. 


have  some  present  broadcast  in*  whether  the  Commission  frowns  “We  are  solidly  against  ‘pig* 


upon  operation  of  FM  stations  gishness’  in  the  use  of  the  pub- 


The  largest  group  of  recipi-  by  newspapers,  to  any  great  ex*  lie's  airways  for  private  gain,” 


ents  of  FM  grants,  naturally,  is  tent,  will  come  after  hearings  said  an  editorial. 


that  of  the  AM  broadcasters.  Of  to  determine  which  of  several  The  Radio  Committee  of  the 


those  who  don't  have  any  pres-  applicants  will  get  available  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 


ent  broadcast  interest,  the  news¬ 
papers  lead  the  field  by  a  wide 


frequencies. 


also  has  endorsed  the  principles 


“Since  VJ*Day."  a  recent  FCC  stated  by  the  FCC,  commenting: 


margin — 73  out  of  a  total  of  119.  announcement  said,  “no  appli*  “It  seems  just  and  desirable. 


Conditional  grants  have  been  cant  has  received  more  than  one  both  in  theory  and  on  the  record 


made  thus  far  to  only  three  FM  grant  without  a  hearing  un-  of  past  performance,  for  the  peo- 


have  applied  for  licenses. 

Since  the  report  was  com¬ 
piled,  the  FCC  has  continued  to 


carried  out  the  purposes  for 


As  a  result  of  its  “cautious  which  they  were  licensed. " 


award  grants  on  approximately  policy,”  the  Commission  reported  In  a  debate  at  Ohio  State  Uni* 


the  same  percentage  basis,  in  that  there  are  today  practically  versity.  Commissioner  C.  J.  Durr 


the  case  of  newspaper  appli-  no  areas  in  which  ail  of  the  asserted  the  FCC  has  a  statutory 
cants.  On  one  list  of  10  grants,  metropolitan  frequencies  have  responsibility  “to  weigh  a  broad- 
there  were  these  four:  Tampa  been  assigned,  and  the  large  caster's  performance  on  the  air 
( Fla. )  Times  Co.,  Eastern  Caro-  supply  of  the  low-cost  commu-  with  the  promises  which  he 
lina  Broadcasting  Co.  (Golds-  nity  station  operating  assign*  made  to  win  a  station  license." 
boro  News-Argus),  Kingsport  ments  “has  hardly  been  drawn  Sydney  M.  Kaye,  CBS  at- 
(Tenn.)  Broadcasting  Co.  upon.”  torney,  argued  against  govern* 

( Kingsport  Times  &  News),  and  An  interesting  thought  has  mental  control  of  programming 

Plains  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.,  been  injected  into  the  Commis-  on  the  theory  that  “radio  pro- 
Amarillo,  Tex.  (Amarillo  Globe  sion's  consideration  of  policy  on  grams  have  to  be  determined 
News).  clear  chanael  allocations  by  the  locally  by  listeners'  tastes  and 

Sixteen  out  of  a  batch  of  38  statement  of  Frank  Stantion,  not  by  a  Washington  recipe." 

grants  on  April  22  went  to  news*  — - - 

i  radio  engineers 


made  to  win  a  station  license." 

Sydney  M.  Kaye,  CBS  at¬ 
torney,  argued  against  govern* 


paper  interests,  as  follows: 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  Co., 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News  *  Journal 
Corp.,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  ( Pensacola  News- 
Journal  ).  Springfield  ( Ill. ) 
WCBS,  Inc.  ( Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  ) . 

Also  Hutchinson  ( Kans. )  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  (News-Herald),  Win¬ 
chester  (Ky.)  Sun  Co.,  Portland 
(  Me. )  Broadcasting  System  ( Ex¬ 
press  &  Press  Herald),  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette 


Compit'tp  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 


Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

M9  I7  INTERNATIONAL  BL06. 

WASHINGTON  4,  0.  C. 


1884  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL 


^tCVRAO 

Bveretl  L,  Dillerd  Cam.  Mgr. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Typo  (Contract 
Spurs  Progiam 

For  Apprentices 


Milwaukee,  Wii.  — 
tions  have  been  compkej;^ 
a  new  contract  has  been 
by  Milwaukee  Typoir^ 
Union,  Local  No.  23, 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  MiUl 
kee  Sentinel,  provldlm  to 
$7.25  increase  in  the  newsMi,, 
scale  for  about  225  printniT 
increase  is  retroactive  to  Mir  / 

The  new  three-yetr  cos*-J 
brings  the  rates  for  joume^ 
prin.ers  to  $68  a  week  Us 
work,  and  $73  a  week  for  nip 
work,  based  on  a  ZTM  ^ 

week.  The  contract  providu!* 

vacations  up  to  three  wecki'- 
employes  of  10  yean'  teair^ 
starting  in  1947.  The  Jouna 
already  has  the  vacation  prer 
sions  in  effect. 

The  apprenticeship  trait:; 
program  of  the  TypograpkS 
Union  is  recruiting  more  ap;. 
cations  here  than  it  can  hand^ 
according  to  Paul  Grums:' 
president  of  Local  23.  Prectia 
ly  all  the  applicants  are  Wc’ 
War  II  veterans,  and  a  lari 
number  of  men  have  bei 
placed.  However,  there  m 
many  more  on  the  waiting  ] 
Interest  in  printing  apprentics 
is  expected  to  be  stimula'i 
still  further  by  the  1B%  ; 
crease  in  the  apprentice  start:; 
rate  incorporated  in  the  r.t. 
Milwaukee  contract  which  pr 
V  dcs  for  a  starting  apprent 
rate  of  35%  of  the  journeyir- 
wage,  instead  of  the  former  25'i 


labor  unions,  and  the  same  num*  less  he  offered  to  put  service  pie  of  the  United  States,  acting 

ber  of  manufacturing  concerns  into  a  community  which,  on  the  through  their  government,  to 

and  stores.  Fifteen  labor  unions  basis  of  existing  applications,  make  some  evaluation  of 

have  applied  for  licenses.  would  otherwise  be  denied  FM  whether  stations  have  actually 


if  Loi  Ang«l*s 

V 


Flying  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates  saves  time  and  monqr 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  coloc  t* 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  papa 
restrictions.  Samples  and  prices 
on  reassess. 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


PuUithari,  Inc. 

(•lary  fristist  SpscisliiU 
2621  W.  54th  StrMt 
.  Los  Angolot  43/  Calif.  . 
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UBLISHER  for  May  II.  If«r^' 


Mama's  in  the  "moo-vies  ! 


Though  she  may  never  win  an  “Oscar,” 
nor  sign  an  autograph.  she*s  the  star  of 
a  picture  that’s  drawing  quite  a  public! 

From  its  title,  you  can  tell  the  film 
is  something  different  in  movie  fare. 
It’s  called  “Quality  Milk  Production” 
—  and  it  deals,  not  with  make-believe, 
but  with  scientific  methods  of  getting 
more  and  better  milk  to  market. 

These  methods  cover  everything  from 
the  brushing  of  a  cow  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  barn.  They  show  how  to  keep 
equipment  sterile;  milk  scrupulously 
clean.  They  bring  progressive  and 
practical  guidance  to  the  350,000  dairy 
farmers  who  will  see  them  on  the  screen. 


Filmed  by  National  Dairy,  the  movie 
is  distributed  to  0.  S.  Public  Health 
Services,  Vocational  Agricultural  De¬ 
partments,  Agricultural  Extension  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  state  and  city  Boards  of 
Health.  It  is  shown  to  farm  associa¬ 
tions,  grange  meetings,  farm  youth 
groups,  and  many  other  such  audiences. 

In  a  sense,  this  picture  might  be  cited 
as  research  in  action.  For  it’s  another 
means  by  which  the  findings  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Laboratories  reach  out 
to  improve  milk  —  nature’s  most  nearly 
perfect  food  —  right  at  the  source,  and 
protect  its  purity  every  step  of  the 
journey  W  dinner  table. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Fish  Store  Linage 
Revenue  Producer 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

DURING  normal  times  the  fish¬ 
eries  of  the  world  annually 
yield  about  18,500,000  tons  (of 
2,000  lbs.  each)  of  food  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products.  During  the 
past  25  years,  fish  consumption 
in  this  country  has  more  than 
doubled.  From  Duluth  to  New 
Orleans,  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  one  may  now  buy 
frozen  fillets  of  fish  or  locally 
caught  undressed  fish. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  fish,  the  fish  linage 
in  the  average  paper  is  very 
small.  Why?  B^ause  no  one 
in  the  advertising  department 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
stores  that  feature  fish. 

Fish  Solas  Will  Incraosa 

Already  hotels  and  restaurants 
are  serving  more  kinds  of  ocean, 
lake  and  river  fish.  Recently 
this  writer  sat  down  to  dinner 
at  the  Barclay  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  and  was  unable  to 
find  a  single  listing  of  meat  on 
a  Tuesday  night  menu.  With 
the  exception  of  a  turkey  en¬ 
tree,  all  of  the  dinner  items 
were  fish — sea  bass,  sword  fish, 
baked  oysters,  boiled  cod  and 
two  others  that  we  do  not  re¬ 
call.  With  the  current  meat 
shortages  and  the  lack  of  fats, 
most  of  lu  are  going  to  eat  more 
eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks 
AND  FISH. 

This  summer  the  ocean  fisher¬ 
men  don't  have  to  worry  about 
boats  or  gasoline  restrictions. 
They  are  going  to  make  plenty 
of  money,  because  every  catch 
they  bring  in  will  be  sold  al¬ 
most  before  they  dock  their 
boats.  Why  run  any  newspaper 
advertising  if  the  product  is  to 
be  in  such  demand? 

Three  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  1st — Any  fish  market  own¬ 
er  who  tells  people  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  more  delicious  fish  dinners 
can  build  a  business  that  will 
keep  on  growing  when  meat  is 
more  plentiful.  2nd — The  paper 
selling  the  campaign  will  have  a 
8*eadv  year  -  round  customer. 
3rd — The  market  will  be  doing 
a  real  iob  in  helping  families 
to  cut  down  on  foods  that  are 
needed  abroad.  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  recently  that  500.000.000 
people  are  facing  starvation. 

Few  inland  restaurants  and 
fish  markets  have  the  weekly 
variety  of  Rsh  to  be  found  in 
the  famous  Benders  Restaurant 
In  Canton.  Ohio.  For  years  on 
end.  this  nationally  famous  res¬ 
taurant  has  bought  from  eastern, 
northern,  southern  and  western 
fish  brokers  the  finest  fish  that 
money  could  buy.  Their  chefs 
know  every  trick  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  fish  served  every 
week.  You  can  have  them 
broiled,  pan-fried,  boiled,  baked 
— in  fact  any  way  you  like  them. 

Note:  If  your  travels  ever 
take  you  to  within  100  miles  of 
Benders,  take  time  out  to  dine 
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in  this  restaurant  just  once. 
Their  tried  potatoes — we  always 
have  a  douoie  order — are  some¬ 
thing  you  will  never  forget. 

Once  each  week  a  receipe 
should  be  run  texting  how  to 
broil,  bake,  try  or  boil  the  fish 
that  are  to  be  sold  during  the 
week.  Usually  the  fish  store 
owner  knows  in  advance  what 
he  will  have  a  week  hence.  If 
the  recipes  are  seasonal,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  your  readers  will  clip 
them  and  many  will  respond  to 
the  Monday  recipe  ad  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Below  each  recipe,  list 
four  or  five  fish  and  prices  per 
pound.  Where  to  get  the 
recipes?  From  the  fish  man, 
any  home  economics  woman  or 
chef  in  your  town.  A  good  cook 
book  will  also  be  found  helpful. 

Wednesday  evening  each 
week,  run  about  75  to  lUO  words 
telling  how  the  fish  man  buys 
his  fish,  where  they  come  from 
and  why  they  are  really  fresh. 
Again  list  prices  in  these  ads — 
about  four  items  and  prices. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  doctor 
or  home  economist  to  write  ads 
for  the  Friday  insertion.  Talk 
about  this  added  enjoyment  of 
eating  fish — how  they  contribute 
to  the  general  health  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  a  big  fish  dinner  is  easily 
digested.  You  never  have  the 
feeling  of  being  “stuffed”  when 
you  arise  from  a  fish  dinner. 
Many  a  time  we  have  eaten  as 
many  as  ten  river  perch  at 
Clayton.  New  York,  and  then 
waded  into  a  big  steak,  without 
any  serious  after  effects. 

Other  themes  that  have  been 
found  to  pull  are — Fish  are 
easily  prepared.  They  don’t 
cost  as  much.  They  please  the 
family.  There  is  little  waste. 

Before  the  war  we  helped  one 
of  our  friends  build  a  fine  fish 
business  by  running  3-inch  ads 
every  Monday  and  Thursday 
evening.  The  market  was  lo¬ 
cated  about  40  miles  from  New 
York,  on  a  side  street.  As  his 
business  grew  he  increased  the 
size  of  the  ads  to  five  inches 
single  column.  At  the  top  of 
every  ad  he  ran  a  small  cut  of 
a  fish.  This  simple  illustration 
quickly  identified  the  ads.  Now 
that  we  have  meat  and  fat 
shortage  problems,  he  runs  three 
nights  a  week  and,  as  you  might 
suspect,  he  literally  sells  out 
five  days  eve^  week. 

Don’t  restrict  your  selling  to 
just  one  fish  dealer.  In  a  town 
of  100,000,  five  dealers  can  each 
afford  to  run  a  continuous  sched¬ 
ule  of  three  ads  a  week  year  in 
and  year  out. 

There  are  many  other  ways  to 
advertise  a  fish  store.  The  only 
reason  we  favor  the  suggestions 
just  offered  is  that  we  know 
they  work.  Get  yourself  some 
fish  store  linage.  It’s  good  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  stay  with  you. 

(No.  186  in  a  series) 


People's  Lobby 
Fights  FTC  Bill 

Washington  —  The  “People’s 
Lobby.”  headed  by  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  has 
launched  a  drive  to  defeat  the 
Reece  Bill  which  provides  for 
court  review  of  orders  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  has  suggested  a  legal 
requirement  that  business  de¬ 
vote  10%  of  advertising  budgets 
to  fostering  of  “free  enterprise.” 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Washing¬ 
ton  representative,  has  sent  the 
lobby’s  arg^uments  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  keynoting: 
“The  burden  of  proof  in  adver¬ 
tising  should  rest  upon  adver- 
ers,  not  upon  government.” 


Aidation's  Annual  Ad 
Budget  to  Soar — ^West 


San  Francisco  —  Aviation’s 
present  annual  advertising  bud¬ 
get  of  $10,000,000  will  soar  to  a 
$35,000,000  yearly  total  within 
a  few  years,  John  R.  West,  pres¬ 
ident,  West-Marquis,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  told 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  here  May  1. 

This  will  include  eight  to  12 
millions  yearly  for  personal 
planes  and  equipment,  $10,000,- 
000  for  service  groups  and  $15,- 
000,000  for  airline  advertising. 
Mr.  West  said,  giving  1955  as  the 
likely  date  for  attainment  of 
these  figures.  Within  18  months 
air  line  travel  will  reach  the 


1940  level  of  Pullman  travel  per 
traffic  mile,  Mr.  West  predicts, 
giving  the  ordered  plane  figures 
by  the  nations  airlines  as  a 
basis  and  using  80%  of  capacity 
to  figure  the  traffic  load. 

The  agency  official  heads  a 
firm,  now  10  years  old,  which 
has  from  the  start  handling  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  air  organ¬ 
izations.  Mr.  West  personally 
flies  his  own  plane. 


AANR  Booklet 

“Daily  Newspapers  and  Radio 
Chains  as  National  Media,”  the 
slide  presentation  prepared  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  has 
been  reproduced  in  booklet 
form,  with  the  endorsement  and 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Excess  Insurance 


Covering 

LIBEL 


We  pioneered  thii  field  and  now  serve 
Newspapers  and  Broadcasters  nation¬ 
wide.  Have  your  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  details  and  quoatioos. 


Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Insurance  Exchange  lldg., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


,  <2# 

SPACE  BUYQl 

\  / 


.  .  .  right  in  being  enihuiiitlil 
over  a  market  presentation  Hul 
quotes  the  latest  Sales  MonsJ 
meat  data  on  local  markth. 


Because  your  clients— the 
sales  executives  of  national  i 
vertisers — read  Sales 
meat  and  accept  its  maiiul 
information  without  question.| 


This  acceptance  was  confirmtg 
in  a  recent  survey  by  the  Mj' 
ket  Research  Company  of  Ami 
erica  when  200  leading  nwiii 
buyers  were  asked,  "Wluil 
publication  is  most  n 
accepted  by  your  clients  «| 
authoritative?" 


The  media  buyers  amwerta 
“Safes  Management.”  In  replf 
to  this  question,  SM  was  names 
far  more  often  than  any  ottrl 
publication  or  publishing  or' 
ganization. 


Which  helps  explain  why  aler 
space  salesmen  can  make  better 
use  of  SM  figures  if  they  re 
ceive  the  backing  of  a  consist¬ 
ent  advertising  campaign 
Sales  Management.  Remea-I 
ber: 


'IT'S  4  TO  1 


Say  the  Natior^s 
Leading  Media  Buyers 


MANAGEMENT 


3S«  FOURTH  AVE,  NEW  YORK  I4.K.1 
CHICAGO  SANTA  lAM*** 


EDITOR  R  PUILISHER  for  May  11.  It* 
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0  ?  WASH 

SIATTIE 

/  TACOMA  y 


SPOKANE 


(twin  ernes 


ST.  LOUIS 


HtANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


iV  LONG  BEACH 


Opportunity 
for  Industry 


The  circles  on  the  map  indicate  500-mile  distribution  areas. 
In  normal  times.  Union  Pacific  operates  a  fast,  merchandise 
freight  (L.  C.  L.)  service  within  these  short-haul  areas,  with 
door-to-door  pick  up  and  delivery  service. 

These  industrial  properties  are  improved  and  occupied  by 
many  diversified  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises. 

Necessary  utilities  are  available  and  each  tract  is  served  by 
adeejuate  industrial  trackage.  Whenever  required,  additional 
trackage  can  he  provided. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  write  W.  II.  HUT.SIZER,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Properties,  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2, 
Nebraska,  regarding  industrial  districts  in  territory  served 
by  Union  Pacific. 


The  western  territory  served  by  Union  Pacific  is  rich  in  count¬ 
less  raw  materials  required  by  industry;  has  power  and  other 
necessary  facilities;  has  a  high  type  of  native-born  labor. 
Here  lies  the  upjiortunity  for  industry  to  build  and  expand. 

Among  the  principal  industrial  tracts  owned  or  served  by  Union 
Pacific  are  those  located  in,  or  near  by,  the  following  cities: 

Omaha,  Neb.  Ogden,  Utah 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  Portland,  Oregon 

St.  Joseph,  Mo,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

(Fairfax  District)  Spokane,  Wash. 

Denver,  Colo.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sait  Luke  City,  Utah  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

As  the  map  shows,  all  these  cities  are  located  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


be  Specific  - 

Sai\  Union  Ridfi 
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PROMOTION 


San  Diego  Journal 
Booklet  Is  Useful 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THERE  is  a  note  of  understate¬ 
ment  in  the  remark  of  Han- 
nalee  Goodwin,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
Daily  Journal,  in  a  letter  this 
week,  that  “merchandising  is 
again,  becoming  a  factor  in  the 
plan.4  of  media,  agencies,  and 
producers.” 

Merchandising  always  has 
been  a  factor.  Certainly  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been  a  headache  for 
newspapers.  Every  publisher 
with  whom  we  discussed  the 
question  at  the  ANPA  meeting 
last  week  had  a  different  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  and  different 
ideas  about  it. 

If  there  is  lack  of  uniformity 
in  newspaper  thinking  on  the 
subject,  there  is  also  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  thinking  on  it. 

New  Thinking  Needed 

But  some  new  and  serious 
thinking  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  by  newspapers  about  mer¬ 
chandising.  As  competition  re¬ 
turns  and  grows,  the  problem  of 
merchandising  will  become  more 
and  more  important. 

The  competition  of  established 
products  will  be  sharpened  by 
the  new  competition  of  new 
products.  As  a  result,  point-of- 
purchase  effort  by  retailers  will 
become  more  important.  This 
is  an  effort  intelligent  merchan¬ 
dising  by  newspapers  can  help. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  either, 
is  the  fact  that  competing  media 
are  giving  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  to  merchandising — not¬ 
ably  the  magazines  and  increas¬ 
ingly  the  radio. 

What  the  San  Diego  Journal 
has  to  contribute  to  thinking  on 
merchandising  is  a  grocery  route 
book  that  is  different  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligently  planned 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  lists  all 
grocery  stores  in  San  Diego 
County.  715  of  them. 

“Rather  than  follow  the  usual 
pattern  of  setting  up  arbitrary 
routes,”  Miss  Godwin  explains, 
“we  listed  all  San  Diego  stores 
in  a  sequence  that  circles  the 
city.  Thus  the  route  can  be  be¬ 
gun  at  any  store,  and  the  sales¬ 
man  can  cover  all  outlets  and 
wind  up  where  he  started.  In 
this  way,  the  list  is  adjustable 
to  the  varying  needs  of  different 
companies,  whether  they  work 
the  city  with  one  man  or  a 
crew.”  Simple  maps  of  city 
and  county  help. 

“Another  headache-saver.”  she 
goes  on,  “is  our  listing  of  legal 
owners  for  all  stores.  This 
makes  for  easier  invoicing  and 
quicker  call  reports.  It  also 
makes  the  book  useful  for  a 
mailing  list.”  A  list  of  whole¬ 
salers  and  chain  store  headquar¬ 
ters  is  included.  Each  store  is 
listed  with  its  OPA  classifica¬ 
tion.  a  quick  guide  to  its  sales 
volume  and  its  chain  or  inde¬ 
pendent  status. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

YOU  could  sit  for  hours  in  fas¬ 
cinated  study  of  a  folder  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  has 
just  put  out  showing  how  the 
war  has  shifted  populations  in 
the  United  States. 

This  problem  of  population 
shifts  is  one  that  affects  prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper  market 
in  the  country,  and  one.  there¬ 
fore,  that  every  newspaper 
should  do  something  about — and 
now.  Advertisers  need  and 
want  information  about  these 
population  changes.  There  is 
probably  no  agency  that  can 
supply  it  more  quickly  than  the 
newspaper.  Supplying  it.  there¬ 
fore,  is  good  promotion. 

The  maps,  charts  and  figures 
in  this  folder  show  the  internal 
migrations  that  have  taken  place 
since  1941  which  have  resulted 
in  15,300,000  persons  having 
changed  residence.  The  folder 
suggests  that  must  of  these 
changes  will  remain  permanent. 
The  trend  in  the  shifting  has 
been  away  from  the  North  and 
the  South  and  to  the  West.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  shown  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  gainer,  with  a  new  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1.600,000. 

Special  point  of  the  folder  is 
that  Los  Angeles  now  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1,805,687,  so  certified 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  as  of  January  28,  1946.  This 
makes  Los  Angeles  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  the  country. 

Radios  in  Chicago 

“ARE  you  estimating  demand  for 

radios  in  the  Chicago  market?” 
asks  a  folder  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  just  sent  out  reporting 
the  results  of  a  survey  about 
future  radio  purchases  by  its 
readers.  Certainly  this  survey 
helps  make  it  easier  to  estimate 
that  demand. 

The  survey  shows  that  167,033 
Daily  News  families  are  “eager¬ 
ly  waiting”  to  buy  176.557  ra¬ 
dios.  Income  facts  about  these 
families  help  estimate  what  kind 
of  radios  they  might  buy.  as 
does  a  section  reporting  their 
“style  attitudes.” 

This  is  a  good  reporting  job, 
quick  to  read  and  digest.  How¬ 
ever,  a  couple  of  points  might 
have  helped  by  making  the  story 
complete — the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  made  the  survey 
and  some  simple  facts  about  the 
technique  used,  questionnaire, 
sample,  projection,  etc. 

Quick  Sell-Out 

THE  Washington  Post  puts  out 

a  simple  folder  reporting  how 
a  345-line  ad  in  a  Saturday  issue 
recently  completely  sold  out  a 
stock  of  $7  and  $8.50  pipes.  Two 
easy  points  would  have  helped. 
How  much  did  the  ad  cost? 
How  many  pipes  were  in  the 
“stock"  that  was  sold  out? 
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Youthiul  Approach 

THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

Union  recently  staged  a  teen¬ 
age  dance  for  3,000  youths  as  a 
buildup  for  readers  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  Youth  Activities  Page.  .  .  . 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  has  offered  $1,000  in  prizes 
for  youths’  essays  on  “Juvenile 
Delinquency:  What  to  Do 

About  It.  ”  .  .  .  The  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif. )  Valley  Times  has 
organized  a  "Young  Writers 
and  Artists  Club.”  Tories  and 
drawings  by  8-to-18s  are  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  on  the  Young 
Folks  Page. 

Down  to  Earth 
CATCHING  up  with  the  war¬ 
time  growth  of  its  area,  the 
Seattle  ( Wash. )  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  is  running  a  series  of 
aerial  photographs  of  mush¬ 
roomed  towns.  Captions  point 
out  sites  of  new  industries,  natu¬ 
ral  advantages,  educational  fa¬ 
cilities,  etc.  Pictures,  made  by 
Staff  Photographer  Stuart  Hertz 
from  a  plane  piloted  by  Avia¬ 
tion  Editor  Robert  Ward,  are 
given  eight-column  play. 

In  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIANS  now  keep 

track  of  the  heat  on  a  clock- 
thermometer  billboard  erected 
for  the  Inquirer.  .  .  .  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  after  three  months 
of  preparation,  presented  700 
pupils  in  a  musical  extrava¬ 
ganza,  “Oh.  Say  Can  You  See.” 
The  choruses,  ballets  and  skits 
were  directed  by  high  school 
teachers.  The  Bulletin  also  has 
issued  a  booklet  detailing  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  which 
it  will  sponsor  for  the  .second 
year. 

Clean  Up  Time 

SPARKED  by  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  a  drive  has  started 
to  make  Stevens  Point.  Wis.  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  “Spotless  Point” 
after  an  area-wide  clean-up, 
paint-up.  flx-up  effort.  Retail¬ 
ers  are  being  sold  on  tieup  ads 
in  the  Stevens  Point  Journal. 
Every  phase  of  the  program  is 
aimed  to  render  community 
service  as  part  of  the  year 
’round  drive  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  save  lives  and  property. 
■ 

Color  Movie  Shows 
DaUas  News  History 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  “Textbook  of 
Democracy,”  a  color  film  docu¬ 
menting  the  Dallas  News’  con¬ 
tribution  to  America’s  free  press, 
received  its  first  public  showing 
here  recently. 

The  21-minute  motion  picture 
dramatizes  the  role  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  in  general  and  the 
performance  of  the  Dallas  News 
in  particular. 

"The  late  George  Bannerman 
Dealey,  chairman  of  the  board, 
took  part  in  the  filming  before 
his  death  last  Feb.  26. 

Ted  H.  Barrett,  former  city 
editor  and  now  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  directed  production 
of  the  picture  and  wrote  the 
script. 
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Cleveland  Press 
Issues  New 


Food  Inventory 

The  first  part  of  the  W 
Cleveland  Home  Inventor 
sponsored  by  the  Cnetelmij 
Press,  has  just  been  publishtd 
It  covers  branded  foods.  h(nt» 
canning  and  home  gardenini 
Other  sections  on  toiletries 
parel,  household  goods,  autonifr 
tive  and  general  buving  hsbit> 
are  now  being  tabulated. 

With  some  refinements  in  tech 
nique  and  broadening  of  ond- 
uct  coverage,  the  study  followj 
the  same  basic  pattern  started 
by  the  Press  in  1932.  Question 
naires  are  distributed  by  Farm; 
Teacher  Associations  in  propon 
tion  to  population  density  in  ^ 
.sections  of  the  market.  An  b 
ventory  of  actual  goods  on  haw 
is  reported  by  housewives,  the 
tabulated  on  IBM  machines 
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Small  Stores  Patronised 

The  current  study,  which  give  A 
the  picture  for  June,  1945,  indi¬ 
cates  two  significant  changes  io 
buying  habits,  by  comparisor. 
with  previous  inventories 
Housewives  tend  during  short 
ages  to  buy  in  smaller  servicf 
stores,  in  order  to  establish  their 
identity  with  the  managers;  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  popularity  of  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  brands  over 
private  labels. 

Cleveland  grocers  have  been 
successful  in  their  efforts  to 
change  shopping  days  for  food 
the  survey  indicates.  With  Satur¬ 
day  volume  so  great  that  it 
hampered  service  to  customers 
the  big  advectising  day  was 
changed  from  Friday  to  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Expenditures  of  weekly  food 
money  on  Friday  rose  from 
13.1%  in  1941  to  21.2%  in  1945 
The  Saturday  expenditure  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  same  period  from 
44.6';  to  35.4"^. 

Among  the  grocery  classifica¬ 
tions.  the  study  showed  some 
significant  trends.  Canned  soups 
were  at  a  higher  point  in  tte 
June,  1945,  inventory  than  in 
any  previous  one.  'The  use  of 
cann^  baby  foods  was  more 
than  double  the  1941  volume. 
There  was  an  increasing  trend 
away  from  non-grocery  outlets 
for  soap  purchases. 
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Raytheon’s  10  KW  FM  transmitter.  One  of 
■  complete  line  of  FM  transmitters  incorpo¬ 
rating  Simplified  Phase  Shift  Modulation 
with  Pirect  Crysul  control  plus  many  other 
caclusive  Raytheon  features. 
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NEWi-Simpliiied 
Phase  Shift  Modulation  and 
Direct  Crystal  Control 

•  Simplicity  — Recognizing  Phase  Shift  Modu¬ 
lation  as  the  best  method  of  Modulating,  Ray¬ 
theon  has  engineered  greater  stability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  into  this  method  by  exclusive  and  greatly 
simplified  circuit  design. 

•  Rugged  Dependability— Direct  crystal  con¬ 
trol,  independent  of  modulation,  gives  positive 
and  automatic  control  of  the  mean  carrier  fre¬ 
quency.  Simple  linear  type  tank  circuits  are 
used  for  all  stages  operating  in  the  FM  band— 
cannot  get  out  of  tune  or  adjustment- 

•  Efficiency— Every  circuit  is  completely 
shielded  to  eliminate  power  losses  by  radiation, 
interaction  and  parasitic  oscillation. 

•  Unit  Construction —Buy  now  only  the  power 
you  need  and  add  a  unit  for  increased  power 
later.  All  units  are  perfectly  matched  in  size, 
styling  and  colors. 

•  Easy  Installation  —  Unit  dimensions  have 
been  held  to  convenient  cubicle  sizes  for  mov¬ 
ing  through  standard  doors,  in  elevators,  etc. 

•  Lasting  Economy— Not  only  is  the  purchase 
price  of  a  Raytheon  transmitter  less  but  your 
savings  continue  through  lower  operating  costs 
achieved  by  greater  operating  efficiency,  lower 
power  consumption  and  long  life  quality  tubes 
and  components. 

•  Operating  Safety  —  Complete  power  inter¬ 
lock  and  an  automatic  shut-off  of  power  when 
rear  doors  are  opened  provide  absolute  safety 
for  all  operating  personnel. 
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WHAT  AMERICA  NEEDS 
IS  TO  RESUME  THE  ARITHMETIC 
THAT  MADE  AMERICA  GREAT 


After  1776,  a  new  kind  of  arithmetic  pro¬ 
vided  the  basis  and  foundation  of  American 
thinking.  It  was  simple  arithmetic  -  it  posed 
the  problem  this  way  make  more  and  more 
goods  for  less  and  less  cost  so  that  more  and 
more  people  can  buy  them.  It  clearly  recog¬ 
nised  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  so 
it  centered  effort  on  cutting  costs— making 
more — selling  for  less—  to  more  people.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  world  took  notice  of 
this  simple  arithmetic  and  people  flocked 
to  our  shores  to  take  part  in  the  great 
American  adventure. 

Along  about  1932,  out  pops  a  different 
kind  of  arithmetic  collectivism.  It  posed 
the  problem  this  way — “spend  two  or  three 
times  your  income’’ — even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  so — “spend  and 
spend,  ta.x  and  tax.’’ 

Let  America  examine  these  two  kinds  of 
arithmetic  the  1776  brand  which  recog¬ 
nized  and  preservi-d  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  egg  or  the  1932-1945  arithmetic 
which  saj’s  “to  heck  with  the  eggs— eat  the 
goose.’’ 

Government  Has  Nothing 

Tax  money  constitutes  all  government 
income  all  it  spends  must  come  from  ta.xes 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  Borrowingmerely 
postpones.  So  if  they  are  spending  more 
than  they  take  in  from  ta.xes,  it  dof>s  not 
worry  the  collectivists.  They  rely  on  the 
simple  expedient  of  printing  bonds  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  the  people-  it  is  all  done  with 
paper.  But  the  pa[)er  part  of  government 
income  merely  postpones,  and  if  it  does  not 
stop  it  shifts  the  burden  from  you  to  your 
children’s  children.  So  the  collectivists  do 
all  the  collecting.  You  don’t.  They  say  “use 
your  outmoded  American  arithmetic  to 
produce  more  wealth — we  need  it — so  as  to 
tax  it  away  from  those  who  produce  it — to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  we  sell  to 
those  who  take  them,  so  that  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  two  or  three  times  our 


The  Pattern  Was  Not 
''Made  in  America" 

The  pattern  of  the  conspiring  collectivist’s 
arithmetic  is  already  set.  It  wasn’t  set  in 
America.  It  is  “Divide  and  Conquer” — take 
everything  -  create  a  new  kind  of  state  that 
owns  everything,  including  your  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  1776  goose  which  laid  the 
golden  egg.  This  pattern  is  of  foreign  origin^ 
You  just  exchange  your  liberty  for  a  tin  cup 
to  use  in  begging  for  favors  from  your  mas¬ 
ters.  The  people  are  to  be  just  serfs — 
panhandlers. 

“Be  fruitful  and  multiply”  —that  Biblical 
injunction  cannot  be  carried  out  unices  we 
hold  inviolate  the  1776  arithmetic  of  liberty. 
You  cannot  distribute  wealth  until  you  pro¬ 
duce  it,  and  the  minute  wealth  production 
l)egins,  wealth  distribution  l)egins.  That 
kills  incentive  capital  risks—  Yes,  “be  fruit¬ 
ful  and  multiply,”  but  industry  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  as  fast  as  government  can  print  bonds. 
If  this  paper  wealth  production  is  not 
stop|)od,  the  1776  arithmetic  will  find  itself 
in  the  financial  hopper. 

Less  cr  More  ? 

Today  America  stands  at  the  crossroads 

one  signboard  points  to  the  left  and  reads 
“Less  and  less  for  more  and  more.”  It 
points  the  way  of  the  collectivists’  arithme¬ 
tic.  The  other  signboard  points  to  the  right. 
It  is  s(>t  upon  a  foundation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  reads  “This  way  for 
more  and  more  for  everybody.” 

The  Sing  Sing  Boys  Have  "Security" 

True  security  comes  from  liberty,  freedom 
and  equality  of  opportunity.  It  does  not 
come  with  being  a  ward  of  the  State.  The 
prisoners  of  Alcatraz,  Sing  Sing  and  Atlanta 
have  security,  but  still  none  of  them  want 
to  stay  there  and,  once  released,  none  want 
to  go  back.  They  seek  real  freedom  and 
liberty. 


Enterprise  a  Spiritual  TM^; 

“Enterprise  which  creates  jobs  is  bon^ 
human  hope  and  aspiration,  it  is  the  h«f( 
of  the. individual,  his  vision  and  cour^ 
which  makes  job-creating  enterprae  poi. 
sible.  A  threat  against  such  hope  is  athrea 
against  all  enterprise  and  against  our  linit- 
less  opportunities.  The  loss  of  hope  within 
the  peoples’  energies,  their  enterjaise,  tbs 
ambitions.”  (Henry  Wallace,  from  tht 
book  “Sixty  Million  Jobs”). 

Tcxlay  business  is  stopped  because  d 
“THE  LOSS  OF  HOPE.”  Business  can  mi 
c*ontinue — because  of  lack  of  security,  ud 
security  is  endangered  by  lack  of  businea 
This  leads  to  labor  unrest,  and  all  toitther 
mean  less  and  less  for  more  and  mon. 

There  Is  No  Substitute  for  Worii 

No  one  yet  has  discovered  how  to  crwti 
without  paying  labor  —  how  to  produa 
without  capital  —  and  how  to  get  capital 
without  savings.  If  we  are  to  consume, 
someone  must  produce.  Never  before  b 
our  history  could  so  many  problems  be 
solved  quickly  by  one  simple  remedy- 
PRODUCTION. 

"Government’s  Economic  IHiteraqf 

We  cannot  consider  our  government 
secure  when  its  expenditures  are  greater 
than  its  revenues.  If  ALL  business  financial 
activities  had  been  handled  since  1932  ic 
cording  to  the  theories  of  the  collectiTisli, 
spending  two  or  three  times  more  than  you 
take  in — every  business  would  be  insolveat, 
completely  broke.  CAN  A  FAMILY 
LIVE  ON  THAT  BASIS? 

There  can  be  no  freedom  in  any  countr) 
where  the  profit  and  loss  and  competitiw 
system  is  not  free;  otherwise  the  citbws 
are  subjected  to  State  decisions— the  State 
liecomes  the  master. 

I  regret  to  lament  that  a  large  majoritj 
of  our  business  executives  are  ladangb 
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ud  courage  they  are  timid,  and 
*  like  frightened  sheep.  Instead  of 
pleaders,  as  one  might  hope,  judg 
^  their  commercial  and  manufae- 
’  eehieveinente,  they  shy  away  from 
jpiptions  in  fear  of  reprisals.  I  refer 
^  matters  as  legislative  obligations 
^  and  moral  issues.  Whatever  is 
^on  be  achieved  through  the  iraesis- 
of  an  awakened  and  informed 
^^ion.  It  must  be  the  imperative 
igjob,  and  now,  by  national  advertisers 
^  the  system  which  has  given  them 
„^to  be  in  business.  The  basis  of  that 
is  our  Bill  of  Rights — it  is  not  a 
^  of  what  helps  business  but  what 
ptke  consumer  helps  business. 

^  font  crime  against  the  working 
|i»B  a  company  which  fails  to  operate 
and  where  continuing  means  the 
PI  of  the  shop  and  employees  are  out 
mployment.  By  continuing  profits  the 
and  workers  in  the  plants  have 
foijportunity  to  advanc-e. 

Other  crime  is  a  government  which 
nim  at  a  loss  each  year,  spends  more 
a  it  takes  in,  which  means  more  and 
Koafiscatory  taxation  to  run  a  govern- 
it.  The  sacrifice  of  such  fundamental 
Mpks  for  political  opportunism  is  a 
lodiation  of  the  system  which  built 
rka— our  competitive  profit  and  loss 
Km.  Business  leadership  is  living  in 
ay, forgetful  of  yesterday  and  apparently 
iiierent  to  tomorrow.  The  result  is,  the 
ct  usurp  the  rights  of  the  inactive. 

How  much  feed  can  you  take  away  from 
( cow  and  still  get  milk?  How  much  in 
(scan you  continue  to  expropriate  from 
(working  people  and  still  get  production? 
biainess  and  in  life  there  is  only  one 
cs  to  follow — that  of  duty  and  not  of 
wiency,  timidity  or  discretion.  Weak- 
Bonnot  cooperate  with  anything,  only 
Hgth  can  cooperate.  The  people  become 
oflgwhen  they  have  the  facts — you  can- 
ifsp«t  them  to  defend  that  which  they 
sot  understand.  Today  we  are  in  a  head- 
collision  between  catastrophe  and  edu- 
!iss  the  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
tt,  or  to  accept  a  corporate  state,  which 
SM  totalitarianism — “I  am  the  State” — 

Eusuch  has  there  been  any  public  pro- 
on  the  part  of  the  bankers’  association, 
bar  association,  life  insurance  com- 
s,  or  business,  against  the  suppression 
c:r  constitutional  liberties?  If  so,  I  have 


not  heard  of  it.  Stalin  stated:  "The  sharpest 
and  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  the  printed  word.”  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  stated:  “Truth  is  con¬ 
tagious.  A  drop  of  ink  makes  a  thousand, 
yes  a  million,  think.”  WTien  will  industrial 
leadership  engage  in  the  printed  word,  the 
drop  of  ink,  to  inform  the  people  of  our 
country  in  respect  to  the  facts,  failing  in 
which  the  facts  will  catch  up  with  them? 

Discouraging  thrift  does  not  create  pros- 
{)erity.  The  destruction  of  big  men  cannot 
help  weak  men.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 
lift  the  wage-earner  by  pulling  down  and 
destroying  the  wage  payer. 

The  economic  illiteracy  of  this  country 
is  appalling.  It  is  mentally  bankrupt.  For 
twelve  long  years  our  public  has  been  insidi¬ 
ously  indoctrinated  with  a  constant  barrage 
of  propaganda,  and  with  public  funds — our 
tax  money — our  profit  and  loss  and  com¬ 
petitive  system  has  been  smeared  and 
belittled,  and  this  criticism  has  definitely 
taken  root. 

Business  management  must  assume  its 
responsibility — stop  this  attitude  of  being 
too  proud  to  reply  to  criticism.  'This  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  this  joint  machinery 
of  persuasion.  I  refer  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  in  defense  of  the  system,  by  teUing 
the  truth  to  the  nation,  and  particularly 
the  nation’s  youth,  they  must  create  an 
ideolo^  to  tell  this  story  and  its  purpose — - 
the  romance  of  American  business,  and 
make  it  just  us  attractive  and  progressive 
as  socialism  and  collectivism  seem  to  be  to 
the  young  and  the  country.  A  person’s 
judgment  is  no  l^etter  than  his  information. 

Industry  must  realize  that  many  con¬ 
sumer  mediums  have  taken  part  in  belit¬ 
tling,  so  to  speak,  our  competitive  profit  and 
losssystem.  Magazines,  newspapers,  movies, 
comic  strips  and  the  radio  have  in  a  round¬ 
about  way  permitted  this  ridicule,  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  success  have  been  constantly 
sneered  at  as  bourgeois.  An  important  per¬ 
centage  of  the  press  is  filled  daily  with  the 
opinions  of  left-wingers  and  new  dealers, 
the  radicals  and  labor  leaders.  How  often 
has  the  press  portrayed  any  statements  by 
leaders  of  industry?  If  business  leadership 
does  not  assume  its  over-all  responsibility, 
they  cannot  complain  if  others  influence 
public  thinking.  Barney  Baruch  has  said 
that  the  “American  people  can  do  anything 
if  you  will  tell  them  why,  but  YOU  MUST 
TELL  THEM.” 


We  must  acc'ept  the  code  of  thinking  that 
the  interests  of  workers,  management, 
owners  and  customers  are  inseparable 
that  one  may  not  succeed  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Interest  —  success  —  our  futures 
— -are  commonly  and  irrevocably  linked  to 
each  other.  Knowing  this,  business  manage¬ 
ment  should  not  jiermit  ugly  cynicism 
ignorance — apathy — lack  of  knowledge-  - 
bureaucracy— alienism —or  rabble  rousing 
to  successfully  challenge  and  threaten  the 
nation  and  its  system,  which  despite  its 
detractors  is  still  the  bulwark  ci  our 
Republic  and  the  warehouse  for  nations 
which  would  have  gone  down  to  ignominy 
ous  defeat  were  it  not  for  the  workings  of 
our  profit  and  loss  and  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

I  recognize  that  smearing  pens  have 
made  business  management  timid.  We  must 
face  the  facts  and  change  the  situation.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  management,  to 
whom  I  speak,  to  cure  the  econooiic  illit¬ 
eracy  of  our  people.  Management  of  eor- 
porationafor  private  enterprise  must  accept 
the  clear  viewpoint  that  they  are  not  in 
politics  when  they  assume  their  obligations 
to  public  questions.  They  are  in  politics 
when  they  attempt  to  elect  or  defeat  those 
running  for  public  office. 

There  was  a  Carthage.  While  its  soldiers 
fought,  the  citizens  of  the  walled  town  went 
on  living  as  they  always  lived.  “War,”  they 
said,  “was  for  the  soldiers.” 

Carthage  fell. 

There  is  an  America.  While  its  politicians 
run  the  government,  the  citizens  go  on 
living  as  they  always  have  lived,  l)ehind  the 
walls  of  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 
“Government,”  they  say,  “is  for  the 
politicians.” 

Will  America  fall? 

A  justified  illustration  confronting  busi¬ 
ness  when  it  stands  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  is  the  long  sustained  attitude  of 
over-stressing  the  value  of  silence.  They  are 
not  giving  the  facts  to  the  people  but  others 
are  giving  theirs  and  they  are  not  favorable 
to  the  system  which  America  built. 

Unless  industrial  leadership  accepts  and 
faces  with  courage  and  fortitude  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  its  stockholders,  white  collar  bri¬ 
gade  and  workers  in  their  plants,  it  is  my 
opinion  AMERICA  WILL  FALL. 


This  expressed  viewpoint  is  my  own  responsibility,  paid  for  by  me,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  or  identified  with  any 
group,  organization  or  company.  This  advertisement  is  placed  before  the  people,  with  the  hope  of  promoting  a 
belter  understanding  of  our  problems  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  further  hope  of  preserving  our  com¬ 
petitive  profit  and  loss  system.  —  “Error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  H.” 


E.  F.  HUTTON 


Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


(•ITOR  a  PUILliHIR  fMT  May  11. 


CIRCULATION 


^SAI^TOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. —  usher,  urged  a  sound  carrier 
With  newsprint  still  restricted  relations  program  that  preserves 
in  quantity  and  likely  to  in-  boyhood  business  opportunity 
crease  in  price,  publishers  may  and  reflects  credit  on  the  cir- 
again  have  to  choose  between  culation  profession. 
readers  and  advertisers,  mem-  “You  have  nothing  to  hide 

bers  of  the  New  York  State  Cir-  from  the  public,’’  he  said,  “if  u.  Gov.  Joa  R.  Hanlay,  lait,  is  the 

culation  Managers  Association  your  program  is  up  to  par  with  nan,  toastmaster,  and  James  H. 

***'■*  **  newspapers.  meeting  oi  the  New  York  Sta 

spring  meeting.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  a 

Service  is  the  best  kind  of  more  aggressive  promotion  of  be  made  cognizant  of  the  need 
drculation  promotion  under  carrier  boy  relations.’’  .  ...  • 

presently  newsprint  restric-  He  reminded  circulation  man- 
tions.  Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  agers  that  if  newspapers  are  to 
Newspapers,  pointed  out  Such  maintain  their  present  subscrip- 

promotion  is  a  sensible  approach  tlon  rates,  cr  _ “ _ ,  ‘,I„, 

to  the  problem  of  high-priced  must  be  prepared  to  give  the 

newsprint  he  said,  emphasiz-  reading  public  more 
Ing  that  at  today’s  prices  sub-  money,  both  in  editorial  con- 
scribers  expect  good  service.  tent  and  service. 

Cost  Doubled  means:  ( * ' 

Sullivan  estimated  it  costs  territories 

twice  as  much  to  publish  the 
same  size  newspaper  today  as 
it  did  in  1939. 

“You  have  an  expensive  piece 
of  merchandise  to  sell,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  manufacturing  cost  is 
xlded,’’  he  stated. 

He  foresees  the  day  of  the 
five-cent  daily  home  delivery 
price  as  virtually  inevitable. 

Such  a  situation  means,  he  said, 
that  mail  prices  must  also  be 
advanced  to  approximate  the 
city  home  delivery  rate,  to  make 
such  subscriptions  profitable  to 
handle. 


complete  recovery  and  gaiK^ 
Most  publishers  mentioaid  k 
-- rf  zz~:‘.zz  to  radgi 
and  this  point  was  emph^g 
by  Neil  H.  Swanson, 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Jw 
“We  expect  two  things  froa  Ik 


for  ^eir  support  in  a  sound  car¬ 
rier  relations  program.  _ ^ _ 

Ralph  Robinson,  Olean  Times  imporUmce'(i~serv{‘^^ 
-  ^  Herald,  told  of  that  paper’s  on-  -  ■ 

or  raise  them,  they  the-Job  training  program  for 

I  *-  _i„_  *u,j  jn  circulation 

for  its  department. 

Joseph  Yauch,  Hempstead 

7  i »  Newsday.  reUted  his  paper’s  said,  “good  service 

ti)  expMSion  or  successful  sports  program  for  and  more  readers  to 

-  -  territories  now  carriers.  aive  eood  service  ’’ 

served,  through  motor  routes  or  Joseph  Bauer,  Buffalo  Courier-  , 

other  means  that  are  practical  Express,  led  a  discussion  of  mail-  e*.— r>..i 
and  profitable;  (2)  more  net  ing  room  equipment  and  pre-  OICHIQ  OCtlGS  v^Ui 
revenue  per  subscriber  under  sented  a  demonstration  of  the  San  Diego,  CaUf. 
proper  yardsticks  of  measure-  Crawford  single  wrapper  ma- 

ment;  (3)  better  trained  and  chine,  which  wrapped  the  Saro- 

adequately  paid  personnel,  togian’s  mail  edition  on  the  con- 

working  on  an  incentive  basis,  vention  floor. 

Deiendets  oi  Free  Press 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing  Seek  Increased  Revenue 
director.  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir-  ^hEN  it  comes  to  circulation, 

nl  there  is  One  thing  on  which 
through  in  nublish^rs  seem  to  acree^— thev 

fatio^have*^D^*veH*a^[b»f^nnrt  more  circulation —  accord- 

lation,  have  played  a  vital  part  .  -  ^  recent  snot  check  of 

’This  week’s  meeting  was  at  nesl^^an^*  newspapers  in  five  Eastern  states 

inis  weex  s  meeting  was  at-  ness  and  maintaining  a  free  v,„  n  xi. 

tend^  by  75  circulators  who  press  in  this  country.  jLsev  Press’ >^TOcia«on  ’  ^ 

agreed  present  subscription  He  contrasted  the  present  rress  Association, 

prices  must  be  maintained,  or  situation  with  that  of  the  past,  A  few  of  the  publishers  were 
raised  in  those  instances  where  when  circulators  were  merely  the  opinion  that  the  five-cent 
they  are  below  average.  looked  upon  as  distributors  of  newspaper  is  just  around  the 

Lt  Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley  was  newspapers  and  the  publisher  corner  and  that  higher  rates 
the  dinner  sjieaker.  He  was  in-  used  his  circulation  primarily  must  soon  go  into  effect  or  the 
troduced  by  James  McKernan,  to  obtain  a  greater  volume  of  quality  of  newspapers  may  suf- 
founder-member  of  the  associa-  advertising.  fer.  Most  agreed  that  an  in- 

tion.  Shryock  also  stressed  the  crease  is  not  necessary  at  the 

’The  need  for  a  more  pcqiular  value  of  carrier  boy  training  present  to  insure  profitable  op- 
and  comprehensive  program  of  as  a  means  of  installing  in  boys  erations,  but  with  few  excep- 
carrier  boy  relations  was  voiced  the  fundamentals  of  the  free  tions  publishers  feel  that  read- 
by  three  speakers.  Such  a  pro-  enterprise  system.  ers  would  be  willing  to  pay  five 

gram  is  necessary,  they  asserted,  J.  David  Hogue,  publisher  of  cents  for  a  good  daily  now. 
because  of  misinformation  being  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and  Without  exception,  publishers 


In  0*IIm  komcownan  gerda*  tW- 
yaar  ‘roynd  . . .  aad  tkay  felloa  At 
pagat  of  6ardaa  Nawt  iaTka  Tiwti 
Haraid  for  timaly  advka  tad  ta- 
fkorifativa  articlat.  €ipacialiy  adA 
ad  for  local  gardaniag,  6a»dta 
Nawt  it  faahirad  avary  waai  of  At 
yaar  !a  Tka  Tlmat  Haraid. 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 


•  Got  tho  boDofit  of  fbo  bof- 
for  qualify,  pricot  and  torvico 
which  N.B.A.  ofFort  at  your 
canfral  tourca  of  supply  for 
carrier  bags,  aproat,  bindort, 
collocfion  boolu,  fagt,  moaoy- 
chanqat,  punchat,  afc.;  alto 
promofion  adt  and  torvicot. 

Newspaper  Bojs  of  America,  lac. 

222  I.  Ohio  Street,  ladlaeopolla  4 
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Iixngns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

m  eunpaisn  of  Frankfort 
I0s  on  behalf  of  ita  Hun- 
llifcey.  Ads  of  600  lines 
m  weekly  in  addition  to 
fit  in  national  weeklies 
lathly  magazines.  Intro- 
la  the  campaign  is  a  mod- 
I  version  of  the  Hunter 
y  horse  trademark.  The 
Iw  the  main  illustrations 
I  atries  is  an  oil  painting 
by  George  Sheppard  of 
I,  qiecialist  in  depicting 
^  and  bunt  scenes.  In  or- 
^  Is  make  the  canvas  modem 
ti  correct  to  the  last  detail, 
of  hunting  costumes. 
^kUbi  saddlery  makers  and 
In  hunters  were  interviewed, 
cBtfding  to  the  agency,  Owen 
I  Chappell.  New  York. 

M  Notional  Ads 
afliSON  G.  SHAW  CO.,  New 
ftk.  importers  of  fine  wines 
^gfirits,  has  released  its  first 
xnpalgn  on  a  national  basis. 
Ifh  are  slated  for  newspapers 
s  itlected  U.  S.  markets,  na- 
laul  magazines  and  trade 
jifta.  Featured  (in  separate 
xhi'are  Duff  Gordon  Sherries, 
tamery  Champagnes.  Bisquit 
:.4iK.  Noilly  Prat  Vermouth 
i:]dCockburn  Ports.  The  agen- 
nrit  Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co., 
Inr  York. 

Ibirspapers  Added 
in  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manu- 
rAcnmiNG  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
hit  month  add^  daily  news¬ 


paper  ads  and  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  in  14  U.  S.  cities 
to  supplement  its  magazine  and 
trade  paper  campaign  on  Knox- 
Out  DDT  insect  spray  and  insec¬ 
ticide  powder.  Via  Gears-Mar- 
ston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Campaign  Briefs 
SELECTED  newspapers  east  of 
the  Mississippi  will  be  used 
by  Acme  Brands,  Inc.,  as  well 
as  other  media,  for  a  campaign 
on  its  Air-Flo  Electric  Heater, 
for  which  it  is  sole  factory  dis¬ 
tributor.  To  start  about  July. 
The  agency  is  Walter  Scott  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York.  .  .  .  Sani- 
Wax,  woodwork  and  furniture 
polish,  will  be  promoted  in  a 
summer  campaign  in  magazines, 
including  full-page  four-color 
ads  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  magazine.  .  .  .  Local 
newq;>aper  and  national  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  is  planned  by 
the  Bilt  Well  Chest  Co.,  New 
York,  on  its  clothing  storage 
chests.  Via  Lester  "L”  Wolff 
Advertising,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Newspapers  will  also  make  a 
part  of  the  schedule  for  two 
new  accounts  of  Henry  H.  Sterl¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  D.  C. 
Glass,  Inglewood,  N.  J.,  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry,  and  Veta  Mae 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  cold  wave  per¬ 
manents. 


S-F-W  Vicepresidents 

W.  C.  Johnson  of  New  York, 
and  Clark  Stevens  of  Detroit 
have  been  elected  vicepresidents 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co., 
newspaper  representatives. 


Some  to  Watch 
CHICAGO  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ing  used  on  I^-O-My  Pie 
Crust,  product  of  Kitchen  Art 
Foods.  Inc.,  Chicago.  Via 
Schwimmer  &  Scott.  Chicago. 
.  .  .  Beodow  &  Beddow,  Winona, 
Minn.,  will  utilize  newspapers 
in  some  select  markets  on  Valvo 
Washing  Powder.  Through  As¬ 
sociated  Business  Consultants, 
Winona,  Minn.  .  .  .  Lan-O-Sheen 
household  cleaner  is  getting  a 
boost  via  newspaper  ads  in  se¬ 
lect  areas.  Product  of  Lan-O- 
SHEEN,  Inc.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  The 
agency  is  Harold  S.  Chamberlin, 
of  that  city.  .  .  .  Newspapers  in 
a  few  midwest  markets  may  be 
used  by  Mrrzi  Greenman  Travel 
&  Tours  Bureau,  Chicago;  Craft 
Advertising,  Chicago.  .  .  .Copy 
is  also  to  be  run  in  a  few  mar¬ 
kets  by  Gum  Gripper  Labor¬ 
atories  on  its  powder  for  den¬ 
tal  plates  via  Phil  (Gordon 
agency,  Chicago. 

Agency  Appointments 
PECK  ADVERTISING.  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by 
ScHENLEY  Import  Corp.,  to  di¬ 
rect  advertising  on  the  French 
line  of  Marie  Brizard  liqueurs. 

To  Lewis  Advertising,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  the  account  of  the 
London,  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to 
handle  advertising  of  London’s 
Tom  Collins  mix  and  distilled 
dry  gin.  Newspapers,  etc. 

To  Street  &  Finney,  New 
York,  the  account  of  McCor¬ 
mick  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  effective 
June  1,  for  advertising  on  its 
spices,  extracts,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 


To  P-i-i-i-s  Advertising,  Buffalo, 
the  account  of  Sportservice,  na¬ 
tional  outdoor  refreshment  serv¬ 
ice  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Jacobs  Brothers,  Buffalo. 

To  Alley  &  Richards,  Boston, 
the  account  of  Wiggins  Airwaya, 
Norwood,  Mass.,  newspapers,  etc. 
■ 

Ad  Drive  Necessary# 
Bendix  Chief  Warns 

Detroit — A  widespread  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  campaign  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  an  unstable  post¬ 
war  market,  Walter  J.  Daily,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  director 
of  Bendix  Home  Appliances, 
Inc.,  of  South  Bend,  declared 
May  3  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club. 

Daily  stressed  the  idea  that  the 
current  demand  for  consumer 
goods  is  a  false  demand  that 
will  not  hold  up  long.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  said,  full  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  media  must  be  called  into 

^^“^endlx  is  taking  nothing  for 
granted,”  Daily  said.  ‘‘We  are 
assuming  that  every  unit  must 
be  sold.’^ 

‘‘Surveys,”  he  added,  ‘‘are  im¬ 
portant,  for  they  indicate  an 
opportimity,  but  they  should 
not  be  confused  with  actual 
sales,  nor,  in  our  opinion,  should 
sales  quotas  be  built  on  them.” 
■ 

Heads  Export  Group 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  president 
of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  for¬ 
eign  publication  representatives, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Elx- 
port  Advertising  Association, 
Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting. 


We  Proudly  Welcome  the 
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Hcralb 


NEW  YORK 


^Tribune 


...  to  our  growing  list  of  BILL  MAULDIN  subscribers.  Civilian  Mauldin  takes  bis 
responsibilities  as  a  citizen  quite  as  seriously  —  or  humorously  —  as  Sergeant  Mauldin 
took  his  military  experiences.  Back  from  his  well-earned  rest,  Mauldin’s  work  is 
fresher,  keener  and  brighter  than  ever! 
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N.  Y.  Law  Puts 
'Street  Trades' 
Up  to  Parents 

Albaky,  N.  Y.  —  Governor 
Dewey’s  approval  has  clarified 
the  20*year-old  law  concerning 
nwspaper  boys,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  it  was  pointed 
out  this  week  by  John  W.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Under  the  new  statute,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  William  F. 
Condon  of  Yonkers,  newspaper 
boys  can  obtain  work  permits 
and  “street  trade  badges’’  from 
local  school  authorities  with 
parental  consent,  and  do  not 
need  to  present  employer’s  cer¬ 
tificates. 

The  new  law  reads: 

"A  street  trades  badge  shall 
be  issued  by  the  school  author¬ 
ity  upon  an  application  signed 
by  the  minor  and  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  minor.  There 
shall  be  attached  and  made  a 
part  of  said  application  evidence 
of  required  age  by  a  duly  cer¬ 
tified  transcript  of  a  birth  cer¬ 
tificate,  record  of  baptism  or 
passport  or  such  other  evidence 
of  age  as  shall  satisfy  the  issu¬ 
ing  authority.  The  school  au¬ 
thority,  before  issuing  the 
badge,  shall  require  a  statement 
from  the  school  physician  or 
nurse  or  the  minor’s  physician 
showing  that  the  minor  is  in 
sound  health  and  physically 
qualified  to  engage  in  a  street 
trade.” 

A  memorandum  by  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  who  is  circulation  director 
of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News,  stated: 

“The  Governor  signed  the  bill 
of  Senator  Condon,  which  mod¬ 
ifies  the  present  Street  Trades 
Act  ( Education  Law  Section 
638),  so  as  to  establish  all  the 
requirements  for  a  street  trade 
pledge  under  the  education  law, 
and  to  make  unnecessary  the 
pledge  of  employment  as  a  part 
of  the  application. 

“This  law  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  about  20  years, 
and  has  largely  been  a  failure 
because  it  called  for  a  pledge 
of  employment  where  no  em¬ 
ployment  existed  and  gave  juris¬ 
diction  over  ‘street  trades’  in 
two  departments  of  government 
— education  and  labor.  All  to¬ 
gether  it  did  not  work. 

“It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  new  law  can  be  built 
up  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  parents  or  guardian  for  the 
minor  in  his  street  trade  occu¬ 
pation.  The  responsibility  here¬ 
in  is  properly  and  logically  with 
the  parent  and  guardian.” 

■ 

Jamboree  lor  Carriers 

Milwaukee — Most  of  the  2.500 
carriers  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Milwaukee  County,  their 
fathers,  mothers  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  a  one-night  Jamboree  as 
guest  of  the  newspaper  at  the 
municipal  auditorium  Apr.  30. 
The  event  was  supervised  by 
Arnie  Fischer,  city  circulation 
manager. 


Sokolsky  Fights 
Ne'ws  Suppression 

continued  from  page  12 

sky  continued.  He  has  been 
honored  for  his  work.  Deutsch 
deserves  every  commendation 
also.  It’s  men  like  these  who 
are  doing  a  firstrate  job  because 
they  are  continuing  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  reporter  of  an  earlier 
day.” 

Sokolsky  thinks  it  would  be  a 
vitalizer  for  American  journal¬ 
ism  if  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  so-called  era  of  “yellow 
journalism”  were  revived.  Of 
those  times,  he  recalled  that 
William  Randolph  Hearst  “did 
more  than  any  one  man  to  break 
up  the  coalition  of  corrupt  pub¬ 
lic  officials  with  corrupt  cor¬ 
porations.  Hearst  forced  the 
pas.sage  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  act.  you  may  recall.  In 
those  days  the  press  was  fear¬ 
less  despite  pressures  and  boy¬ 
cotts.”  He  continued: 

“Things  have  changed  now. 
One  of  the  great  curses  of  our 
profession  today  is  that  govern¬ 
ment  has  maintained  an  indirect 
censorship  over  the  press,  since 
the  Roosevelt  administration, 
much  as  it  has  maintained  direct 
cen.sorship  over  radio. 

“The  government’s  greatest 
crime  against  the  press  has  been 
in  making  RFC  loans  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Publishers  have  become 
obligated  to  the  government  and 
thus  are  afraid.” 

One  of  the  most  important 
words  in  the  English  language, 
according  to  the  columnist,  is 
“individualism,”  and  he  has 
fought  state  encroachment  on 
people’s  rights  ever  since  he 
first  took  up  pen  many  years 
ago  on  being  graduated  from 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Public  officials  are  servants  of 
the  people,  not  their  rulers,  he 
has  written  manv  times.  One  of 
their  primary  duties  is  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth  about  mat¬ 
ters  vital  to  them. 

Although  that  millennium  has 
not  been  reached,  he  is  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  He  admits  there  Is 
still  a  long  battle  to  be  fought, 
remarking : 

Says  Governments  Lie 

“There  isn’t  a  government  to¬ 
day  that  doesn’t  lie  to  its  people. 
Governments  have  departments 
functioning  solely  to  mislead  the 
people.  And  they  are  succeed¬ 
ing.  Witness,  just  for  example, 
the  secret  agreements  entered 
into  by  various  countries  during 
the  war.  The  people  still  haven’t 
the  facts  on  these.” 

Every  time  a  public  official 
utters  “no  comment”  to  a  re¬ 
porter  on  a  matter  of  public  con¬ 
cern,  Sokolsky  would  have  the 
reporter  take  that  official  over 
the  coals.  He  says: 

“A  reporter  should  remember 
that  one  of  his  duties  is  to  keep 
the  public  official  humble.  He 
should  keep  him  reminded  that 
he  is  a  public  servant  and  not  a 
commissar  or  a  little  fuehrer.” 

The  picture,  as  he  painted  it. 
is  black,  Sokolsky  agrees.  News¬ 
papers  and  their  representatives 
are  failing  the  people.  But  all  is 
not  lost.  There  are  correctives: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  editor 
should  be  in  charge  of  his  news¬ 


paper.  He  should  have  the  right 

to  hire  and  fire.  And  by  that  I  R^Qirrna 

mean  that  he  shouldn’t  have  to 

be  hampered  by  the  newspaper  CBS  News  Post 

“Newsmen  should  get  bonuses 

for  good  stories  and  good  work  J?®*!  broada^ 

as  in  the  old  days.  Seniority  Columbia  Broadcutj. 

.should  be  by  competence,  not  a 

by  years.  '^®®*^’  ^*5’  White  is  pUnnin,, 

“’The  ‘scoop’  should  be  re-  write  a  book  based  on  25  jtn 
stored  as  a  main  objective  of  re-  ^  newsgathering  expert**, 
porters  because  the  ‘scoop’  to  .  siar^a  nis  career  on  th 
news  has  the  same  relationship  '  Sun. 

as  laboratory  experiments  to  Wells  Church,  assistant  4it« 
physical  chemistry.  'The  wolf  news  broadcasts,  betoEr 

pack  should  be  discouraged.  acting  chief.  He  began  kj 

“It  used  to  be  said  that  a  re-  newspaper  career  in  19^  on  tb 
porter  could  be  trusted  to  keep  ‘t”®  Press.  Both  he  u 

any  confidence.  That  aphorism  White  have  been  on  the  st*J) 
has  been  extended  to  where  it  ‘he  United  Press. 

is  used  as  a  weapon  to  suppress  ,  ,  _ 

news.  Off-the-record  sessions  the  Russian  Daily  Newt.  Hi* 
must  be  discontinued.  he  was  nut  nn  a  train 


mim  De  aisconiinuM.  he  was  put  on  a  train  bound  oa 

Currently,  Sokolsky,  who  was  qj  Russia 
in  Russia  when  the  Communist  He  landed  in  Harbin  with. 
Revolution  began  during  the  single  dollar  in  his  port* 
last  war  and  has  studied  the  eventually  making  his  w»t ' 
movement  for  many  years,  is  peiping.  For  14  years  he  Si; 
fighting  what  he  terms  the  on*  published  newspapers  wto*> 
slaught  on  Western  civilization  textbooks  for  China^  s(A^ 
by  Communism.  advised  Chinese  youth.  Heih 

This  IS  a  serious  threat,  he  served  in  various  governineBta: 
says;  more  serious  than  the  capacities  there 
American  people  realize.  He  is  who’s  Who  in  America  (We 
dedicating  himself  to  awaken  46)  gives  Sokolsky  30  lines- 
the  American  people  to  the  GEORGE  EPIlRAlM  SOKOLSh 
menace.  (so-kol'-ski),  columnist,  author,  !«!;-■ 

Of  his  column,  he  remarks  he  and  industrial  consultant;  b.  Utiei,.\-T 
doesn’t  attempt  to  cover  the  Vork,  Sept,  s,  1893;  *.  SotooMo  u 
spot  news,  his  main  effort  being  hertha  (l^ppa^rt)  s.;  student  ^ 

of  Journalism,  Columbia  UniT-  ISIM' 
to  give  supplernentary  back  ^o^jind  Phang  of  Jamaica,  Oct  s 
ground  material,  thus  providing  1922  (died  Oct.  6,  1933);  1  s«,  £.. 
the  “whys”  for  what  occurs.  Solomon;  ra.  2d,  Dorothy  Fiske,  Mn 


me  American  people  lo  tne  gEORGE  EPIlRAlM  SOKOLSli 
menace.  (so-kol'-ski),  columnist,  author,  Iks-.- 

Of  his  column,  he  remarks  he  and  industrial  consultant;  b,  Utiei,,\-S 
doesn’t  attempt  to  cover  the  Vork,  Sept,  s,  1893;  *.  SoIoomo  u 
spot  news,  his  main  effort  being  hertha  (l^ppa^rt)  s,;  student  ^ 

of  Journalism,  Columbia  UniT,,  DIM' 
to  give  supplementary  back  ^o^jind  Phang  of  Jamaica,  Oct  h 
ground  material,  thus  providing  1922  (died  Oct.  6,  1933);  1  s«, 
the  “whys”  for  what  occurs.  Solomon;  ra.  2d,  Dorothy  Fiske,  Mn 
Sokolsky  was  born  of  Jewish  children— George  Ephma 

parents  51  years  ago  in  Utica, 

N.  Y.  He  is  a  deeply  religious  editor  North  ChiAa  Star!  Timts’^’iw 
man  and  respected  by  men  of  ixiiit.  corr.  N.  China  Daily  News,  int 
many  faiths.  His  writing  reflects  'I'r-  China  Bur.  of  Pub.  Infena 
that.  Recently,  of  religion,  he  Sh®nKhii  jour,  i 

'  o  >  (  ommerce,  1921-24;  editor  Far  Ejfc, 

wrote.  Review,  1927-30;  Shanghai  corr,  N,  Y. 

Sees  a  Struggle  Evening  Post,  Phila,  Public  Lcdin 

“No  fanaticism  of  any  s^t  at  J’  Advertise^"t920-3o!‘’'DS^ 
any  time  in  history  is  as  foully  4th  class,  Chiao  Ho  (China),  Awaniu 
fearful  as  the  paganism  which  the  University  Medal,  C:oluinbia  C. 
has  become  the  stench  of  Europe  1?^?- 
and  even  assails  our  nostrils 

here  in  this  country.  It  is  a  Erary  icfwanh,;;  jTwish^^ 
struggle  between  the  God  of  Clubs:  National  Rer-ublican,  NhU 
Love  and  the  gods  of  hate.  It  Press,  Overseas  Press,  Grand  Sw 
is  a  struggle  between  the  Ci^curnnavigators .  (New  Yod). 

shrewd  materialism  that  the  S 


Press,  Overseas  Press,  Grand  Stres 
Boys,  Circumnavigators  (New  Ycd). 
Author:  Outlines  of  Universal  Hinwy 
1928;  Tinder  Box  of  Asio,  1932;  Lahort 


confusions  of  science  without  I'ight  for  Power,  1934;  We  Jews,  IMt 
phiIo.SOphy,  of  knowledge  with-  I-abor  Crisis  in  the  United  Sutes,  19» 
out  tnith,  of  facts  without  The  American  Way  of  Ufe,  1939.  O 
thought  have  employ^  ^  the  HiSitor%o  n7w  ^rk  HeJS^ 
corruption  of  our  manhood  and  i93S  40,  Liberty,  etc.;  coloswid 

womanhood — it  is  a  struggle  be-  New  York  Sun  and  to  other  newswei 
tween  that  and  the  essential  f940.  Syndicated  by  King  Feanmi 

need  for  men  to  walk  aeain  in  ** 

the  image  of  God  unafraid  and  _ _ 

without  shame.  ^ 

“It  is  curious  perhaps  that  I. 
a  layman,  hard  in  the  intricacies 

of  life,  engaged  in  the  dissection  H  4  kv 

of  politics  and  economics  and  -iirMVJTJ:*  'J  t 
the  motives  of  men,  should  be  ^•*****‘*“^^^^ 
speaking  of  this.  .  .  .  But  the 

peril  is  that  our  Western  civill-  ^  mm  m  m>  F  ••••■ 

zation.  the  civilization  of  Torah  -  ■ _ ■  ^ 

and  Crucifix,  will  be  shattered  WisT 

because  men  have  forgotten  and  wa,  paMhMna,  griwMwa  »st 

have  lost  faith.” 

Product  of  New  York’s  lower  '  M«w  Zmmm. 

East  Side,  George  Ephraim  So-  r*  *****  f*? 

kolsky  struggled  for  his  edu^-  5!lUrtwr»i,rt„ 
tion  and  became  a  scholar.  He 

has  lived  the  world  over  since  DIVWCPAPffR  MIWS 
he  left  Columbia  in  1917.  He  WBWarArBK  new 
spent  14  years  in  China  and  sydaay, 

-speaks  that  language  fluently.  PwWlihwd  MMtMy, 

He  first  headed  for  Russia  af-  _  _  m 

ter  he  left  college.  For  a  year  £• 
he  edited  the  only  English-lan-  Tiligtum  MO. 

guage  newspaper  In  Petrograd, 
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More  power  for  you! 


New  England's  power  companies  are 
spending  $270,000,000  during  the  next  five 
years  for  plant  additions,  service  exten¬ 
sions,  and  improvements.  That’s  their 
way  of  saying  that  New  England’s  going 
ahead  .  .  .  more  wheels  turning  .  .  .  more 
money  earned  .  ,  .  more  money  spent. 


Yes,  the  smart  money’s  on  New  England, 
and  for  good  reason.  New  England’s 
manufacturing  employment,  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  which  is  sl{illed  labor,  grew 
more  slowly  at  the  start  of  the  war  than 
other  sections  of  the  country;  consequently, 
it  didn’t  fall  off  sharply  later.  No  big 
})eaks  and  valleys  here.  New  England’s 
peace  boom  is  starting  right  now. 


Prosper  with  it,  via  New  England’s  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  with  3,507,391  coverage  of 
2,201,401  occupied  dwellings  here. 


Vnderaood  Sr  Undtrwood 


Talk  to  the  new  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santinol  (E),  Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MAE). 
VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS — Athol  Daily  Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas 
(E),  Boston  Bloba  (M&E),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  B  Amarican  (ME),  Boston  Sunday  AdvarKsar 
(S),  Brockton  Entarprisa-Ttmas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar- 
hill  Gaiatta  E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME),  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Salam  Naws  (E),  Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribuno  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram  and 
Evaning  Gaiatta  (MBE),  Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca 
Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport 
Post  (S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MBE)  Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EBS),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E), 
Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MBE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  B  Amarican  (MBE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  B  Amarican  (EBS). 


h  ^ 


CONVENIENCE?! 

FLEXlBlLITf$ 

RELIABIEL^t 
E  C  O  N  'O  M  yII 

^AC  cUr  A  CV  ? 


Want  More 


Look  to  Intertype,  in  the  years  ahead  as  in 
years  past,  for  more  of  the  desirable  qualities 
in  line-composing  machines.  Flexibility,  for 
example,  means  composing-room  economy, 
added  convenience  for  the  operator... and 
you'll  never  obtain  it  in  greater  measure  than 
from  Intertype. 

Take  the  Intertype  mixer  distributor,  shown 
here.  It  is  all  you  need  in  order  to  convert  a 
Universal  non-mixer  to  a  mixer  whenever  the 
need  arises.  The  conversion  can  be  made  in 
your  composing  room... at  reasonable  cost. 

Furthermore,  Intertype  magazine  equipment 
can  easily  be  changed  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  meet  your  typesetting  requirements. 

•ETON  EAMIU 


Look  to 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

fm 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  IS.  N.  Y. 

iide-Run  Method 
[qilained  Fully 

Additional  details  on  the  Kan- 
at  City  (Mo.)  Star  method  for 
nitning  two  one-page-wide  rolls 
It  the  same  time  on  the  same 
^  were  made  available  this 
itek  in  an  ANPA  Newsprint 
Bslietin. 

Die  operation  was  reported  re* 
catly  in  £  &  P  as  one  means  of 
ating  newsprint.  Mr.  McCol- 
ha  in  a  letter  to  ANPA  Presi- 
liat  W.  G.  Chandler,  stresses 
dat  “anyone  who  uses  it  must 
do  to  at  his  own  risk  and  upon 
Itii  own  responsibility.” 

How  the  plan  works  was  told 
I7  Mr.  McCollum  as  follows: 

We  got  our  experience  on  this 
from  World  War  I.  When  we 
foiiad  that  the  M  &  O  had  a  trim 
tint  was  wasting  19  inches  when 
tiitjr  rewound  the  spindle  from 
the  machines,  I  told  them  we 
could  use  16W'  rolls.  The  de- 
Tice  we  use  in  running  these 
pige-size  rolls  is  a  sort  of  differ- 
otial  that  the  boys  in  the  press¬ 
room  have  made. 

“Our  page-size  rolls  are  I6V4" 
ride  and  we  use  from  one  to  as 
high  as  two  of  these  in  almost 
ill  of  our  runs.  The  fellows  de¬ 
viled  just  an  ordinary  shaft  and 
their  made  two  cones  for  it — one 
would  fit  on  the  left  side  of  one 
roll  and  one  would  fit  on  the 
right  side  of  the  other  roll  and 
Kt  as  a  differential.  These  act 
a  bearings  for  the  rolls  to  run 


Xr 
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Immense*  Is  the  Word  for  If  of  Hoe  Plant 

This  view  shows  not  only  th#  l25-toot-lon9  press  which  has  been  built  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  but  the 
vastness  of  the  press  assembly  shop  at  the  modernized  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  plant  in  New  York  City.  The  press,  a. 
1 2-unit  rotoqravure  job,  capable  of  printinq  in  three  sizes,  weighs  275  tons. 


oa.  There  is  a  fiange  on  each 
oae  of  these  cones  about  Vfe  of 
la  inch  thick  with  a  diameter  of 
nt  inches. 

“You  grease  these  flanges  that 
>re  exposed  and  put  them  in  the 
reel  holders,  tightening  them  up 
m  the  usual  way.  The  result  Is 
that  each  roll  can  run  at  a  dif- 
speed,  and  this  greased 
nnge  makes  them  run  free.  One 
of  the  tension  straps  applies  to 
each  page-size  roll,  and  the  men 
regulate  the  additional  tension 
M  one  or  the  other  of  the  rolls 
a  the  reel-room  where  they  can 
watch  it. 

day  recently  we  had  a 
l^ge  run  and  we  used  four  of 
th«  page-size  rolls  in  place  of 

•  full  roll;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  had  two  dinky  sheets  In  the 
“Mer  of  the  paper.  This  Is  not 

•  doable  way  to  run  a  paper 
and  It  doesn’t  happen  very  often, 
w*  are  very  careful  that  it 
tnaan’t  happen  on  a  16-page  pa- 
Pnr  any  more  because  that  is  too 
®*tl  a  paper  to  have  two  dinky 
«eets  in  it. 

We  use  them  in  runs  of  from 
«  to  32  pages  and  then  when 
jou  have  a  page-size  sheet  in 
*>ch  section,  it  isn’t  bad  and  you 
notice  it  much.  There  is 
•ne  thing — if  we  take  up  all  of 
^  production  the  mills  can 
there  is  going  to  be  more 
**w*print  available.” 


9  Flat  Cars  Bear 
Press  to  St.  Louis 

Handling  of  the  large  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  press  recently 
shipped  to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  more  than  1,000 
miles  away  from  the  Bronx 
plant  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  included 
complete  assembling  at  the 
plant,  testing  the  machine,  dis¬ 
mantling  in  sections,  shipping 
the  sections  intact  and  then  re¬ 
assembling  the  press  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  site. 

Largest  of  its  type  yet  com¬ 
pleted  and  shipped,  the  press  is 
125  feet  long  and  weighs  275 
tons.  It  was  loaded  on  nine  flat 
cars. 

Fred  O’Brien,  works  manager 
of  the  Hoe  plant,  explained  that 
“this  method  of  section-ship¬ 
ping,  eliminates  complete  dis¬ 
mantling  and  packing  of  com¬ 
ponents  as  well  as  complete  re¬ 
assembly  in  the  plant  of  the 
user.  In  other  words,  the  press 


Machinery  Exhibit 

Th*  ANPA  Machanical  Com- 
miff**  has  votad  to  hav*  a  ma-, 
chlnary  exhibit  at  th*  Mechanical 
Confaranca,  scheduled  Aug.  5-7  at 
Hotel  William  Penn,  Pittsburgh. 
Approximately  10,000  square  feat 
of  floor  space  on  th*  17th  floor 
of  the  hotel  is  available. 


is  re-assembled  in  large  units  in¬ 
stead  of  part  by  part.” 

Mr.  O’Brien  said  presses 
are  aiso  “threaded”  with  paper 
while  in  the  factory  so  that 
leads  may  be  checked.  This  is 
essential  on  high-speed  rotary 
printing  machinery  considering 
that  webs  of  paper  5  to  6  feet 
wide  but  only  .oiOS  inches  thick 
are  run  through  as  many  as 
eight  separate  units,  slit,  col¬ 
lated,  folded,  cut  off  and  deliv¬ 
ered  at  speeds  in  excess  of  1,000 
feet  a  minute.  At  full  capacity, 
the  St.  Louis  press  will  have  al¬ 
most  500  feet  of  paper  threaded 
through  it  at  all  times. 


Lanston  Monolype 
Host  to  Teachers 

The  21st  annual  Conference 
on  Printing  Education,  post¬ 
poned  since  1941,  is  scheduled 
for  June  13-15  at  the  Hotel 
Benjamin  Franklin,  IHiiladel- 
phia. 

Among  the  firms  which  have 
invited  the  visiting  gri^hic  arts 
teachers  to  tour  their  plants 
are  the  Lanston  Monotype  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  and  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

A  full  program  dealing  with 
lessons  learned  from  the  war 
has  been  prepared. 

In  connection  with  the  event, 
the  winners  in  the  10th  Essay 
(Contest  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
association  and  International 
Printing  Ink  Division  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corp.  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  top  prizes  got  to 
Richard  E.  Oransky,  Portland. 
Me.;  Frank  Brenner,  New  York 
City,  and  Sidney  G.  Simpson, 
Montreal,  Can. 


Entire  Oklahoman  Organization 
Geared  tor  Process  Color  Project 


Th«  May  iuua  of  Cuff  Stuff,  houta 
organ  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Coh  tails  how  the  organization  which 
publishes  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  is  getting  ready 
for  procau  color  printing.  The  dis- 
ciuaion  follow*: 

• 

PICK  up  a  copy  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  or  Timea.  Look  at  the 
picturea.  Try  to  imagine  how 
thev'd  look  reproduce  in  ac¬ 
tual  color:  blue  sky  .  .  .  red 
dreanes  •  .  .  yellow  convertibles 
.  .  .  green  trees  .  .  .  peach  blos¬ 
soms  in  soft  pink  .  .  .  brown 
shoes  .  .  .  purple  iris  .  .  . 

Sounds  like  a  dream,  doesn’t 
It? 

But  is  isn’t  a  dream — it’s  ttie 
vision  of  OPUBCO  employes 
who  have  alreadv  taken  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.  Some 
day  our  newspapers  will  bios- 
rom  out  in  color  like  present- 
day  magazines,  because  our  en¬ 
gravers,  artists,  photographers, 
stereot}'pers,  editors  and  press¬ 
men  are  now  laying  the  ground 
work. 

Czpfeaeffea  of  ffrecess 

’The  first  step  in  “process 
color"  began  in  the  engraving 
department  a  few  weeks  ago. 
’The  result  of  this  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  this  month’s  cover.  And 
because  this  step  affects  every 
member  of  the  organization,  a 
bit  of  explanation  is  in  order. 

Arch  Dixon,  engraving  super¬ 
intendent,  begins  by  thumbing 
through  a  number  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  pointing  out  the 
amount  of  color  reproduction 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  one  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  he  displays 
59  color  pages  out  of  its  140,  32 
of  them  carrying  colored  rds 
and  most  of  them  in  four  colors. 
‘This,’’  he  emphasizes,  “brings 
home  the  importance  of  getting 
ready  now  for  color  in  our  pub¬ 
lications  in  a  not  too  far  off  to¬ 
morrow.” 

But  what  is  ‘’process  color," 
you  ask? 

Process  color  is  the  printing 
of  a  colored  photograph  by 
means  of  two  or  more  engraving 
plates.  Each  color  separation 
plate  is  etched  to  carry  a  par¬ 
ticular  color  of  ink.  which  in 
combination  with  the  black  or 
key  plate,  it  is  possible  to  repro¬ 
duce  practically  every  color  in 
the  spectrum. 

For  instance,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  plates  for  this 
month’s  Cuff  Stuff  cover,  first, 
a  kodachrome  positive  transpar¬ 
ency  was  made  of  the  three 
tubes  of  ink.  From  the  koda¬ 
chrome  four  color  separation 
negatives  were  made.  These  ex- 
posure.<!  were  shot  through  dif¬ 
ferent  filters.  In  the  separa¬ 
tion  negatives,  the  primary  col¬ 
ors:  yellow,  red  and  blue,  and 
the  black  were  repre.sented  in 
varying  degrees  of  transparency. 

From  these,  four  engraving 
plates  were  printed  and  etched 


which,  when  on  the  press,  dis¬ 
tribute  the  correct  amount  of 
colored  ink  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper. 

As  each  color  is  printed  over 
the  preceding  one — usually  in 
the  sequence  of  yellow,  red, 
blue  and  black  —  the  yellow 
picks  up  the  red  and  blue  for 
the  orange  and  green  hues,  the 
red  is  combined  with  the  blue 
for  the  purple  range,  etc.  ’The 
black  is  necessarily  very  light 
and  its  purpose  is  to  hold  the 
other  three  together. 

4dvaace  Over  lee  Day 

Someone  may  say  that  we’ve 
had  color  in  the  newspaper  for 
years.  What’s  new  about  it? 
Simply  this: 

We’ve  used  Ben  Day,  but 
never  “process  color.”  The  re¬ 
sulting  difference  is  in  the  nat¬ 
uralness  of  tone,  in  the  blending 
or  modulation  of  color.  We’ve 
never  been  able  to  go  out,  take 
a  colored  picture  and  reproduce 
it  in  exact  detail.  Iliis  we  can 
do  with  “process  color”  but 
never  with  Ben  Day. 

Not  only  are  Arch  Dixon  and 
his  staff  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  color,  but  L.  P. 
’Thompson,  editorial  art  super¬ 
visor,  whose  department  has 
been  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
touching  that’s  helped  in  a  large 
measure  the  excellent  black  and 
white  reproduction,  foresees  a 
great  fpture  in  color  work.  He 
foresees  the  pride  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  sells  space  for 
the  four-color  Jobs,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  man  who  can  show  his 
subscriber  an  outstanding  prod¬ 
uct. 

In  the  role  of  picture  editor, 
Harold  Johnson  says,  “Develop¬ 
ing  color  ideas  and  translating 
them  with'  appropriate  vivid¬ 
ness  into  our  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns  will  require  a 
professional  touch  we  do  not  yet 
have.  Our  color  work  in  the 
past  was  reasonably  good  by  pre¬ 
war  standards,  but  the  evolution 
of  color  printing  makes  its  lav¬ 
ish  use  in  newspaper  inevitable. 
We  think  that  in  a  few  years 
‘process  color’  will  be  common¬ 
place  in  our  newspapers.  To 
make  it  so  requires  the  tenta¬ 
tive  planning  and  thinking  all 
departments  are  now  doing.” 

Cafhuslasm  It  Geserof 

All  through  the  organization 
the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  is 
apparent.  Photo  Head  Morris 
Sparlin-  may  soon  be  using  a 
new  kind  of  camera  that,  with 
one  shot,  will  take  separation 
negatives,  a  short  cut  in  “pro¬ 
cess  color.” 

Stereotype  department  is  al¬ 
readv  looking  ahead  to  the  time 
when  they’ll  have  a  direct  pre«- 
.sure  which  will  eliminate  mat 
shrinkage  that  will  enable  them 
to  attain  perfect  registering  in 
four  color  reoroduction. 

And  last  but  definitely  not 
least  Is  the  pre.s-sroom  where  the 
actual  color*  is  put  on.  You  can 
make  beautiful  photographs, 
nerfectly  engraved  plates,  but 
it’s  the  nressroom  that  has  the 


Ofi-fhe-Spot 

Using  a  wir*  racordar,  tha  Chicago 
Harald-Amarican  it  prasanting  tha 
on-tha-spot  naws  ovar  WMAQ.  Bud 
Thorp*,  left,  announcar,  intarviaws 
Sabina  Jatwick,  airlina  hostass,  whila 
Arthur  Hjorth  tends  tha  racordar. 

last  word.  Here,  Cleve  Roper, 
superintendent,  feels  confident 
that  there’ll  be  no  problem  his 
men  can’t  handle,  when  the  time 
comes.  For  years,  he  explains, 
we’ve  been  printing  two-color 
processing  ads  from  plates  pre¬ 
pared  in  out-of-town  shops. 
“Of  course,”  he  emphasizes,  “to 
handle  any  big  amount  of  pro¬ 
cess  work,  we’ll  need  more  color 
units.” 

In  the  meantime,  each  man 
concerned  is  working  away, 
studying,  planning  for  the  day 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  our 
newspapers  to  blossom  out  in 
color. 

Couple  of  Mechanics 
Al-lack  a  Problem 

Although  they’re  only  compos¬ 
ing  room  mechanics,  Eino  Kus- 
kinen  and  Henry  Mlllett  of  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Newspapers, 
may  have  revolutionize  the 
nation’s  tack  industry. 

The  pair  was  approached  .sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  by  officials  of 
the  Atlas  Tack  corporation  of 
Fairhaven.  who  were  having 
trouble  with  a  balky  machine 
.supposed  to  mount  thumbtacks 
on  cardboard  strips  at  the  rate 
of  100  a  minute.  ’The  machine, 
they  were  told,  was  behind  its 
schedule  and  was  failing  to  ar¬ 
range  the  tacks  in  the  required 
rows. 

After  Millett  and  Kuskinen 
worked  on  the  job  for  several 
months — making  their  own  parts 
and  redesigning  the  machine — 
they  got  it  working.  It  works 
so  well,  in  fact,  that  it  turns  out 
500  tacks  a  minute,  instead  of 
the  customary  100. 

larger  Print  Shop 

’The  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier- 
Hub  has  expanded  its  print  shop 
and  has  named  Jess  DaWalt  and 
h''s  son.  James,  as  managers. 
’The  expanded  department  means 
a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  daily  newspaoer,  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  services  previously  of¬ 
fered  by  the  paper  through  the 
Martin  Johnson  Print  Shop. 


News  Improves 
Brooklyn  Plant 

Plans  of  the  New  York  Htm 
to  enlarge  its  main  plant  t 
Manhattan  have  been  held  im 
but  work  is  going  ahead  on 
jects  at  the  Brooklyn  plant 
Improvements  now  being 
will  increase  operating 
and  further  improve 
conditions.  Additional  ^ 
units  are  being  added  on  tk 
eighth  floor  to  make  poalkk 
color  reproductions  on  both  tide 
of  the  paper  for  the  coloroto  Me 
tion. 

Glass-block  walls  have  bem 
installed  in  rooms  construct 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  Soon. 
The  color  retouching  depin- 
ment  has  already  occupied  the 
new  seventh  floor  space,  whiltl 
the  sixth  floor  improvement  it 
being  readied  for  the  roto  etck- 
ing  department. 

The  walls  of  glass  brick  will 
allow  the  retouching  and  etcb- 
ing  experts  more  light  and  it 
the  same  time  eliminate  ill 
glare  that  might  interfere  with 
their  work.  The  Brooklyn  con¬ 
struction  also  includes  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  modem  shower 
room  facilities  for  thg  pies 
crews. 

Final  decisions  for  the  denl- 
opment  of  the  42d  St.  propert; 
have  not  yet  been  made.  The 
size  and  shape  of  the  new  balk¬ 
ing  will  depend  on  the  results  d 
a  study,  now  being  made,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  expansion  needs  of 
present  departments. 

Also,  final  plans  will  have  to 
wait  the  lifting  of  present  build¬ 
ing  restrictions,  the  availabilitr 
of  materials,  and  the  outconoed 
hearings  on  the  News’  applki- 
tions  for  FM  and  television  li¬ 
censes  which  will  soon  start  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission. 

Construction  of  a  new  garsf 
is  scheduled  to  begin  late  thi! 
year.  It  will  be  located  on  the 
south  side  of  41st  St.,  directly  to 
the  rear  of  ’The  News  buildiof 
’The  site  of  the  proposed  garar 
has  been  traded  to  the  New*  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insunacf 
Co.  in  return  for  the  23d  St 
garage  which  will  be  tom  dowt 
to  make  room  for  the  Stuyveaz 
Housing  project. 

Heads  Flint  Plant 

Appointment  of  Roger  Wet- 
ling  as  manager  of  the  ne* 
factory  of  the  Howard  Flint  Ink 
Co.  in  Los  Angeles,  has  b« 
announced  by  Howard  Flln^ 
Mr.  Westling  is  well  known  to 
printers  and  publishers  of  ® 
country,  through  his  26  yean  c 
.service  in  the  ink  indushT^ 

Big  N.  J.  Meeting 

Large  attendance  at  the  Nw 
Jertey  Mechanical  Confer*** 
which  will  take  place  June  1411 
at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atl*»l« 
City,  i*  indicated  by  advance  tw 
ervations.  Georg*  W.  HoHoeit 
Elizabeth  Journal,  i*  preiideet 
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nte  Fails  to  Halt 
Diiljf  In  Vallejo 

Ifu  of  several  major  depart- 
Mgtt  tad  damage  to  others  in 
,  Ire  failed  to  prevent  the 
ffHtjo  (Calif.)  Timea-Herald 
coming  out  on  time. 

Qi^s  worked  all  night,  em- 
pM  »lvaged  equipment,  near- 
Z  publishers  helped  even  to 
He  «tent  of  supplying  news- 
pdiL  The  Times-Herald  ap- 
Creed  the  next  morning,  pub- 
^  from  a  plant  nearly  20 
siJei  away.  Its  afternoon  sister, 
tbt  News-Chronicle,  was  pub- 
lijifH  from  the  damaged  plant 
iIk  next  afternoon.  So  only  one 
ettioo  was  printed  out  of  town. 
‘Maintenance  of  publication 
(Btime  was  the  best  public  re- 
]ilion«  job  a  paper  ever  did,” 
aid  Ralph  Rivet,  spokesman  for 
;,iith»r  Gibson,  publisher.  "The 
Btire  town  was  agog.  We  re- 
ttiTCd  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
uM  letters  congratulating  us.” 
nils  activity  called  for  a  24- 
bour  day  by  most  of  the  organ- 
intion,  Mr.  Rivet  admitted. 
Starting  five  hours  late  in  pro- 
ijying  the  morning  edition,  the 
Unes-Herald  edition  of  April 
S  was  published  through  the 
oler  of  Jack  Galvin,  publisher, 
tor  the  use  of  his  plant.  The 
piper  appeared  but  35  minutes 
liter  its  normal  time. 

Mr.  Galvin  implemented  this 
Oder  by  providing  pressroom 
ud  stereotyping  crews  and  by 
posting  guides  in  the  Independ¬ 
ent  composing  room  to  direct 
the  crew  of  printers  sent  from 
Vallejo. 

bfraving  was  done  from 
other  plants  and  amazed  Vallejo 
dtiiens  saw  pictures  of  the  fire 
the  next  morning.  Newsprint 
VIS  loaned  by  nearby  publishers 
loini  the  same  size  paper.  For¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  Rivet  explained,  a 
half-carload  of  the  paper’s  news¬ 
print  was  standing  unloaded  on 
I  nearby  track.  A  second  ship¬ 
ment  was  due  in  two  days — and 
nlved.  Suppliers  have  been 
doing  what  they  can  to  assist  in 
making  up  the  loss  of  130  tons 
burned  in  the  newsplant. 

Fire  attributed  to  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit  igniting  the  tarpaper  roof 
of  the  Vallejo  Bus  Company,  in 
the  same  building,  started  at  4 
PSL  It  raged  out  of  control 
until  6:30  o’clock,  destroying 
the  editorial  offices,  engraving 
>nd  photographic  departments, 
the  newsprint  storage  space  and 
the  conunercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Other  departments  escaped 
serious  damage,  although  one 
crew  worked  all  night  cleaning 
op  the  composing  room.  The 
presses  were  covered  with  tar- 
paulb  before  firemen  directed 
witer  into  the  pressroom  to 
curb  the  fire. 

In  the  engraving  department, 
only  the  screen  and  the  engrav¬ 
ing  camera  lens  were  saved. 
These  were  removed  by  Richard 
Street,  engraver,  who  lost  his 
own  watch  3nd  rings  in  the 
'wes.  Nothing  was  saved  from 
me  photographic  department, 
witorial  department  employes 
ousTied  out  their  typewriters  be¬ 


fore  the  city  room  was  con¬ 
sumed. 

Immediate  restrictions  to  save 
newsprint  were  imposed.  All 
local  advertising  was  eliminated 
from  the  afternoon  paper.  The 
morning  paper  was  reduced 
20%.  ’These  restrictions  con¬ 
tinue. 

Rebuilding  of  the  plant  is  un¬ 
derway.  Editorial  employes  are 
temporarily  being  housed  along 
with  business  and  advertising 
employes  in  a  business  office 
maintained  in  a  central  down¬ 
town  area.  The  plant  was  in¬ 
sured. 

Exact  figures  on  the  loss  were 
not  obtainable,  although  esti¬ 
mates  ranged  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000.  Mr.  Rivet  explained 
that  many  intangibles,  such  as 
the  loss  of  printing  forms  which 
had  been  set  up,  were  included 
in  the  fire  loss,  making  more 
than  rough  estimates  difficult. 

Newsprint  was  particularly 
important  factor  at  this  plant 
because  circulations  are  four 
times  those  of  prewar  days. 


Vallejo  circulations  are  now 
about  the  wartime  peak,  after 
a  post  V-J  Day  dip,  because  of 
many  newcomers  able  to  find 
homes  In  temporary  housing 
originally  erected  for  war  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Vallejo. 

Illinois  Mechanical 
Meeting  in  Fall 

The  Illinois  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  will  take 
place  at  Waukegan,  Sept.  14-15, 
it  was  announced  by  President 
C.  R.  Snethen,  Waukegan  News- 
Sun. 

Color  printing,  with  emphasis 
on  the  printing,  will  be  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  conference,  said 
President  Snethen.  “The  News- 
Sun  will  take  a  three-color  and 
black  ad  from  the  time  the  mats 
reach  the  plant  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  every  mechanical  op¬ 
eration  will  be  demonstrated, 
even  to  running  a  sample  run  on 
the  press,”  he  added. 


Kenosha  News  Drops 
Job  Printing  Service 

The  Kenosha  (Wls.)  News 
Publishing  Co.,  has  sold  its  job 
printing  plant  and  equipment  to 
Burgess,^  Anderson  and  Tate. 
Zion,  Ill.,  printing  firm,  and  is 
retiring  from  the  commercial 
printing  field  to  make  room  for 
enlargement  of  its  newspaper 
facilities.  Fred  M.  Sharpe,  who 
has  been  superintendent  of  the 
commercial  department,  has 
taken  over  management  of  the 
Sharpe  Printing  Co.,  with  which 
he  was  associated  before  joining 
the  publishing  company. 

Charleston  Meeting 

The  1946  convention  of  the 
Virginia  -  Carolina  Typograph¬ 
ical  conference  will  take  place 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  25-26. 
according  to  W.  O.  Jones,  of 
Durham,  N.  C.,  president. 


Ludlow  Karnak 


Ludlow  Koinak  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  typefaces 
in  general  use  today.  Basically 
sound,  this  typeface  family  meets 
present-day  needs,  and  it  is  one 
that  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

Correctly  designed,  Ludlow 
Karnak  combines  dignity  with 
emphasis,  and  distinctive  style 
with  power.  Those  who  know  type 
characterize  it  as  extremely  leg¬ 
ible,  and  its  wide  use  for  adver¬ 
tising  display  and  for  news  and 
feature  heads  confirms  its  great 
and  growing  popularity. 

Available  in  nine  useful  series, 
it  ranges  in  versatility  from  the 
quiet  dignity  of  Karnak  Light  or 
Intermediate  to  the  solid  smashes 
delivered  by  Karnak  Black  and 
Black  Condensed.  Ask  us  to  send 
you  specimen  showings. 


Light 

Intermediate 
Intermediate  Italic 
Medium  *  Obelisk 
Black  Condensed 
Black  Condensed  Italic 
Biaek  liaise 
Black 
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Apprentice  Plan 
Set  Up  in  Virginia 


Electronic  Flash 
Device  Ready 


A  statewide  apprentictiyii 
committee  for  the  newspapeMi!! 
dustry  has  been  appointed  to  m 
up  standards  for  the  graphic  aih 
according  to 
state  director  at 


Clearer  and  faster  fiastilight 
photos  are  possible  with  new 
portable  elwtronic  photoflash 
equipment,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Raytheon  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  of  Waltham,  Masts. 

The  equipment  uses  a 
buib  filled  with  Xenon  gas  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  ox¬ 
ygen  filled  flash  bulb,  and  takes 
up  to  10,000  exposures  with  one 
lamp. 

The  new  equipment,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  and  weight  of 
a  professional  camera,  employs 
two  of  the  recently  developed 
Raytheon  CK-1013  cold  cathode 
high  voltage  rectifier  tubes,  it 
also  has  a  small  battery,  an  auto 
radio  vibrator  and  a  flasher 
tube  which  gives  off  the  iight 
necessary  to  take  a  photograph. 

The  vibrator  transforms  the 
DC  voltage  in  the  battery  to 
AC,  which  is  stepped  up  in 
voltage  through  a  transformer 
to  several  thousand  volts.  This 
high  voltage  is  rectified  by  the 
CK'1013  tubes  which  charge 
the  condenser.  The  high  volt¬ 
age  is  then  discharged  through 
the  flash  lamp  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  that  the  picture  is  taken. 

A  cable  connects  the  electronic 
photoflash  unit  to  the  camera 
and  flash  bulb. 

Raytheon’s  equipment  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  aerial  equip-  .  , 
ment  nunufactured  exclusively  indmtry.  .  ,  * 

Hans,  who  came  here  last 
June  to  study  rotogravure  and 
color  printing,  is  technical  ad- 
to  the  Stockholm 
founded  by  his  father  and  two 
uncles.  His  brother. 


trades  in  Virginia, 

R.  H.  Wilson, 
apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship  will  be  af 
forded  both  veterans,  who  cii 
draw  benefits  from  under  th* 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  and  non-vet¬ 
erans  as  well. 

It  will  also  be  the  job  of  the 
committee  to  correlate  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  skilled  workers  to  em¬ 
ployment  demands. 

Newspaper  shops  will  be 
classified  A.  B  and  C,  dependiog 
upon  the  type  of  work,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed,  and 
the  size  of  the  establishinat 
The  length  of  the  training  period 
for  Class  A,  B  and  C  shops  will 
be  four,  five  and  six  years,  re 
-spectively. 

An  apprentice  receiving  i 


'Spy'  Flash  Ready  for  Civilians 

Aerial  electronic  photoflash  equipment  made  by  Raytheon  Manufacturinq 
Co.  served  the  Allied  forces  in  detecting  enemy  activities  at  night,  and 
now  it’s  ready  to  serve  civilian  photographers.  It  eliminates  the  use  of 
hundreds  of  flash  bulbs.  , 


certificate  from  any  of  the  thret 
types  of  shops  will  be  able  to 
work  in  a  shop  of  the  same  clam 
anywhere  in  the  country.  An 
apprentice  receiving  a  C  cer^ 
cate  will  have  to  be  trained  an¬ 
other  year  to  get  a  job  as  i 
.skilled  worker  in  a  class  B 
shop,  and  two  additional  yean 
to  work  in  a  class  A  shop. 

An  eight-man  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Miss  Daphne  Dailey, 
president  of  the  Virginia  Pr« 
Association  and  co-publisher  d 
the  Bowling  Green  CaroUni 
Progress,  will  be  enlarged  to 
represent  each  of  the  graphk 
arts  and  all  sections  of  the  state 

The  members  now  are  L.  E. 
Cummin,  president  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association  of 
Richmond;  Robert  K.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Richmond  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union:  George  W. 
Turner,  the  Pressmen’s  Union, 
Local  No.  40;  Augustus  Robbins, 
publisher  of  the  Hopewell  Newt; 
Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  and  Perry 
A.  ’ITiompson,  of  the  Frederiekt 
burg  Free  Lance-Star;  R  & 
Davis,  of  the  Crewe  Chronidi, 
and  Robert  B.  Smith,  Newspoit 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times. 


Half-Baked  Idea 

Whan  tha  art  illustrating  tha 
story  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ensmingar’s 
96th  birthday  caka  cama  out  of 
tha  Saattia  (Wash.)  Post-1  ntalli- 
gancar  angraving  room  tha  othar 
day,  somabody’s  bright  aya  no- 
ticad  tha  spalling  of  tha  name  on 
tha  caka  didn't  agraa  with  tha 
spalling  in  tha  cut  linas. 

A  quick  chack  provad  tha  cut 
lina  corract.  So  tha  pictura  want 
back  to  tha  art  room  for  a  ra- 
touch  job,  and  tha  cut  was  shot 
ovar  again. 


Five  departments  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Times,  daily  and 
Sunday,  have  moved  back  to  the 
old  Times  Bldg,  across  the  street 
from  the  Blade  Bldg,  in  which 
they  had  been  since  1930. 

R.  C.  Patterson,  Times  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  said  the  change 
was  necessitated  by  expansion 
of  the  Blade  and  the  need  for 
more  room.  Departments  moved 
were  the  business  office,  sub- 
.scription,  display,  want  ad  and 
circulation  departments. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  Times 
editorial  staff  still  was  quartered 
in  the  offices  of  the  Blade  Bldg, 
and  that  his  newspaper  would 
continue  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  Blade’s  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 


Roanoke  Times-World 
Buys  More  Properly 

Two  pieces  of  property  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Times- 
World  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timet  ana 
World-News,  to  round  out  its 
holding  in  connection  with  er 
pansion  plans.  The  company 
now  owns  property  from  Camp¬ 
bell  Avenue  to  Salem  Avenue, 
in  addition  to  the  lot  betwej* 

the  present  newspaper  plant  and 

tons,  were  made.  In  the  larg-  Lew  Griffith  has  completed  in-  the  F.  B.  Thomas  Co.  buildinl. 

est  model,  9,000  microfarads  of  QabI*  Biafl  DrAffAf  stallation  of  a  new  job  press. 

condenser  were  charged  to  4.000  WWOIJ  ailU  typesetting  machine  and  stereo-  HI  Bell# 

volts  and  then  discharged  The  Electric  Boat  Company  typing  equipment  at  the  plant  of  ^111111110  WIlII  rlaJlIl 
through  two  flash  lamps  for  the  has  initiated  a  program  of  di-  the  Wells  (B.  C.)  Chronicle.  „  rn 

picture.  versiflcatlon  that  will  include  Erection  and  servicing  of  the  The  Meredith  Publishing  w 

This  equipment  was  used  for  manufacture  of  a  line  of  color  equipment  was  under  the  super-  of  Des  Moines,  la.  has  r^ttV 

aerial  night  photography,  mak-  offset  presses  for  the  printing  vision  of  T.  W.  Green,  formerly  printed  Better  Homes  ond 

ing  possible  "sneak  camera  at-  trade,  according  to  its  annual  the  owner  of  the  Powell  River  dens  and  Successful  Farmm 

tacks”  on  enemy  territory.  report  for  1945.  News.  from  plastic  molds. 


on  enemy  territory. 


The  Type  Me^a/  QUIZ 


MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 


Agency  Promotes 
George  Dearnley 


f  bossed  for  53 
years,  and,  in 
unusual  cere¬ 
monies,  he  was 
made  “Foreman 
Emeritus”  for 
■  L'Ai.  ■  liCe- 

The  framed 
^  for  mal  certifi- 

-  ^  cate  of  his  new 

,,  rank  was  signed 

Wtlij  Ijy  over  200  of 

lie  older  employes  of  the  news- 


A.  L.  Manning  damonstrates  tha  San 
Francisco  Call-Bullatin's  Radar-Graph. 


New  Visual  Sales 
Machine  Devised 


gucr  and  presented  to  Wells 
Cl^lisher  David  Stern  III. 
filter  L.  Tushingham,  vice- 
uiMident,  and  an  associate  of 


Wells  through  the  entire  tenure 
i  hii  work  in  Camden  recalled 
inr  Wells,  under  the  name 


Develoiped  by  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  a 
new  visual  sales  presentation 
machine  named  the  Radar- 
Graph  is  being  used  to  drama¬ 
tize  supporting  facts  and  figures 
behind  printed  promotion  items 
issued  by  the  new;^aper. 

A.  L.  Manning,  Call-Bulletin 

, _ -  national  advertising  manager,  is 

toriil  columns,  authoring  the  utilizing  the  device  on  a  trans- 
ieitures  “Wellzes  WallO'ps’’  and  continental  trip. 

Poynt.”  This  latter  col-  Call-Bulletin  promotion  panels 
imin  featured  a  fabulous  barfly  are  placed  on  “search”  panels 
named  "Giggling  Gertrude,”  a  insertable  in  the  20  by  15-inch 
forerunner  of  today’s  syndicated  Radar  -  Graph.  When  placed 
comics.  Wells  also  frequently  against  the  machine’s  display 
ndped  sell  extras  on  the  streets,  screen,  the  “hidden”  story  or 
no^ly  the  one  announcing  background  factors  supporting 


luv  Wells,  under 
Peter  J„”  originated  and  spon- 
.4ind  a  Christmas  fund  which 
diitributed  over  3,500  gift  bas- 
keti  to  Camden’s  underprivil- 
e|ed  children  every  year. 


QUESTION 


Where  can  I  read  more  about  type 
metal  and  type  metal  control? 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  has 
adopted  a  new  body  type — 8- 
point  Regal  on  an  eight-point 
slug.  Previously  the  News  had 
used  Ideal.  7Vfe  point  on  an  eight- 
point  slug. 


P.  J.  Bounds  Sr.  and  his  son, 
P.  J.  Bounds  Jr.,  mechanical 
superintendent  and  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Mexia  (Tex.) 
Ddly  News,  announced  the  pur- 
chise  of  the  Leonard  (Tex.) 
Grtphic  from  Mrs.  R.  C.  May. 

The  68  -  year  -  old  Jacksboro 
(Tex.)  Gazette  was  sold  by  Mrs. 
J  R.  Dennis  to  A.  C.  Reading, 
formerly  of  Joplin.  Mo.  Joanna 
Rogers,  daughter  of  the  founder. 


ANSWER 


Ask  us  for  "Type  Metal  Alloys",  the 
complete,  easy-to-read  reference 
manual  for  the  busy  mechanical 
executive.  This  fingertip  guide  is 
full  of  facts  to  help  you  get  better 
production  from  your  metal. 


viU  continue  as  a  compositor. 


land.  Ore.,  recently  install^  its 


INTING 

NKETS 


Linotype  and  expects  to  T IMfSI 
Md  another  soon.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Post  added;  DQBC 


Many  of  our  advertisers  and 
[®*lers  have  suggested  we  turn 


Beaudine's  Sharp  Pencil  Cuts  Down 
Costs  in  Mass  Comic  Production 


PERSONAL  GALLEY 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  Calif.— 

Clatide  Beaudine,  manager, 
Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  can  prove 
the  necessity  of  alert  cost  ac* 
counting  in  mass  printing. 
Acme  prints  color  comics  for  a 
wide  range  of  newspaper  sizes 
over  an  expanse  of  territory 
ranging  from  Texas  to  Hawaii. 

Principal  owners  are  James 
A.  Guthrie  and  Harry  S.  Web¬ 
ster.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  president 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun  and 
Telegram. 

Once  Mr.  Beaudine’s  figures 
showing  an  excessive  use  of  yel¬ 
low  ink  led  back  to  trouble  not 
even  suspected  in  the  distant 
plant  of  an  ink  manufacturer. 

To  ttk  Decimal 

On  another  occasion,  he  used 
his  pencil  to  point  to  press 
trouble.  Again  and  again  his 
estimates  have  convert^  losses 
into  profits  and  halted  leaks 
which  would  easily  have  led 
tc  ruin. 

Mr.  Beaudine  would  be  the 
last  person  to  profess  that  a  pen¬ 
cil  can  be  substituted  for  me¬ 
chanical  ability.  He  does  insist 
that  pencil  a^  press  skill  be 
combined.  His  pencil  works 
things  out  to  the  eighth  decimal 
point. 

Acme  also  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  on  the  medianical  side. 
James  Riditer,  press  erector  for 
Goss  Co.,  went  with  the  firm 
early.  Today  be  is  president  of 
Acme,  but  he  still  prefers  over¬ 
alls  ^out  the  plant  His  skill 
and  that  of  his  associates  have 
kept  the  comics  on  time  during 
perilous  war  years. 

Acme  operates  a  five-deck 
single  width  press,  a  hard- 
packing  octuple  press  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  in  producing  10,- 
000,000  4-fwge  comic  sections 
monthly.  Ea<fii  paper  is  printed, 
in  order,  in  yellow,  red,  blue 
and  black. 

Peacll  Traced  Leek 

During  the  period  before  the 
last  newsprint  price  increase, 
when  59.9%  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  cost  was  required  for 
paper  and  ink,  Mr.  Beaudine 
noted  a  rising  cost  of  the  yel¬ 
low  ink  being  used.  He  started 
an  inquity  but  no  cause  could  be 
found  within  the  plant.  Factory 
representatives  were  called. 
They  denied  any  change  in  the 
formula  of  ink,  any  substitu¬ 
tion  or  any  other  reason  for 
cost  increases. 

Mr.  Beaudine  went  over  his 
figures  again,  consulted  with 
Mr.  Richter,  then  went  to  Uie 
officials  of  the  ink  company 
and  told  them  something  was 
wrong  with  the  ink,  and  the 
problem  was  not  based  on  its 
handling.  There  was  great 
doubt  on  the  claim,  but  inten¬ 
sive  Inquiry  began.  Finally  a 
small  water  leak  was  found  in 
a  cooling  tube  in  the  yellow 
ink  vat.  By  this  time  the  leak 
had  drain^  $131  of  Acme’s 
earnings.  This  sum  the  ink 
manufacturer  paid  with  thanks, 
as  he  had  been  saved  a  heavy 
loss. 


During  a  period  when  Mr. 
Richter  was  away,  the  manager 
again  noted  mounting  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Inquiry  showed  a 
faulty  cog  on  one  press  was 
delaying  production,  and  repairs 
were  rushed. 

With  four  plates  required  for 
each  page,  the  cost  is  heavy. 
Mr.  Beaudine’s  decimal-trailing 
pencil  showed  a  saving  could 
be  made  by  installation  of  a 
plate  nickelir^  process  within 
the  plant.  Tne  result  was  a 
huge  economy  in  operation. 

“We  are  able  to  operate  by 
shaving  pennies  here  and  there,’’ 
Mr.  Beaudine  explained. 

How  Savings  Arm  Made 

The  80  X  160-foot  plant  Is 
streamlined  in  production  so 
as  to  save  each  twist  of  the 
wrist.  Ready  plates  for  the  next 
run  are  waiting  on  each  deck  of 
^e  press.  Care  must  be  used 
in  handling  each  run  because  of 
different  mastheacb,  varied 
makeup  of  advertising  and 
changed  order  of  pages  in  tiie 
different  papers.  In  addition 
are  the  color  printings  with  ex¬ 
act  demands  for  preaswork. 

In  a  tour  about  the  plant,  Don 
Goodcell,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  San  Bernardino 
papers,  pointed  out  how  news¬ 
print  roll  wrappers  are  used  as 
kraft  covering  for  papers 
shipped  abroad,  wire  bundling 
has  replaced  twine,  and  noted 
that  hard-won  permission  to 
drop  the  use  of  kraft  paper  for 
coverings  on  domestic  frei^t 
had  enabled  huge  economies. 

War  was  a  big  headache,  with 
each  bundle  for  delivery  racing 
the  new  handicap  of  late  trains. 
Continuous  use  of  the  presses  is 
a  factor  in  the  plant’s  economy, 
but  shortages  of  pressmen  have 
curtailed  the  shifts  to  two  daily. 
At  one  time  last  year  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  down  to  one  ^ift 
plus  as  much  overtime  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  organization  was 
holding  its  collective  breath  for 
fear  the  comics  would  miss.  But 
none  were  late.  Shipments  were 
maintained  on  schedule  even 
for  Hawaii,  but  papers  there  are 
a  few  weeks  behind  the  main¬ 
land  in  their  dates  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

With  Mr.  Richter,  an  overalled 
superintendent,  and  with  Mr. 
Beaudine  constantly  armed  with 
a  sheaf  of  fine  pointed  pencils, 
no  detail  is  too  small  to  escape 
scrutiny.  Despite  the  tempor¬ 
ary  loss  of  important  Austral¬ 
ian  contracts  during  the  war 
period,  the  firm  operates  on  a 
$387,000  annual  business.  It 
produces  comics  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  for  the  two  Honolulu 
papers  and  for  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers.  and  prints  with  equal 
care  for  Texas  users  of  only  a 
few  hundred  at  a  time. 

Acme  was  established  bv 
H.  S.  Webster  in  1927.  For  a 
time  it  was  operated  as  part  of 
the  Sun  Company  Enterprises, 
but  was  divorced  the  following 
year.  It  developed  into  an  In¬ 
ternational  business  under  Mr. 
Richter  and  his  associates. 


White,  members  of  tba 
latte  (N.  C.)  Obserpw 
ing  room  staff,  are 

th«»  nskrtor 


I 


the  paper  after  servina  i«^| 
armed  forces.  ^  ail 


Edwahd  J.  Turtle,  of  Btk^ 
field,  has  been  named  thirtt!: 
presWent  of  the  Conferen^ 
Southern  California  Tvt^ 
phical  Unions.  He  smS£ 
John  H.  Busick,  disqualifl^ 
the  position  when  he 
foreman  of  the  Pasadena  rftSf, 
Star-News. 


TWO  veterans  with  more  than 

125  years  of  combined  service 
to  newspapers,  retired  May  1 
from  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  composing  room.  They 
are  I.  E.  “Tess”  Tessier,  superin¬ 
tendent  since  October,  1929,  and 
Charles  E.  “Butch*'  Johnson, 
compositor  for  nearly  40  years 
and  an  employe  of  the  Dispatch 
for  58  years. 

Alfred  C.  Thomas,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  mailing  room  em¬ 
ploye.  was  honored  April  28  on 
completion  of  half  a  century  in 
mailing  rooms  of  Pittsburgh 
papers.  A  dinner  in  his  honor 
was  sponsored  by  Local  22.  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union. 

John  C.  Younger,  machine 
foreman  of  the  Madison  (Wls.) 
Capital  Times,  was  declared 
champion  of  the  Madison  1946 
open  euchre  tournament  after 
scoring  203  points. 

Albert  F.  Sall,  66,  retired  as 
supervising  electrician  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  after 
25Vfe  years  with  the  paper.  He 
timed  his  leaving  to  coincide 
with  the  return  of  his  former 
helper,  Oscar  Olson,  who  has 
been  released  from  duty  with 
the  Navy.  Herman  Greenberg, 
Sail’s  assistant  for  23  years,  is 
continuing  as  electrician. 

Hubert  C.  Moody,  back  from 
the  European  fighting  with  much 
infantry  experience  and  a 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  has  returned 
to  his  job  in  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  pressroom. 

Bob  Maxwell,  retired  press¬ 
room  superintendent  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications  and  the  only 
charter  member  still  in  Topeka, 
was  the  honor  guest  at  the  50th 
anniversary  dinner  of  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union. 

W.  F.  “Bill”  Gotwalt  recent¬ 
ly  completed  40  years  of  service 
as  a  printer  for  the  Patriot  Co., 
Harrisburg.  Bill  has  been  on 
the  day  side  with  the  Evening 
News  since  that  paper  was 
started  in  1917.  He  Joined 
the  Patriot  (A.M.)  in  1906,  after 
having  been  with  the  York  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  and  Gazette  14  years. 

Emile  Bolza,  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  completed  45  years  in  the 
service  of  that  newspaper  re¬ 
cently. 

Harvey  R.  Capps  completed  his 
40th  year  with  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville  on 
April  16.  He  has  to  his  credit 
seven  inventions  for  typesetting 
machines  which  have  been 
adopted  by  manufacturers. 

Frank  F.  White  and  Paul 


W.  E.  Brown,  mechanictl » 
Perintendent  and  chalW^ 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)sJ. 
Journal  and  Tribune 
Council,  has  been  pro-S 
with  the  Governor’s  sttar 
award  continuation  certifiatk 
Leo  White  and 
Lauchlin  have  returned  toS 
Toronto  (Can.)  Star  pressni 
after  serving  overseas  with  tht 
Army  in  Europe.  Six  Star 
ers  have  recently  returned  b 
their  jobs:  Duke  Harrisor  ud 
Tom  Green,  R.C.A.F.;  Edw« 
Morgan,  anti-aircraft;  h...,, 
Humphries,  Jim  Surgeomxr  ud 
Stanley  Bond,  all  conveyor  » 
erators,  with  the  Army  in  Ki 
march  across  Europe.  Sew 
Star  printers  have  recently  ip 
turned  after  spending  a  total  g 
25V4  years  in  uniform.  They  ir 
Ham  Drynan,  Walter  Him.. 
TON  with  5  and  ZVz  years  reaper 
lively  in  the  Army,  Fom 
Maclean  and  Abner  Paisrbj, 
with  3  and  5  years  in  the  R.C 
A.F.,  Tom  Haffey,  Sidab 
Schultz  and  Art  Stanley,  eadi 
with  three  years  in  the  air  coipi 
L.  L.  Launer,  who  began  hb 
press  apprenticeship  at  tne  Port 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  nearly  S 
years  ago  and  has  been  with  the 
paper  ever  since,  has  taken  i 
press  Job  with  the  Vanconie 
( Wash. )  Columbian.  Dohiu 
Dixon,  also  recently  1^  the 
Journal  and  moved  to  Oakland. 
Calif.,  to  take  a  press  ](rt). 


Inlertype  Net  Is  Up 


In  the  first  quarter  of  IMt 
Intertype  Corp.  had  net  enr 
ings  of  $84,484.  a  gain  of  $10100 
over  the  same  period  in  IM. 
Gross  profits  amounted  to  $40.* 
553  from  which  selling  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  $107.- 
084  were  deducted.  Taxes  vsb 
estimated  at  $70,000. 


We’ve  Cleaned  Up 

I  OUR  COLUMNS 


FHffrrrmrt! 


o«m  Hfw  TVbi  oufi  oio  typi 


Howdy,  Folks! 

Human  intarast  was  addad  •* 
announcement  by  the  Saw**** 
(Satic.)  Star-Phoenix  recently.  T^**" 
nouncement  told  of  the  adoplio*  a 
new  type. 


■  0ITOR  t  FU  RLISHIR  for  May 


i  Announces 
Fax  Equipment 


COMBINATION 
RCWtlTi  and 
OTTOtSl 


jliT  facsimile  equipment  de- 
^  primarily  for  FM  broad- 
has  been  announced  by 
f,  G.  H.  Finch,  president  of 
fjgtb  Telecommunication,  Inc. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  new 
jt^in  facsimile  transmitter- 
jMfitnr  system  which  consists 
d  tvo  high-quality  precision 
^cast  facsimile  scanners, 
^  with  associated  monitor  re- 
(ciicr,  power  units,  amplifiers 
iM  active  switching  arrange- 
mts  for  insuring  uninter- 
transmission  for  any 
lanber  of  facsimile  pages. 
Provided  with  Finch  auto- 
utic  copy  loading  and  ejec- 
;iga  it  also  includes  a  re- 
(dier  operating  on  the  outgoing 
tpil  of  the  unit  thus  making  it 
powible  to  observe  the  program. 
I>D  complete  scanning  units 
]t(  lupplied  with  control  con- 
jgje  to  permit  an  uninterrupted 
low  of  news  programs  to  homes, 
tau  making  it  possible  to  start 
1  new  page  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
(Miog  page  has  been  sent. 
Switching  is  provided  for,  en- 
lUing  the  operator  to  control 
both  scanning  units.  Amplifiers 
ud  power  units  are  furnished 
» that  the  output  signal  of  the 
imtillation  may  be  handled  by 
the  master  control  desk  in  the 
ame  manner  as  the  output  of  a 
studio. 

FM  Broadcasters  soon  to  in¬ 
stall  Finch  Facsimile  apparatus 
lie:  WMGN,  New  York  City; 
WGHF,  New  York  City;  KMGM, 
Ht^wood.  Calif.;  KJBS,  San 
Plancisco,  Calif.;  WJJD,  Chi- 
C40,  III.;  San  Bernandino 
Broadcasting  Co.,  San  Bernan¬ 
dino,  Calif.,  and  Western  Re¬ 
serve  Broadcasting  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  0. 


Plan  for  Unique  City  Desk 

This  is  the  building  plan  for  the  combination  rewrite-city  desk  which  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  has  found  practical.  It  was  described  in  detail  in 
E  &  P,  Apr.  20,  page  62. 


QPCENT  DPATHS  John  H.  Allen,  66,  a  Jackson. 

IWEWEIW  f  I/C>a  I  n  j  Mich.,  printer  for  more  than  half 

F.  R.  (  Red  )  Byrd,  49,  press-a  century  who  had  served  as  corn- 
man  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  posing  room  superintendent  of 
and  for  many  years  employed  the  old  Jackson  Patriot,  the 
by  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- Jackson  News  and  the  Jackson 
Telegram  and  the  Fort  WorthTribune,  died  April  9.  In  recent 
Press,  died  April  7  in  Chicago,  years  he  had  been  employed  in 

Clement  W.  O’Rourke,  59,  the  composing  room  of  the 
head  makeup  man  of  the  Mil- Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
waukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel  for  John  S.  Cuthbert,  71,  press- 
many  years  and  a  printer  onman,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
the  daily  since  1920,  died  April  died  in  Los  Angeles,  on  March 
25.  Mr.  O’Rourke  was  with  the  29. 

Marquette  (Mich. )  Daily  Mining  jqjjj,  M.  Wright,  Sr.,  55,  night 
Journal  11  years  before  comingfQj-gjjjjyj  qj  composing  room, 
to  Milwaukee.  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 

Horace  S.  Fenton,  70,  for  died  suddenly  Mar.  24. 
more  than  25  years  a  proof¬ 
reader  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wls.) 

Sentinel,  died  April  22.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  ’Typographical  Union  more 
than  46  years. 

Benjamin  N.  Rein,  55,  for  18 
years  a  web  pressman  for  the 
old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and 
later  the  Buffalo  Courier  -  Ex¬ 
press,  died  recently. 

Charles  (Carl)  J.  Snitzen, 

64,  assistant  foreman  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  composing 
room  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  at  work  on  April  22. 

Paul  Clark  Degge,  77,  since 
1936  retired  from  a  position  as 
a  compositor  with  the  Norfolk 
( Va. )  Ledger  -  Dispatch,  died 
April  22. 

Albert  Brinton,  67,  a  proof¬ 
reader  for  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News,  died  recently.  1 
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Dorn  Co.  Acquired 
By  lamson  Brolhers 

The.G.  C.  Dom  Supply  Co.  of 
Cincinnati,  founded  in  1905  by 
the  late  Gilbert  C.  Dom,  was 
sold  recently  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Hannah  L.  Dom. 

’The  new  owners  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  Alfred  W.  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Lamson,  Jr.,  sons  of 
Benjamin  W.  Lamson,  Cincin¬ 
nati  industralist. 

The  Lamson  brothers  have 
reorganized  the  affairs  of  the 
Dom  concern  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  service  to  the  trade  in 
the  supply  of  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment,  materials  and  supplies.  A 
technical  department  also  has 
been  install^  to  offer  advice 
and  aid  on  platemaking  and 
graphic  arts  problems. 

Runs  Stereo  Concern 

Key  Hartsook,  who  finished 
his  19th  year  with  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal  recently,  has  left 
his  position  on  the  financial 
desk  in  the  news  department  to 
manage  the  Portland  Electrotype 
&  Stereotype  Company  which  he 
bought  in  1943,  the  day  before 
he  joined  the  Coast  Guard.  He 
has  also  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Meredith  Monotype  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  being  moved 
next  door  to  his  stereotype  busi¬ 
ness.  George  Meredith,  who 
founded  the  company  27  years 
ago,  is  retiring. 

Conveyor  Installed 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  garage  has 
added  an  electric  conveyor  for 
loading  tracks.  It  carries  bun¬ 
dles  from  the  mailing  room 
through  the  garage  and  to  trucks 
on  the  sidewalk.  It  makes  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  semi-trailers  which 
are  too  large  to  enter  the  garage. 

Column  Rules  Out 

The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  is 
now  published  without  column 
rales. 
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STANOARO  PONY  AUTOPUTE 


Also  VACUUM.  CASTING  EQUIPMENT 


editorials  were  more  personal 
and  i>assionate  and  sweeping 
than  most  editorials  today,  but 
these  qualities  would  not  in 
themselves  convince  the  busy 
and  well-posted  people  for 
whose  attention  the  editorial 
page  must  now  compete.” 

Warren  Moscow,  local  po¬ 
litical  staff — “The  work  in  Al¬ 
bany  is  close  and  intimate.  You 
live,  eat,  drink  and  work  daily 
with  your  news  sources,  you 
learn  to  trust  them  or  distrust 
them,  handle  them  with  kid 
gloves  or  ignore  them.  Your 
conscience  is  your  guide  as  you 
make  the  constant  and  inevi¬ 
table  choice  that  space  limita¬ 
tions  dictate.” 

Ann  O’Hare  McCormick,  of 
the  editorial  staff — “Reporting 
in  Europe  is  largely  a  battle  for 
and  with  communications.  .  . 

James  B.  Reston,  Washington 
bureau  —  "Official  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  international  relations 
often  deal  with  the  surface 
alone.” 

Other  talks  described  the  work 
of  various  specialists  on  the 
staff  and  made  evident  to  the 
teachers  the  vast  amount  of 
background  and  oare  necessary 
for  reporting  for  the  Times. 

_  _ _  As  Mrs.  Sulzberger  said, 

itill  retains),  the  Rem-  Nations  meetings,  the  struggle  “Now  they  (the  teachers)  have 
Bitoo  Typewriter  account  ( no  over  inflation  and  radar  Com-  got  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
neetlon  with  the  agency  or  municatlon  with  the  moon  “must  of  Education  to  put  in  a  course 
i personnel)  and  a  part  of  the  be  considered  in  any  curriculum  on  newspapers,  it  has  made  the 
Mbtm  Paciflc  Railroad  ac-  that  makes  any  pretense  of  keep-  newspaper  more  respected.  .  .  . 
oit  (discontinued  with  the  ing  up  with  the  world.”  Many  people  come  at  flrst  with 

tfition  of  the  Union  Paciflc  Charles  Merz,  editor  in  charge  an  antagonistic  attitude,  espe- 
Mont),  of  the  editorial  page — “No  doubt  cially  towards  what  they  regard 

Within  the  flrst  five  years,  five  it  is  true  that  in  the  old  days  as  the  conservative  press.” 
ion  accounts 
(Hcy  roster 


N.  Y.  Times  Aims 
For  Public  Contact 

continued  from  page  11 


1,  the  Caples  Com- 
igo.  New  York 
d  Los  Angeles  — 


ke  a 


Lint  Railway,  Chicago  and 
Sffth  Western  System  and  the 
[hlcaro.  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
fiSc  Railway. 

Hodjon  Meyer,  vicepresident 
a  charge  of  the  New  York  of- 
irc.  said  the  Caples  firm  for  the 
i-st  quarter  century  has  been 
iaost  entirely  a  “transporta- 
-3a'  agency.  The  trend  now  Is 
s»ard  diversification  of  ac- 


^  use 
BURGESS 
CHROME 
MATS 


A  step  in  this  direction,  he 
lid,  la  the  experimental  work 
tich  the  agency  is  undertaking 
I  television.  Just  two  weeks 
» the  Caples  Company  inaug- 


iSted  a  half-hour  sustaining 
?f«gram  ( entirely  under  its  own 
Wonsorship)  over  the  Dumont 
j!tion,  WABD,  in  New  'York. 
Wled  “Look  'Who’s  Here,”  it  is 
i  the  variety-show  nature  fea- 


When  you  use  Burgess 
Chrome  mats  you  can  be 
sure  of  clean-cut  "beautiful 
your 

half-tone  and  line  reproduc-  V, 
tions.  There  are  no  fuzzy 
edges,  no  blurred  lines.  All 
the  detail  of  the  original  is 
faithfully  reproduced  with 
these  line  mats. 

Try  Burgess  Chrome  mats  • 
—  you  will  find  them  deli-  | 
nitely  superior!  i 


ressions' 


tog  widely  known  personali- 

-8. 

'Tfe  want  to  find  out  about 


’s'evision  first-hand,”  Mr.  Meyer 

aid. 

P.  Lewis,  who  formerly 
the  Union  Pacific  radio 
-ow  and  other  radio  activities 
the  Caples  Omaha  office. 
^  the  new  video  department. 
Ifr.  Caples  is  still  active  in 
work,  going  around  to 
gy.the  agency  offices.  R.  N. 
■^ig,  who  was  with  Mr. 
when  the  agency  was 
and  has  served  as  sec- 
P»iy  and  treasurer  for  many 
is  vicepresident  in  charge 
jt  me  Chicago  office.  L.  M. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Moaufmeturon  Md  i  •!  Bwvf  w  Ckrmm  mmd  Tmm-ToM  Mmt 

FREEPORT  •  ILLINOIS 

Pacillc  Co«st 

RALFN  lEtlR  CO.,  42*  F*Im«  SMt.,  SIATTII,  WASH. 


™ch  directs  the  Omaha  office  ,  . 

M  alio  the  recently  established  i 
in  Los  Angeles.  I 
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Increase  your 
income  and 
prestige  by 
writing  and 
broadcasting 
news  for  RADIO 


Ernest  Hdver, 

CBS  news  editor  t 
in  Wasbington  says 

**.  .  .  I  found  the  coarse  to  be 
of  very  practical  value.  My 
work  as  news  editor  has  great¬ 
ly  improved  as  a  direct  result 
of  my  training!  .  .  .  My  writ¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  ability 
was  augmented.” 


r 


THE  COURSE  THAT 
TEACHES  YOU  AT 
HOME  THE  SECRETS 
OF  WRITING  AND 
SPEAKINGfor  RADIO! 


Now — the  coarse  that  has  tha 
endorsement  ot  network  profaa- 
gionals  and  leading  edneatora  ia 
ready  for  you  to  study— at  home! 
At  a  fraction  of  the  cost  paid  by 
resident  students  you  get  com¬ 
plete  training  in  microphone  tech¬ 
nique,  proper  breathing,  voice 
control  and  pronunciation.  Ton 
learn  how  to  write  and  prepare 
any  kind  of  radio  program. 

The  course  includes  Allea 
Keith’s  authoritative  28«  pagj 
textbook,  a  guide  to  study,  and 
ten  recorded  lessons.  Hail  tha 
coupon  for  complete  detaila.  No 
obligation,  naturally. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
OF  BROADCASTING 
WaskiagtoR  10,  D.  C. 


National  Academy  of  Broedcatfinq,  Inc. 
I3U  Irving  St.  N.  W.  Dapt.  EP 
Washington  10,  0.  C. 

Without  obligation,  plaata  sand  to 
ma  all  tha  datalls  ot  your  racordod 
course  In  How  to  Spook  and  Write  tor 
Radio. 

Nemo  . . . . . 

Stroot  . 

CHy  .  Staio  . 
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Loan  Means  Paper 
And  Jobs  in  Britain 


copyboy  to  the  millionaire  pub-  Another  “more  work’’  recom- 
liaher  the  British  newspaper  in-  mendation  was  that  no  news- 
dustry  “sweats  it  paperman  full-time  employ- 

and  wondering  whether  the  pol-  ment  should  act  as  a  corre- 
iticians  in  Washington  au-  spondent  his  territory  for 
thorize  that  loan  to  Britain,  for  other  papers  was  all 

availability  of  U.  S.  dollars  will  for  correspondence 

decide  whether  there  be  in  that  territory  to  be  '^j^Hfl 

more  newsprint.  sufiSciently  remunerative  to  pro- 

To  the  "more-newsprint”  cam-  vide  full-time  employment  to  a  v 

paigners  Premier  Attlee  says:  free-mnce. 

“Only  if  the  loan  goes  through  ’The  other  side  of  the  conven- 

can  my  government  authorize  tion’s  activities  was  the  em-  'in  A'Nn  90'  AMNTVFR^S ARY  MARirm 

increased  purchases  of  Canadian  phasis  on  the  responsibiUty  of  .  .  „  *  i^'l^lALD 

newsprint.”  working  newspaper  men  for  the  '•  McDonald,  general  manager  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickarbod 

Don’t  ask  whether  the  pub-  contents  of  newspapers.  Speak-  News,  was  feted  by  employes  May  1  on  his  10th  anniversary  hi 
Ushers  or  the  makers  of  news-  er  after  speaker  emphasized  the  present  post  and  his  20th  anniversary  with  the  Gannett  Newip^ 
papers — editorial  men  and  Uie  diminishing  faith  of  the  public  Picture  shows  him  receiving  a  scroll  signed  by  the  staff:  U| 
printers — are  the  more  effective  in  the  veracity  of  newspapers  right,  Herbert  W.  Cruickshank,  treasurer,  Gannett  Newspopecei 
of  the  pressure  groups.  For  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  in-  ond  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  Charles  Young,  sports  editor, 

newspaper  workers  an  increase  herent  in  what  they  described  -  ■  "  - 

in  the  size  of  newspapers  offers  as  the  perturbing  trend  of  the  1“  India.  The  Indian  press  ur-  “freedom  _of  access  to  nn 
a  guarantee  of  t  .  ‘  .  .  -  1  ’  „  '  “ 

whereas  the  inevitable  continu-  the  independent  newspaper  to 
ation  of  the  four-page  quota  be  superseded  by  chains, 
will  result  in  much  unemploy-  It  is  the  case  that  newspaper 
ment.  groups  in  these  islands  are  ac- 

’The  orgy  “of  staff  poaching"  quiring  more  and  more  prop- 
that  arose  through  the  wartime  erties  and  the  publisher  owning  „  . 

personnel  problem,  when  the  only  one  newspaper  property  is  of  covering  the  Foreign  Minis- 
few  comp^nt  tedinicians  of  becoming  a  rarity.  ’I^e  anxiety  ters’  Conference.  "  „  - 

copy  desk  and  printing  rooms  of  the  delegates  over  this  trend  reports  from  the  special  corre-  fused  admission  as 
received  innumerable  offers  was  reflected  in  the  resolution  apondents  of  the  London  papers,  were  stated  to  be  fo 
from  rival  papers,  has  now  that  was  adopted  calling  upon  those  responsible  for  handling  correspondents  only, 
ended.  Instead  there  is  a  stale-  Attlee’s  government  to  establish  the  American  delegation  press  * 
mate  in  the  personnel  market,  a  royal  commission  to  investi-  arrangements  did  not  at  the  out- 

Most  newspaper  offices  are  ■  •  -  - . 

greatly  overstaffed.  There  are 
many  top  reporters  on  national 
circulation  papers  in  Fleet 
Street  who  have  not  seen  a 
story  of  theirs  in  print  for 
weeks;  there  are  others  who 
have  not  even  been  given  an 
assignment  of  any  worth. 

’The  publishers  make  no  se¬ 
cret  of  the  fact  that  failure  to 
get  additional  newsprint  will 
involve  widespread  readjust¬ 
ment  ’The  anxiety  of  working 
newspaper  men  was  reflected  at 
the  convention  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists.  Urgent 
appeals  to  the  government  went 
forth  from  the  convention,  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  publishers 
but  simply  in  the  hope  that  the 
present  unemployment  crisis  in 
the  craft  would  be  obviated. 

It  was  possible  to  detect  a 


employment  British  newspaper  industry  for  gently  requires  50,000  tons  of  formula.  Whereas  Americtaw 

. .  ,  .  *  .  newsprint  a  year,  wh‘“‘'  “  ’ -  - - ’ — *-  .  ' 

to  get  from  Canada. 

‘Gripe*  from  Paris  _  _ _ 

FROM  Paris  comes  the  expected  flee,  British  correspordenhiS 
“gripe”  about  the  difficulties  tried  to  attend  the  sinuhrar 
_  ^  sions  of  the  State  Departaaifi 

According  to  press  representatives  wets  it 


bedroom”  background  tilki 
given  by  the  press  repmat 
tive  of  the  British  Foreipa 


about  the  difficulties  tried  to  attend  the  suihW 


form 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


ignized  bj  ' 


Daily  Rating  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recoi 
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d's  Spring 
erence 
Is  Set 

'co— The  news-editorial 
^  newspaper  making,  as 
II  management  problems, 
attention  when  the  In- 
Ikily  Press  Association’s 
mimber  newspapers  con- 
62nd  Spring  Meeting 
Congress  Hotel  here  May 
president  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
(Nebr.)  Tribune,  an- 

Inland  editors  who  re¬ 
toured  Europe  will  re- 
thelr  findings.  They  are 
jfud  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur 
(OL)  Herald  and  Review;  Tams 
jjly,  Jr,  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Twf  and  Leader  &  Press;  and 
iiiljp  D.  Adler,  Kewanee  ( Ill. ) 

SurCourier. 

Oatftanding  news  photos  en- 
ttnd  in  Inland’s  sixth  annual 
gen  picture  contest,  sponsored 
^  the  Northwestern  University 
^pter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will 
be  eihibited,  and  facsimile  re- 
I  will  be  demonstrated, 
lid  E.  Stassen,  former  gov- 
enar  of  Minnesota,  will  address 
iki  Tuesday  luncheon.  ’Hie 
Tedoeaday  luncheon  guest  will 
be  Gen.  Mikhail  Galaktionov, 
editor  of  Pravda. 

Adnrtlsing  will  have  its 
pto  on  the  program  ’Tuesday 
aaming.  Paul  A.  West,  general 
ion  ^senger  of  the  West-Holliday 
^Oi,  will  report  on  the  “Home- 
TOwn  Daily  Newspaper  Promo- 
tw"  inaugurated  last  year  on  a 
mpentive  basis  by  newspapers 
b  11  western  states. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  pro- 
|tim  will  open  with  the  report 
d  the  newsprint  chairman,  Vice- 
pwident  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
M  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Circulation  revenue  and  ex¬ 
pense  trends  of  the  past  several 
peers,  as  revealed  by  Inland’s 
Xth  annual  and  earlier  costs  and 
revenues  studies,  will  be  anal- 
;»d  by  the  circulation  manage- 
nent  committee  which  is  headed 
bp  William  B.  Hamel,  Mattoon 
(HI)  Journal-Gazette. 

■ 

Leary  Named  Head 
OiSdence  Writers 

Chicago  —  James  C.  Leary, 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  sci- 
editor  and  now  with  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Salter  &  Associates,  has 
leen  chosen  president  of  the 
Sitional  Association  of  Science 
rriiers. 

Herbert  Nichols,  Christian  Sci- 
jewe  Monitor,  is  president-elect, 
^  Frank  E.  Carey,  Associated 
jhess,  Washington  bureau,  sec- 

ptary-treasurer. 

Leary  announced  the  associa- 
(ion  plans  to  formulate  a  pro- 
pam  to  awaken  a  greater  inter- 
W  among  newspaper  editors  for 
nller  coverage  of  science  news, 
^parable  to  that  given  to  poli- 
The  group  also  plans  to 
^  the  support  of  schools  of 

IP^alism  for  proper  instruc- 
*»n  in  the  technique  of  science 
triting.  A  course  in  science 
writing  is  now  being  conducted 
7  Robert  Potter,  American 
eekly  science  editor,  at  New 
ork  University. 

1.  W<f6lTOR 


NEKS 


$1,000,  Editorial  Are 
Reporter's  Reward 

continued  from  page  9 

half  discouraged  his  efforts 
would  be  in  vain.  But  one  day 
help  from  an  unexpected  source 
and  there  was  plenty  of  action. 

Repr.  Harry  Sauthoff  (Prog. 
Wis.)  heard  about  the  court  in¬ 
quiries  and  wrote  Martin  for  in¬ 
formation.  He  got  it  promptly. 
The  lawmaker  later  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  demanding 
a  committee  probe  and  suggest¬ 
ing  Martin  be  summoned  to 
Washington. 

For  two  hours  on  a  morning 
in  November,  Martin  talked  to 
this  committee  and  soon  after 
two  probes  began  in  earnest, 
one  by  the  House  group,  another 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Scores  of  agents  began  look¬ 
ing  into  court  records  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  certain  people  in 
banks,  brokerage  houses,  etc.  A 
special  grand  jury  was  called 


to  delve  into  “special  matters.’’ 
From  this  probe  followed  a 
number  of  indictments,  includ¬ 
ing  true  bills  against  former 
Judge  Albert  W.  Johnson,  head 
of  the  Middle  District  court,  and 
his  three  sons.  During  the  in¬ 
quiry,  a  Scranton  attorney  killed 
himself. 

Judge  Johnson  resigned  and 
even  waived  his  $10,000  pension, 
but  all  the  while  maintained  in¬ 
nocence.  He  is  still  facing  trial, 
with  his  sons,  and  six  others, 
on  conspiracy  charges. 

Repr.  Ester  Kefauver  ( D., 
Tenn. )  referred  to  Martin  re¬ 
cently  as  “here  indeed  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  press  at  his  best.’’ 

Martin  himself  is  modest 
about  the  part  he  played.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  "probably  I  did  help 
a  little  and  I  did  point  the  way 
to  some  things,’’  the  real  credit 
for  the  court  cleanup  belongs  to 
the  agents  who  made  the  inves¬ 
tigations.  to  the  grand  jurors 
and  to  federal  prosecutors  and 
other  officials  for  their  “unceas¬ 
ing  devotion”  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  case. 


Martin,  38,  has  been  on  the 
rimes  since  1925.  He  is  now  an 
assistant  city  editor.  He  once 
worked  as  an  office  boy  on  the 
Binghamton  Sun. 

During  the  years  he  was  “ob¬ 
serving”  court  happenings,  Mar¬ 
tin  ignored  threats  and  opposi¬ 
tion  in  court  circles.  Also  he 
had  plenty  of  chances  to  take 
“side”  job  appointments  in 
court  but  passed  up  all  of  them. 

“To  him  rather  than  this 
newspaper  should  go  the  credit 
for  what  is  termed  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  and  meritorious  pub¬ 
lic  service,”  the  Times  said  in 
an  editoriid. 


Hazen  Library  Room 

Portland,  Ore.  —  ’The  David 
W.  Hazen  library  room  of  the 
University  of  Portland  was 
opened  recently  for  public  in¬ 
spection.  It  is  named  for  the 
late  David  W.  Hazen,  staff  writer 
for  the  Oregonian  who  was  an 
authority  on  history  of  the  Civil 
War  period. 
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Mutual  life  Saiesmett 


As  each  new  Mutual  Life  sales 
representative  is  placed  under 
contract,  he  assumes  the  role  of  a 
“student”  for  3  years.  The  chief 
objective  of  our  Training  Program 
is  to  develop  career  salesmen  who 
will  be  thoroughly  qualified  in¬ 
surance  advisors. 

The  training  consists  of  super¬ 
vised  study,  written  assignments, 
actual  selling  experience,  and  peri¬ 
odic  Schools.  In  the  Basic  School 
the  trainee  learns  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  life  insurance,  and  The 
Mutual  Life  philosophy  of  ser¬ 
vice.  As  he  progresses  to  the  Inter¬ 


mediate  and  Advanced  Schools,  he 
studies  the  more  complex  problems 
of  life  insurance  programming. 

At  the  completion  of  the  train¬ 
ing  he  is  much  more  than  a  sales¬ 
man.  He  has  become  a  practical 
and  insurance-wise  advisor,  quali¬ 
fied  to  develop  sound  insurance 
programs  geared  to  meet  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  his  clients  and 
their  families. 

P,S,  Many  of  our  men  with  long 
experience  are  taking  this  training  vol¬ 
untarily.  They  realize  the  training  will 
enable  them  to  render  better  service  to 
their  clients. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


Ltwis  W.  Douglas,  -  * 

NEW  YORK  S.  N.Y. 
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Appeal  for  Tolerance 
Takes  Coveted  Award 


Following  it  the  editorial  by 
Nodding  Carter  in  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Mitt.)  Delta  Democrat- 
Timet,  Aug.  27,  1945,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  Award.  It  it 
entitled,  “Go  for  Broke." 

COMPANY  D  of  th«  168th  Regi¬ 
ment  which  is  stationed  in 
Leghorn,  Italy,  is  composed  al¬ 
together  of  white  troops,  some 
from  the  East,  some  from  the 
South,  some  from  the  Midwest 
and  West  Coast. 

Company  D  made  an  unusual 
promise  earlier  this  month.  The 
promise  was  in  the  form  of  a 
communication  to  their  fellow 
Americans  of  the  442nd  Infantry 
Regiment  and  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion,  whose  motto  is  “Go 
for  Broke,"  and  it  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  unanimously  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  Company  D. 

In  brief,  the  communication 
pledged  the  help  of  Company  O 
in  convincing  “the  folks  back 
home  that  you  are  fully  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  the  privileges  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  be¬ 
stowed.” 

The  soldiers  to  whom  that 
promise  was  made  are  Japanese- 
Americans.  In  all  of  the  United 
States  Army,  no  troops  have 
chalked  up  a  better  combat  rec¬ 
ord.  Their  record  is  so  good 
that  these  Nisei  were  selected 
by  General  Francis  H.  Oxx, 
commander  of  the  military  area 
in  which  they  are  stationed,  to 
lead  the  final  victory  parade.  So 
they  marched.  3,000  strong,  at 
the  head  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans,  their  battle  fiag  with 
three  Presidential  unit  cita- 
tioned  streamers  floating  above 
them,  their  conunander,  a  Wis¬ 
consin  white  colonel,  leading 
them. 

Some  of  those  Nisei  must  have 
been  thinking  of  the  soul-shak¬ 
ing  days  of  last  October,  when 
they  spearheaded  the  attacks 
that  opend  the  Vosges  Mountain 
doorway  to  Strasbourg.  Some 
of  ^em  were  probably  remem¬ 
bering  how  they,  on  another 
bloody  day,  had  snatched  the 
Thirty-Six  Division’s  lost  bat¬ 
talion  of  Texans  from  ‘he  en¬ 
circling  Germans.  And  many  of 
them  were  bearing  scars  from 
those  two  engagements  which 
alone  had  cost  the  Nisei  boys 
from  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast 
2,300  casualties. 

Perhaps  these  yellow-skinned 
Americans,  to  whose  Japanese 
kinsmen  we  have  administered 
a  terrific  and  long  overdue  de¬ 
feat.  were  holding  their  head.s  a 
little  higher  b^ause  of  the 
pledge  of  their  white  fellow-sol¬ 
diers  and  fellow-Americans  of 
Company  D.  Perhaps,  when 
they  gazed  at  their  combat  flag, 
the  motto  “Go  for  Broke"  em¬ 
blazoned  thereon  took  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning.  “Go  for  Broke" 
is  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  slang 
expression  for  shooting  the 
works  In  a  dice  game. 

The  loyal  Nisei  have  shot  the 
works.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  they  have  been  on  trial, 
in  and  out  of  imiform,  in  Army 


camps  and  reiocation  centers,  as 
combat  troops  in  Europe  and  as 
front-line  interrogators,  propa¬ 
gandists  and  combat  intelligence 
personnel  in  the  Pacific  where 
their  capture  meant  prolonged 
and  hideous  torture.  And  yet 
they  have  not  satisfied  their 
critics. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  dominant 
race  to  explain  good  or  evil,  pa¬ 
triotism  or  treachery,  courage  or 
cowardice  in  terms  of  skin 
color.  So  easy  and  so  tragically 
wrong.  Too  many  have  com¬ 
mitted  that  wrong  against  the 
loyal  Nisei,  who  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  themselves 
good  Americans,  even  while 
others  of  us,  by  our  actions 
against  them,  have  shown  our¬ 
selves  to  be  bad  Americans.  Nor 
is  the  end  of  this  misconception 
in  sight.  Those  Japanese- Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  who  paraded  at 
Leghorn  in  commemoration  of 
the  defeat  of  the  nation  from 
which  their  fathers  came,  will 
meet  other  enemies,  other  ob¬ 
stacles  as  forbidding  as  those  of 
war.  A  lot  of  people  will  begin 
saying,  as  soon  as  these  boys 
take  off  their  uniforms,  that  “a 
Jap  is  a  Jap,”  and  that  the 
Nisei  deserve  no  consideration. 
A  majority  won’t  say  or  believe 
this,  but  an  active  minority  can 
have  its  way  against  an  apa¬ 
thetic  majority. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Nisei 
slogan  of  “Go  for  Broke”  could 
be  adopted  by  all  Americans  of 
good  will  in  the  days  ahead. 
We’ve  got  to  shoot  the  works  in 
a  fight  for  tolerance.  ’Those  boys 
of  Company  D  point  the  way. 


Scranton  Times 
Wins  Pulitzer  Medal 

continued  from  page  9 

War  II.  Early  in  1943  he  went 
to  London  where  he  reported 
the  operations  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force.  Later  he  went  to 
North  Africa,  covered  the 
Seventh  Arn»y’s  invasion  of 
Sicily  and  went  into  Rome  with 
the  American  liberating  forces. 

After  V-E  Day,  Bigart  went 
on  to  the  Pacific  theater  where 
he  covered  the  Leyte  invasion, 
the  I  wo  Jima  and  Okinawa  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  B-29  bombings  of 
Japan,  and  the  occi4>ation  of 
Japanese  home  territory. 

Last  year  and  in  1944  he  won 
the  Headliners’  Club  award  for 
war  correspondence. 

Bigart  Joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  copy  boy  in  1929  and 
became  a  reporter  four  years 
later.  For  10  years  thereafter 
he  covered  church  news  and 
the  police  and  fire  boats. 

Eklward  A.  Harris,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  took  the  ^litzer  Prize 
with  his  stories  on  the  tidelands 
oil  activities  involving  Edwin 
W.  Pauley.  The  expose  figured 
importantly  in  Senatorial  hear¬ 
ing  on  Pauley’s  nomination  for 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  was  ultimately  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  $500  prize  is  the  second 
award  to  Harris  for  his  oil  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  which  he  was  as¬ 
sign^  last  summer.  Several 
weeks  ago,  his  managing  editor, 
Ben  Reese,  gave  him  a  $1,000 
bonus.  The  Post-Dispatch,  in 
its  report  that  the  Pauley  nomi¬ 
nation  had  been  beaten,  gave 
full  credit  for  it  to  Harris  “for 
giving  the  country  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  work  of  that  too 


Pulitzer  Medal  Given  Most  Often 
For  Battling  Political  Corruption 


HALF  of  the  Pulitzer  Awards 
for  Meritorious  Public  Service 
since  1917  have  gone  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  crusades  against  politi¬ 
cal  abuse  in  their  communities. 

Other  activities  for  which  the 
press  has  been  rewarded: 

1917 —  No  award. 

1918 —  New  York  Times.  Large  num¬ 
ber  of  documenti  and  speeche* 
uubliihed  in  full  during  the  war. 

1919 —  AtUtvaukee  Journal.  Campaign 
against  Germaniim  in  Witconiin. 

1920 —  No  award. 

1921 —  Boston  Post.  Expoaure  of  Ponzi 
Swindle. 

1922 —  New  York  World.  Exposure  of 
Ktt  Klux  Klan. 

1923 —  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
Campaign  against  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

1924—  iVfto  York  World.  Exposure  of 

R.'on.age  system  in  Florida, 
o  award. 

1926 — Columbus  (Ga.)  Engnirer-Snn. 

Fight  against  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

1927 — Canton  (O.)  Daily  News.  Cru¬ 
sade  .against  vice. 

1928 — Indianapolis  Times.  Ex|mure  of 
political  corruption  in  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Indiana. 

1929 — New  York  Evenina  World.  Cam¬ 
paign  against  “ambulance  chasers” 
and  support  of  measures  to  elimi¬ 
nate  politics  from  local  courts. 

1930 — No  award. 

1931 — Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  Ex¬ 
posure  of  municipgl  graft. 

1932 — IrtdianapoKs  Newt.  Campaign 
to  eliminate  waste  in  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  reduce  taxes. 


1933 —  New  York  World-Telegram.  For 
crusades  on  veterans’  relief,  real 
estate  bond  evil,  election  cam¬ 
paign,  and  exposure  of  lottery 
schemes. 

1934 —  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune. 
Crusade  against  political  corrup* 
tion. 

1935 —  Sacramento  Bee.  Investigation  of 
corrupt  politics  in  Nevada. 

1936 —  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gasette. 
Crusade  against  politic.al  '"corruii- 
tion  in  Iowa. 

1937 —  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Exposure 
of  wholesale  fraudulent  ballot  reg¬ 
istration  in  St.  Louis. 

1938 —  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune.  I.ead- 
ership  and  guidance  in  restoring 
to  the  people  of  the  dust  bowl, 
self-confidence. 

1938 —  Special  PKacque  to  Edmonton 
(Alherta)  Journal.  Maintaining 
fwdom  of  the  press  despite  pro¬ 
vincial  gag  law. 

1939 —  Miartti  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  Cam¬ 
paign  for  the  recall  of  a  city  com 
missioner. 

1940 —  Watcrbury_  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  Arrrerican.  Exposure  of  po¬ 
litical  and  iudicial  corruption. 

1941 —  St.^  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Smoke 
nuisance  campaign. 

1942 —  Los  Angeles  Times.  P.ittle  for 
rights  of  Press, 

1943 —  Omafc*  World-Herald.  Scrap 
drive. 

1944—  Nctp  York  Times.  History  survey. 

1945 —  Detroit  Free  Press.  Exposure  of 
legislative  graft  and  cocruntion  in 
Lansing,  capital  of  Michigan. 

1946 —  .Scranton  Times.  Investigation  of 
Judicial  practices. 

■  DITOR  R 


often  unsung  hero.  The  Atsu^ 
lean  Reporter.” 

William  L.  Laurence  reeai.^ 
the  Pulitzer  award* 
stories  on  the  development  m 
significance  of  the  atomir^ 
more  specifically  for  hli^ 
witness  account  of  the  iST 
bombing  of  Nagasaki. 

With  the  Times  since  ilk 
Laurence  has  reported 
scientific  news  regularly  S 
present  prize  is  his  secoii  ^ 
1937  he  won  it  joln£ 
with  four  other  newimii T 
Uieir  reports  on  the  HirvS 
Tercentenary  Conference  of  22 
and  Sciences. 

A  native  of  Lithuania, 
ence  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  iS 
at  the  age  of  17.  His  career  k 
eludes  several  years  as  a  teed- 
er,  playwriting,  and  generili 
porting  for  the  Boston  Asu^ 
can  and  the  New  York  Work 

During  the  development  g 
the  atom  bomb  at  the  Manhattu 
Project,  Laurence  was  loeak 
by  the  Times  to  the  War  Deun- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  adyiion 
board  of  the  Graduate 
who  made  recommendatiom  for 

this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prizes  von 
Dr.  Frank  D.  Fackentiul,  xetjn. 
president  of  Columbia;  Sev^ 
Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joer 
nat  -  Bulletin;  Rob^  riui^ 
Botton  Herald  -  Traveler;  Kik 
Cooper,  Associated  Press;  Wit¬ 
ter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahonw  (ilk 
Oklahoman  and  Timet;  Fiw 

R.  Kent,  Baltimore  Sun;  Join 

S.  Knight,  Knight  Newspapeit; 
Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Tumi; 
William  R.  Mathews,  Tucsn 
Arizona  Star;  Stuart  H.  Peny, 
Adrian  ( Mich. )  Telegram;  Hir 
old  S.  Pollard,  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star. 

Three  elections  to  member 
ship  on  the  board  were  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Knight,  whoM 
term  expired  this  year,  wai 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  d 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  has  resigned 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  pidSllshei 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  4 
Tribune,  succeeds  Arthur  M. 
Howe  of  Brooklyn,  resigned 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Pott,  sue 
ceeds  Mr.  Harrison,  resigned. 

Other  Awards 

In  the  fields  of  arts  and  letten 
the  following  $500  prizes  wen 
awarded: 

For  an  original  American 
play — Russell  Crouse  and  Her 
ard  Lindsay,  “State  of  dw 
Union.” 

For  a  historical  work— Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  “The  Age 
of  Jackson.” 

For  American  biograjAy- 
Linnie  Marsh  Wolfe,  “Son  ei 
the  Wilderness.” 

For  music — Leo  Sowerby. 
“Canticle  of  the  Sun,"  a  chocal 
work- 

An  art  scholarship  worth  al’ 
500  was  awarded  to  Iris  Marr 
gliotti  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

No  prizes  for  fiction  or  verse 
were  given  this  year. 

The  committee  said  it  won* 
announce  later  the  narrres  d 
three  Columbia  journalism  w 
dents  winning  Pulitzer  traiw 
ing  scholarships,  each  of  whlo 
provides  a  $1,500  stipend  fw  * 
year  abroad. 
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titifopiposite  Plan 
loSifflfNews  Freedom 

91-1  Continued  from  pago  7 

— - - 

Imi  u>d  news  agencies  to  re* 
directly  radiotelegraphic 
Ir  Idcphonic  transmissions  of 
1 1^  from  foreign  agencies  shall 
^luipplied  universally. 

I  ^  common  carriers  press 
i*  I  g0^ts  shall  be  given  priority 
?**  I  inr  ordinary-rate  private  mes- 
^  I  and  urgent-press  messages 
I  priority  over  urgent  -  private 
Isanirs- 

I  D.  The  lowest  possible  trans¬ 
it  I  si^'' 

I  Hill  shall  be  established  on  a 
I  nflprocal  basis  between  the 
|(ointries. 

,(1  PCBUCATION  of  news 
ttu  I  L  No  government  subsidies 
Mi  I  If  Mcret  financial  manipulations 
IR-  loftnykind  will  be  used  to  gain 
I  dinct  or  indirect  control  of  any 
I  igdiridual  newspaper  or  news 

I  ifncy. 

I  n.  Each  government  shall 
I  gne  to  define  and  outlaw  psy- 
I  dadogical  warfare  and  aggres- 
I  sioe  and  to  prohibit  either  the 
I  onrt  or  covert  inclusion  in  any 
I  leva  dispatch  propaganda 
I  (Ueh  may  endanger  world 
I  peace.  Each  government  shall 
I  apK  not  to  use  the  press  as  an 
I  iiutnunent  of  national  policy. 

I  m  An  autonomous  unit  with- 

*  I  ia  the  UN  shall  be  permitted 

*  I  to  Investigate  ( by  aid  of  moni- 
**  I  toriog  of  broadcast,  examination 

I  otimted  material  and  pictures) 
I  areu  in  which  distortion  of 
I  Exti  and  fomenting  of  intema- 
I  tioMl  discord  are  being  carried 
I  oat  and  to  report  to  the  UN 
I  Aaemhly  on  such  dangers  to 
^  I  peace  and  understanding, 
j  I  IV.  The  individual  member 
’  I  Ditions  of  UN  shall  agree  to  en- 
I  courage  newspaper  and  other 
I  newi  industries  within  their  re- 
;  I  speetive  countries  to: 

I  (a)  Set  up  nonprofit,  coop- 
I  erative  associations  with  non- 
'  I  exclusive  membership  for  the 
I  purpose  of  formulating  canons 
I  of  professional  ethics  to  be  fol- 
I  lowed  in  the  gathering,  report- 
I  log  and  publishing  of  news. 

I  (b)  Make  their  industries  fl- 
I  nancially  stable  through  the  es- 
I  tiblishment  of  fixed  standard 
I  advertising  rates  available  to  all 
I  who  wish  to  advertise.  Adver- 
I  tiling  should  be  clearly  dls- 
I  played  as  advertising  and  news 
I  aj  news. 

I  (c)  Provide  adequate  sala- 
I  ties  for  editors  and  reporters. 

I  V.  No  government  shall  levy 
I  prohibitive  duties  or  taxes  on 
I  newsprint  imports  unless  the 
I  country  itself  produces  ade- 
I  puate  supplies  at  a  fair  price. 

I  ■ 

INS  Executive  Dies 
In  Rio  de  Janiero 

Rio  DE  Janeiro — Victor  Hawk- 
wa.  38,  bureau  manager  here  for 
latematlonal  News  Service  and 
representative  for  King  Fea- 
*|ires  Syndicate  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  in  Brazil, 
<*i«d  May  5  of  a  hemorrhage. 

^wkins  Joined  INS  and  KFS 
in  January,  1942.  Before  this  he 
a  businessman  and  commer- 
eiil  airlines  filer. 


Howard  ©flltuarp  Qossified  Ads 


Group  to  Study 
U.  S.  Newscasts 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Newt, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  a 
study  group  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
survey  world  dissemination  of 

ASNE  President  Wilbur  For¬ 
rest  designated  the  committee 
this  week  in  compliance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  after  an  incon¬ 
clusive  debate  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  to  supply  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  news  for  foreign 
broadcast. 

The  gro'Up.  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Board  meeting  Oct. 
8,  includes  the  following  with 
Mr.  Howard:  Edwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor.  New  York 
Timet;  George  A.  Cornish,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Benjamin  M.  McKel- 
way,  executive  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star;  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour,  editor,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  Journal;  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  executive  editor, 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Post;  Ben  Reese, 
managing  editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  -  Dispatch;  and  Hamilton 
Owens,  editor,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

■ 

Corrections  Are  Made 
In  Linage  Analysis 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  publishers 
have  notified  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  through  error  incorrect 
total  linage  figures  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  both  Charleston  news¬ 
paper  reports  published  in  the 
annual  1945  linage  analysis. 
Therefore,  users  of  the  service 
are  requested  to  change  “total 
linage”  figures  to  the  following: 

Gazette  (m)  .  0.678.710 

Sunday  Edition  (S)  .  1,017.074 

Total  (m3)  .  8.190,390 

Mall  (e)  .  6,931.907 

Sunday  Edition  (S)  .  1,423,840 

Total  (eS)  .  7,.354,807 

A  retabulation  of  Classified 
display  figures  in  the  Ottawa 
(Can.)  Citizen  report  results  in 
a  new  listing  as  follows:  local 
4.602,388;  national  1,802,974; 
classified  1,210,494;  total  7,615,- 
856. 

The  following  listing  arrived 
since  the  report  was  published: 
Medina  (N.  Y.)  Journal-Regis¬ 
ter;  total  1,092,694;  national  90,- 
104;  local  957,838;  classified  (in¬ 
cluding  legal)  44,752. 

Delete  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repub¬ 
lican  morning  figures  and  all 
total  figures.  The  Republican  is 
evening  only.  The  papers  are 
not  sold  in  combination. 

■ 

Mrs.  Paul  Wooton  Dies 

Washington — Mrs.  Paul  Woo¬ 
ton,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  died  here  May  3. 
Mrs.  Wooton,  a  native  of  Texas, 
married  Mr.  Wooton  June  1, 
1908. 


WILLIAM  T.FF  TULLER,  01, 

formerly  publisher.  White 
Plairu  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
died  recently  in  the  Harkness 
Pavilion,  Columbia  -  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Medical  Center,  New  York 
City. 

John  T.  Hobutt,  publisher, 
Silverton  (Ore.)  Appeal  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Apr.  30  after  a  heart 
attack. 

Mrs.  Viola  B.  Spencer,  83,  co¬ 
founder  and  publisher,  Green¬ 
field  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter,  died 
May  4  in  an  Indianapolis  hos¬ 
pital. 

Francis  O.  White,  Jr.,  An¬ 
napolis  correspondent.  New 
York  Times,  died  Apr.  28  after 
a  heart  attack. 

Mary  Fitzgerald  Lee,  super¬ 
visor  of  purchasing,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  died  re- 
recently  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Walter  Page,  56,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  of  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan  Inc.,  New  York,  died  after 
a  heart  attack  recently. 

Reginald  G.  Fernald,  65,  vice- 
president,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  died  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Apr.  30. 

Adam  S.  (Cap)  Adams,  50, 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
died  at  Altadena,  Calif.,  Apr.  27 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Lindley  C.  Branson,  80,  color¬ 
ful  newspaper  figure  of  the  old 
west  and  Klondike  days,  died 
Apr.  26  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
worked  on  papers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Alaska 
and  was  publisher  of  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Bonanza  Record. 

Harry  L.  Edwards,  79,  editor, 
Kenedy  (Tex.)  Advance,  and  at 
one  time  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Mexican  government, 
died  in  Kenedy  Apr.  29. 

Hunter  Golson,  61,  publisher, 
Wetumpka  (Ala.)  Herald,  and  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  House 
of  Representatives,  died  in  a. 
Birmingham  hospital  May  3. 

Joseph  C.  Doyle,  64,  exchange 
editor  and  former  city  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Daily  Trans¬ 
cript-Telegram,  died  suddenly  of 
a  heart  attack  May  8. 

Herbert  M.  Ford,  62,  former 
sports  editor  and  later  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
died  May  3  at  New  Port  Richey, 
Fla. 

■ 

Widow  of  Former 
Sun  Publisher  Dies 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Mrs.  Cathar¬ 
ine  Dewart,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Thompson  Dewart,  Jr., 
who  was  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  when  he  was  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  Jan.  3,  1946, 
died  in  a  hospital  here  May  3. 

Mrs.  Dewart  was  the  former 
Miss  Catharine  S.  Ashbrook,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Tail- 
man,  Wilmington,  Del.,  widow 
of  a  vicepresident  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company, 
by  a  former  marriage.  She  was 
the  mother  of  William  T.  Dewart 
3d  and  Judy  Dewart. 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Casii  wMi  Ordar) 

I  tlma— .50  par  Itaa 
4  timaa — .40  par  lina  par  inaarlUa 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
4LL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIOm 
I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  inaarMaa 
4  timaa — .70  par  lina  par  inaarllaa 
3  linaa  minimum 
Count  5  words,  ona  lina 
PORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Nawipapar  Brokart _ 

CAPABLE  SANDLIKa,  bayiag  aall- 
ing,  mergers  dniliea  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
OONPlbENTIAL  lOTORMATIOE 
On  Dally  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oallf. 
MAT  BBOTHEB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

I^WSFAPEBS  WANTED 
L.  LABKEB  LIKELT  *  COMPANT 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
■A  ★  "The  Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard- 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  036  Markst 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  Oalif.  _ 

Newspapers  Wanted 

ARBfY  OPFICEB  on  terminal  leave 
desires  purchase  controlling  interest 
or  working  interest  with  option  In 
daily,  city  15,000  to  70,000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  location  preferred  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Cash  down  payment.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  4525.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ _ 

daily  in  Massschnsetts.  Connecticut. 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  Will  make  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4552,  Editor  A  Pub- 

1inh»r. _ 

^Q,  PK-Intclligence  Agent 
in  U.  S.  and  Europe,  Harvard  A.B. 
cum  lande,  graduate  study  abroad, 
editorial  experience,  wants  to  buy  all 
or  part  of  f»ttablJ8hod  daily.  ReplifS 
confidential.  Box  4637,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
able  newspaperman.  Maas. -Northern 
Conn,  preferred.  F.  W.  S.,  125  Clark 

St..  Worcester  6.  Mass. _ 

YOUNG  VA.  PUBLISHER  (weekly) 
Wants  daily  in  Virginia.  Has  $75,000. 
George  Clanton.  Tappahannock.  Va. 
TWO  YOUNG,  aggressive  veteran 
naval  officers  want  to  buy  weekly  with 
a  future.  Box  4592,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher.  _ p 

Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

NATIONALLY  drcnlated  mag^M 
for  sale.  Box  4580,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER— Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  and  wife  who 
know  newspaper  work  *  ‘f*. 

Washington;  established  33  ^*-1  “‘•® 
S-bedroom  modem  honse  and  3  lots, 
30  X  130.  Price  $9,500.  Inquire 
Mary  A.  Murphy,  Deaconess  Hospital, 
Wenatchee,  Washington. _ 

SO.  CALIP.  weekly. 
town  of  1.400.  Grossing  $14,000, 
growing.  $10,000  down.  Dial  Agency, 
Kalamasoo  8,  Mich. 

TRADE  PAPER  POR  SALE 
ABC-ABP  monthly  hnsiness  paper 
well  established  in  substantial  indus¬ 
try  for  sale.  Volume  exclusive  of 
agency  commissions  over  $60,000  in 
194.5  Total  sales  price  $75,000.  Cash 
required.  $40,000.  Will  deal  with 
prinftipalii  only.  OWf  full  pfiytlcnltrt 
r^firardinir  flnanrial  roaponsibUlty  Jp 
Tonr  ftTi«w«r,  Box  4844,  Editor  A 
Piibliuhrr. 

_  _  uianwT  AgUBey_lur**ui^  _ 

ABTI0LE8,  Booka,  Pletloa,  Playa 
marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha  Klaw- 
ner,  130  E.  40th  8t.,  N.  Y.  16. 
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Pw  SaU 


•4  rAOB  OOU  OOTUFLa 
4  0ait*— double  (older,  21  «at- 

off,  AO  drive,  will  do  color. 

4t  PAOB  HOB  8BXTTTPLE 
21 H  eut-off,  double  (older,  DO  drive, 
eolor  cylinder,  complete  etereo. 

BHTTliMAll 

562  R.  Mein  St.  Roeheeter  4,  N.  T. 


FOB  SALE 
LUDLOW  HATS 

in  excellent  eondition — (nil  (ont  at 
one-hal(  price. 

24-80-86-48  Cheltenham  Bold  2D-0 
and  le;  00  Cheltenham  Bold  Oapi; 
5  font!  $287.00. 

18-24  30-48  Ultra  Modern  22M — 0 
and  Ic;  4  (onta,  $175.00. 
18-24-30-42-48  Cooper  Bold  15  0  and 
le;  5  (onta.  $225.00. 

Wire  or  write  Newt-Sun,  Waukegan, 
III. 


Meduiaical  Eqaipmeat  WaateJ 


VEWSPAPra  and  Magaiine  Rotair 
Preaaea.  With  or  without  ttereo,  AC 
or  DC  drivea.  For  immediate  or  fntnre 
removal.  Tour  equipment  offered  in 
eonfldence  to  intereated  part  let  only. 
Primarily  (or  export. 

BEN  8HTTLKAM 

652  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
WAMTEO 

Ooat  preaa,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18M  inch  printing  diameter — 
21 H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
(Jive  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Octuple  press,  21 H  Inch  cut-off.  Fur¬ 
nish  all  details.  Box  4274,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTBD  TO  BUT 
Single  width  Press,  4  decks,  21  Vh  inch 
oat-off.  State  all  details.  Box  4875, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


l$-PAOB  PRESS,  Duplex  Tubular 
pre(erred  but  will  consider  all  other 
types  in  good  condition.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  to  H.  W.  Haines,  Courier  News, 
Blytheville,  Ark. 


WB  WANT:  Newspaper  presaes.  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular,  Comet,  Cox-O-Type,  Du¬ 
plex  and  stereotype  presses  from  12 
pages  upward.  Also  stereotype  chases, 
form  tablet,  saws,  etc.  Alto  write  ns 
your  needs,  George  O.  Heffelman,  408 
W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


Halp  HmtnA — Advartiist 

ADVBKTISINO  SALBSSCAN  —  Must 
hava  experieBoe  in  layout  and  selllug. 
Permanent  position  with  real  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  giving  age,  experience. 
Include  phote.  Nesrs  and  Tribune, 
Jefferson  City,  Hisaoari. 


ADTBRTISlHa  SALESMAN  for  Na- 
tlosuil  Departasent  of  highly  rated 
daily  in  large  oeutral  Eaatern  city.  30 
to  40  years  old  with  good  background 
in  oompetitive  newspaper  selling. 
Preferably  man  with  soma  axperisnea 
in  food  olsssiSeation.  Starting  salary 
oonuaansurata  with  experience.  Rapid 
advancement  as  earned.  Box  No.  4827, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


APVBETI81HO  SALESMAN  for  after¬ 
noon  ABO  daily,  no  Sunday.  Perma¬ 
nent  job  for  man  with  aalet  and  lay¬ 
out  ability;  most  accounts  on  con¬ 
tract  ;  salary  and  commission.  Oon- 
genial  surroundings  in  good  southern 
town  with  cosmopulitan  population. 
Please  give  full  information  when  ap¬ 
plying.  Leader  Call,  Laurel,  Miss. 


OPPOBTUNITT  KNOCKS  FOB  A 
CERTAIN  ADVEBTlSINa  MAN 
One  of  Southwest’s  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  has  unusual  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  advertising  salesman.  We 
have  in  mind  a  man  in  his  late  twen¬ 
ties  or  early  thirties,  college  graduate, 
with  advertising  experience,  who  has 
general  understanding  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  promotion  and 
exploitation.  He  is  clean-cut,  aggres¬ 
sive  with  qualities  of  leaderthip. 
When  he  baa  by  his  example  gained 
the  eonfldence  and  respect  of  sales 
staff,  larger  opportunities  wilt  be 
available.  Salary  to  begin  $5,000. 
When  replying  give  enmi^ete  details 
and  enclose  photograph.  Replies  in 
strictest  conflde.nce.  Box  No.  4818. 
Editor  A  Pnblisber 

?« 


Halp  Wanlo4  AivurtiaiBg 


Halp  Wanted— Circulation 


SALESMEN  for  French  agency  having 
some  knowledge  of  syndication  who 
can  contact  editors  in  their  state  with 
regard  to  special  feature  articles  on 
Europe.  Write  giving  full  details  re¬ 
garding  career  and  terms  desired.  Box 
4588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  OIEOULATlOM^ 
and 

ARB  TOU  FREE  TO  TRAVEL? 
Expansion  program  of  Newspaper  In¬ 
surance  Company  creates  splendid  op- 
portuixity  for  man  who  has  good  rec¬ 
ord  selling  Insurance  with  Subserip- 
tiona — knows  how  to  train  others  to 
seil — knows  Oirculation  work  and  pro¬ 
motion — Is  at  least  SO — and  free  to 
travel. 

If  yon  qualify,  state  experience  in 
reply.  Box  4557,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OOtfWtBt  Oirculation  Manager  for 
leading  metropolitan  daily;  Bast 


Coast;  splendid  opportunity  for  reli¬ 
able,  aggressive  man.  Box  4644,  Bdl- 
tor  and  Publisher. 


A88I8TANT  Oirculation  Manager  fbr 
large  Baatem  daily;  must  be  of  high¬ 
est  character  and  proven  ability. 
Write  in  detail  to  Box  4548,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OtBOULATiSif  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Western  New  York  daily.  10,000 
circulation.  We  are  going  to  grow 
and  want  a  man  to  grow  with  ns. 
Must  have  good  past  record.  Address 
Box  4808.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COST  eastern  morning  paper  wants 
an  experienced  mail  subscription  man¬ 
ager.  Must  be  adept  at  direct  mail 
promotion  and  able  to  organise  and 
maintain  county  and  country  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Exceptional  field,  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity.  Willing  to  pay 
good  salary  and  bonus.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  ineluding  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  4820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BfIDWBST  newspaper  has  permanent 
opening  for  experienced  straight  line 
reporter.  City  of  fifty  thousand.  In 
reply  give  age,  experience,  marital 
status,  church  of  affiliation.  Box 
4632.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


0MttiN6  ^or  reporter,  tieginner  or 
some  experience,  veteran  preferred, 
who  wants  varied  experienoa  to  be 
obtained  on  small  town  daily  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  fanning  community,  popu¬ 
lation  10,000,  circulation  8,000,  down- 
state  Tllinoia.  Address  inquiries  Box 
4847.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


p1U>6p  vkKxm.  wanted  by  small 
midwestern  daily.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  wanted.  Peru  (Ind.)  'Trib¬ 
une. 


Help  WantoJ — Editarial 


Hnlp  WanlaA-Mw^ri 


ADVEETIBINO  SALESMAN 
FOE  HIGH  GEAOB  OONHEOTZOUT 
A.F.I..  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 
SPLENDID  OPENING 

FOB  RIGHT  MAN  _ 

BOX  444S.  EDITOR  A  PUELISHHE. 


EDITOEIAL  WRITER  far  liberal 
eastern  newspaper.  Request  samples 
of  reeeot  work.  Bex  462$.  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  experience  in^  local 
display  advertising.  Must  be  able  to 
make  layouts  and  write  copy.  Perma¬ 
nent  positien  with  leading  newspaper 
In  New  England  elty.  Stats  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  refereneea  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Bend  two  samples  of  lay¬ 
outs  with  letter  to  Bex  4676,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  general  manager  who  has 

been  thoroughly  trained  in  editorial 
department  and  has  working  knowl 


OPERATOR  AND  MA0BaiHg~ 
Operator  (or  six  Linotypes, 
and  elrod  plant.  Open  shsa^^ 
Oaklsy,  Supt.,  Valley  MerSg  ^ 
Harlingen,  Texas. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Wn 
Daily  paper  of  more  thu 


^ge  mechanical  departments.  Must  eireulatlon  has  good  oppestmim 
have  real  leadership  and  executive  ™*n  with  technical  coilsge  tri^w 


ability;  qualifled  to  represent  the  and  practical  experience.  Give  S 
newspaper  in  the  community.  West-  |n  letter.  Box  458$,  Sdhm  | 

em  newspaper  100,000  clrenlation.  Publisher. 

Outstanding  home  city.  Fine  schools.  , _  _  - 

Splendid  future  for  right  man.  Ail  ^  — ?T**?***  » 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
wanted  on  progressive  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont  evening  newspaper.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  with  exceptional  future  for 
right  man,  layout  and  copywriting  is 
essential  service,  backed  by  good 
salesmanship.  Full  details  first  letter. 
Box  4677,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  4683,  ["*“**7!  ***P/*'***®i5??il*  **  •A* 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
by  one  of  country’s  largest  adver¬ 
tisers.  Prefer  all  around  man,  both 
national  and  retail  experience,  young, 
lirnliahly  30  to  35.  Excellent  salary. 
Excellent  future  and  with  congenial, 
progressive  associates  and  surround¬ 
ings.  Home  office,  Ijos  Angeles.  Re¬ 
plies  will  be  kept  confidential.  Box 
4dn9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  DESK  MAlt  wanted  for  out¬ 
standing  small  evening  daily.  Must 
be  young  and  thoroughly  experienced. 
Permanent  job  with  progressive,  ex¬ 
panding  organisation.  Pension  plan, 
etc.  Good  college  town.  Can  alto 
use  Q.I.  newt  trainee.  Guide  A  Trib¬ 
une,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


lar  situation.  Goss  DNltake  Iim 

18,000  da^.  Janesvlllt  OeiMh 


Janesville,  Wit. 


WANTED.  Engraver  -  devtloptr~1C 
small  afternoon  New  Englaad  Idh. 
One  man  shop.  Pleasant  con4t^ 
Box  4624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUPUBX  pressman  wanted,  psrumji 
position  for  capable  man.  Good  vmu 
MAKE-UP  EDITOR— To  give  metro-  ^ 


politan  dash  to  medium  sited  Eastern 
afternoon  daily.  Must  know  type  and 
art  treatment.  Work  part  time  on 
desk,  rest  in  composing  room.  Lay 
ont  news  pages,  modified  Hearst  style. 
$55.00  to  start.  References,  please. 
Box  4558,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


eight  page  daily  newspaper.  Prsu  i 
good  working  condition.  J,  0,  Pkiilhi 
Borgor  Daily  Herald,  Borgsr,  Tim 
MAOHINIST-FOBEMAf" 


OIRCULATION  MAN 
Experienced  wanted.  Capable  of  be¬ 
coming  circulation  manager  small  Mid¬ 
south  daily.  5,000  circulation,  little 
Merchant  plan.  Non  ABO,  Box  4401, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  wants  young 

man  to  dummy  pages,  proofread,  han-  .  -  v,  - 

die  production,  do  some  writing  on  "’I"  capable  crew  to  work  wtA; 


Wanted  quickly:  machinist  sad  Imt 
man,  with  the  brains  and  ambititt  to 
fill  foreman  vacancy  in  coi 
room  of  5  linotypes  and  10  nua  ■ 
60-yr.  old  N.  Y.  daily.  Partictlnh 
excellent  pay  for  same  kind  of 


business  subjects.  Previous  experi 
ence  on  trade  publication  helpful. 
$3,000  to  start ;  good  opportunity. 
Send  full  details  of  background.  R.  J. 
Anderson,  86  Trinity  Place,  New 
York  8. 


friendly  community  and  very  tin 
newspaper.  Write  fully  Box  Hit 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  large  circulation  weekly 
newspaper.  Idn*^  experienced  and 


STEREOTYPE  newspaper  press  iw- 

tor  wanted  (or  installation  of 
press.  State  experience  and  ties  i# 
erenees.  Box  4648,  Editor  6 
lisher 

UNOTlfPE  OPERATOR  Jaf  sftsrssw 


progressive.  State  salary— references  daily,  straight  matter  and  ads.  I  _ 
and  experience.  Box  4617,  Editor  A  chine  plant,  open  shop.  Writs  « 
Publisher.  ~  ... 


Wanted — Unusual  man.  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  War  II  veteran  in  80's,  as 
Farm  Editor  and  County  Representa¬ 
tive  for  long  established  New  England 
afternoon  daily.  Farm  background 
preferred.  Should  enjoy  living  in 
small  town  of  1,700  and  like  cows, 
country  life  and  responsibility.  Must 
be  able  enough  to  become  real  leader 
to  21,000  shrewd  Yankees.  Profit 
sharing  and  personal  freedom  in  re¬ 


wire,  Evening  Tribune,  Albert  Lla 
Minn. 


SitMtiwss  WaMei— Omisin 


ontOULATION  MANAQH 
16  years’  axperisnea.  Home  DtUiaq; 
Newsstand,  Streat  Salas,  5,008  Is 
50,000  circulation.  Two  pries  i 
Now  employed.  Bex  $512,  MMh  I 
Publisher. 


turn  for  hara^ work  end  accomplish-  OAPABlS  yet  in  despsrats  laadi 
mnnts.  Box  4828,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher.  Please  give  first  consideration  te  ki$h 
REGIONAL  correspondent!  wanted  to  ‘T  «0“Prtent  OlrcnJtion  Manwrj* 
report  latest  crime  news  for  true  tnrongh  no  fault  o^oi^  ■**V 
murder  mystery  magssine  syndicate. 

Box  4500,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GAG  MAW,  mature,  to  eellabarata  on 
kid  strip.  Send  samples.  Oonflden- 


diate  connection.  Highest  rsftrsssM. 
Experienced  on  papers  20,000  ts  INr 
000.  Location  immaterial.  Bex  4M 
OXBOULATION  MANACnR— ll|sG 
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Miu  Birip.  s'Gfna  Bampivs.  uonnaen*  —  r ”  «  ,  - j - it 

t!«l.  Box  4597.  Editor  A  PnblUhor.  on  both  and  im 

^  ' ' T — papers.  Know  all  phases  of  einill' 

n-  TOU  have  sonnd  newsp»per  train-  ^ion.  Age  86.  available  at  saw 

Make  me  an  offer.  Box  464$,  Wm 
sides,  yon  II  want  to  play  a  major  ^ 

part  in  putting  ont  America's  great-  - ^ 

est  smalltown  daily — greatest  in  com 


toivh 
•i  $ 


small  otff  atmifkttr 


'■li 
Dm 
IN  la 


mnnity  civic  results,  in  free  rein  for  ^  ^  .  ,u.  _j 

individual  talent,  and  in  salary  Let  m*  take  over  your  ciiyilatlsa  mi 
standards  Write  frankly  why  you  P«rn»P»  TOur  buainess  ofliee  woidA 


perhaps  your 
Msny  years  of  successful  msni 


standards. 

have  something  extra  as  man  and  - ,  -  ,  .  - 

newspaperman.  We’ll  swap  records  experience  on  large  and  medlssi 
and.  if  mutually  topnoteh  enough,  get  P*J>«**  «in*l»y  me  to  • 

together  fast.  Write  Box  461«,  Edl-  rn'»‘.lon  department.  Woald  hk^ 
tor  A  Pnbllaher.  "■* 


live  in  a  small  city  in  Midwest.  M 

— aFYa - i - 5 - ; —  references.  Available  now.  Bib 

.  .nil  **P*’''*"''*f  country  4530  Editor  A  Publisher. 


and  small  city,  appreciating  impor¬ 
tance  local  coverage,  to  assume  charge 
news  room  or  rapidly  grow  Into  such 
toh,  with  fast  growing  midwest  daily. 
Permanent,  with  fine  chance  to  bnild 
better  job.  Box  4635,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 


BZPEEINNOBD  REPORTER  —  .Tnb 
open  now.  65c  hour  hate  pay  for  40 
honrs,  time  and  half  overtime.  .Tob 


NEWSPAPER  ANALYSTS— Tyysiis- 
phy,  make-up,  atyle,  creative;  prsjs 
experience  in  getting  results.  W 
basis.  Box  4580,  Editor  A  PebllshW. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHBE 
GENERAL  OB  BUSINESS  MANIOB 


calls  for  50  to  60  honre  per  week. 

Largest  semi-weekly  in  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

College  town  .5,500.  Write  fullv  giv-  Jj, 

ing  yonr  newspaper  experience  in  de-  {too^Iedge  of  all  .^*P?,r*^**  ^  » 

X’r*.p?i 


Halp  WaaluJ — Hackaakal 


latlon;  in  one  position  16  years, 
’’forties,”  employed,  $1,000, 
preferred.  Box  4841,  Editor  A  Psv 
iisher. 


POBBMAN:  Afternoon  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  Jersey,  one  hoer  frM 
Philadelphia,  baa  psrmanent  posltiea 

open  for  working  foreman;  meet  hava  _ _  _ — ^ 

entperiMce  as  eompoaieg  roem  eeeee-  ir  SMALL  town  advertising  mtssie 
~  ■  ■  I.  Give  ready  for  something  bigger.  No 


SilealiM  Waeted— AJvei  H Js$_ 


tivo 


VO.  Fenr  typesetting  machines.  Give  ready  for  something  bigger.  Ne  tiM 
ferenees  and  salary  required,  ^x  talk — just  results.  Address  Bax  HR 
4480.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

lOITOR  ft  PUiLISHIR  for  May  11. 
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■Sin*  GOOD  on  pnperi  rnnging 
JKJJw,  woeklies  to  2nd  larg- 

’jSl  P'P*' 

manofot.  adv.  aaleaman. 
H»-  ““  •  Box  4688,  Editor 


Birried.  txpt 

iaiJed  and  diipUy  adTor- 
ifVuri  lait  poaitlon,  excellent 
ii.  BOX  4602,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

KM0O  manager  proven 
idvertising  and  administra- 
iiitie*.  Now  employed.  Seek- 
Siued  reaponsibility.  Prefer 
SSi  or  Mid-West.  Box  4605, 

^  Pttblisher. _ 

AGENCY  —  Media 
experienced,  forwarding, 
rJ^  '  estimating.  Knowledge 
'*kiTiaf.  Small  agency  ,  pre- 
^  4615,JKdit^J^  Publisher. 

Pro  layout  man  copywriter 
ion  with  newspaper  or 
yesrs  experience  pHor  to 
Write  Box  4651,  Editor 


ilopsr  _ 
Isad  Uh 
coo4itli^ 
lUr. 


and  Imt 


^liaai  Wanletl — Editorial 

_ _  Clfy'MITOB 

nbititirk  LmiblT  experienced  news  room  ox- 
si  eastern  metropolitan 
^  leski  city  d*"k  spot  on  a  medl- 
daily.  Now  37,  I  have  18 
^^meriencs  in  all  phases  of  edi- 
wsrk  Have  job  now  but  op- 
irs  lacking.  Permaneat 

^oaiy  “ 
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Box  4401,  Editor  * 


,  OITY  EDITOR 
Laiaesd;  age  88;  15  years’  expsrl- 
CHl  yssrs  present  paper.  Mar- 
yg’  da^s  change;  go  anywhere. 
Smihtle  reasonable  notice  to  present 
Gm.  Box  4403,  Editor  k  Pnb- 
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„„  Twice  a  national  priie  win- 
r**tsiis|t  graduate  with  20  70^." 
a  ossriraee.  wants  position  as  edi- 
.rslwdinra  daily  or  large  weekly, 
t-eii  all  departments  of  business 
CfriilUy.  Can  prove  record  as 
ladff  of  smaller  papers  to  national 
jrapitios.  Box  4642,  Editor  A  Pub- 

PTOUSHER  seeks  opening 
It,  manager  or  editor.  Ex- 
all  phases  newspaper  pub- 
Udia.  Ixcellent  record  and  refer- 
AvaUable  short  notice.  Box 

Witor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

trsWTWffyp.D  Business  Paper  Edi- 
m.  WseW  like  edit  paper  needing 
•■HstM  by  hard  work  and  ability 
siirWsst  Coast  editorial  or  sales 
apBasatativs.  Excellent  practical 
oisisdii  research,  advertising  sales 
ad  isogiotion.  Can  make  financial 
■wiMat.  Veteran.  Married.  Age 
8.  Bsx  4584,  Editor  *  Publisher, 
BOIOUHIP — Crest  i^  intellectual 
Ml*  person  with  real  ability.  Box 
m  Mllor  A  Publisher. _ 

UUaDfG  or  City  Editor.  20  years- 
iimaes  N.  Y.  vicinity  as  copy- 
SNsr.  editor,  production  manager, 
hx  IIW,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


BOITOR,  FOREIGN 
OORBESPONDEMT 
ItMteaghly  experienced  and  highly 
laMUau.  Jnst  back  from  long  En- 

I.  1  aiiasion  for  IT.  S.  Government, 
on  be  available  for  editorial  or 
witiag  Job  with  sound,  progressive 
W.  Hendric  J.  Borns,  420  River- 
sdi  Drive,  New  York,  c/o  Ernest 
Ink 


■ROBIAL  executive,  41,  20 

B>n  of  experience  from  ground  up 
•^tstanding  daily,  college  graduate, 
■“net  2  children,  civic  leader, 
••M  Bke  to  become  associated  with 
BNdber  of  sound,  small  city  daily. 
5“ied  aesr  top  in  present  organixa- 
fttier  to  invest  85.000  to 
I  with  right  man.  Best  of  char- 
references.  Write  Box  4621, 
-Bor  8  Publisher, _ 

15  years  background  re- 
rswhe.  dosknsM  soaks  oppoo- 
wy-bnild  dally  nawopapor,  rospeiu- 
2^  best.  East  preferred.  Box  4874, 
*  Pnbllshar. 


Sitnntions  Wanted — Editorial 

EXPERIENCED,  all  desks,  reporting, 
photography.  Available  shortly  for 
responsible,  permanent  position. 
Would  consider  investing,  in  paper. 
Prefer  west ;  consider  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interviews  in  west.  Box  4501, 
Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

fbUNIVERSITY  GRAD,  with  college 
newspaper  experience  seeks  reporting 
position  on  weekly  or  small  city  daily. 
Box  4573.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  DESK  S£AN,  newspaper, 
publicity,  free-lance  experience.  Seek 
permanent  connection.  Box  4581,  Edi- 
tor  St  Publisher, _ 

DESKUAN — 33,  single,  responsible; 
understand  copy  flow,  believe  in  good, 
fresh  paper;  favor  morning  publica¬ 
tion;  six  years  inclusive  experience; 
available  now;  seek  permanent  job. 
Box  4547,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  editorial  man,  35, 
would  like  editor’s  job  upstate  New 
York  or  nearby.  Write  or  phone  0. 
W.  Andrews,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 

BIUSIC  CRITIC  and  Journalist  wishes 
assignments  here  or  abroad.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  Boston  newspapers.  Excellent 
training.  Best  references.  Box  4888, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  all  desks,  reporting, 
photography.  Available  shortly  for  res¬ 
ponsible,  permanent  position.  Would 
consider  investing  in  paper.  Prefer 
west;  consider  anywhere.  Available 
for  interviews  in  west.  Box  4501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CRACKERJILL  reporter,  two  years 
comprehensive  experience;  M.S.  Jour¬ 
nalism.  B.A.  Eeonemios.  Box  4402, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  DAILT  “LIGHT  EDITORIAL’* 
Will  gain  readers  for  your  edHortal 
page,  lajoet  twinkle  to  page.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Syndieateo  send  for  rnrrent  sam- 
plee.  Box  4048.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Press  Associstion  re¬ 
porting  and  rewrite  experience.  B.A. 
in  Journalism.  Am  young  woman  with  , 
ability  for  general  assignments  or 
women’s  department.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Good  references.  Box  4428, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Fourteen  years’  experience  (60,000 
ABO  paper) .  Knows  sports  theroogh- 
ly.  Radio  experience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Harried.  88;  employed;  refer- 
ences.  Box  4486,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  OR  NEWS 
editor  paper  up  to  50,000.  Former 
telegraph  and  city  editor  now  copy- 
desk  swing  on  largest  midwest  paper. 
Harried.  88.  16  years  all  around  ex- 
perienee.  Box  4480,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

SPORTS  ABB  BOOmHO 
If  your  paper  has  100,000  or  mors 
eirenlation,  and  can  afford  a  $6,000 
or  more  sports  columnist  who  can 
boost  that  figure  let  mo  hear  from 
yen.  Interested  in  jobs  with  a  chance 
to  advance.  Can  furnish  top  refer¬ 
ences  as  top  writer.  Not  interested 
in  routine  job.  Bex  4488,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WASHIVOTOH  newspaperman  avail¬ 
able  for  part-time  work  as  correspond¬ 
ent  ont-of-town  paper.  Box  4517,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

if  WRITER-EDITORIAL  sssistant. 
Veteran,  88,  single.  Bxperieneed  fea¬ 
tures,  editorial,  news,  sports,  column. 
Notre  Dame  graduate.  Go  anywhere 
short  notice.  Prefer  progressive  email 
or  suburban  daily.  Box  4426,  EdRor 
A  Publisher. 

WILL  GO  anywhere;  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer,  Columbia  School  Jrlsm;  1 
year  N.  Y.  nmes;  state  salary.  Box 
4583,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DETROIT  correspondent.  Straight 
news,  features;  part  or  full-time; 
photo  coverage;  special  assignment — 
from  the  nation’s  reconversion  hot¬ 
spot.  Box  4565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  —  Correspondence;  media: 
research;  copy;  broadcasting  and 
script.  Will  represent  legitimate 
publication  or  advertising  in  Kansas 
City.  Box  4593,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


m 
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SitaatioM  WaalaB — Editorial 


DRAMA,  movie,  music  critic  wants 
position  on  metropolitan  paper.  3 
years’  experience.  Who’s  Who,  M.A. 
degree.  William  Inge,  1213  N.  7th 

Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

dr  8  MONTHS  experience  in  Editorial 
dept,  of  New  York  daily.  2  years 
journalism  school.  Will  leave  coun¬ 
try,  if  necessary.  Box  4631,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-BOUND  reporter,  by-line  feature 
seeks  weekly,  or  trade  publication  job; 
samples.  Also  interested  in  women’s 
fields.  Metropolitan  New  York  only. 

Box  4629,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MARKET  REPORTER  —  Ungulat: 
Sp.inish,  French.  Italian,  24,  college. 
Edited  top  army  weekly  3  years. 
Know  all  phases  newspaper,  magasine 
production.  Several  recently  pub¬ 
lished  magazine  articles.  Four  years 
fashion  experience,  purchasing.  Want 
job  with  publisher,  house  organ,  trade 
publication  with  future.  Still  plenty 
to  learn.  Accept  trainee  employment. 
Travel  anywhere.  Box  4634,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
Ace  newsfeature  man,  returning  to 
Europe  in  June,  invites  inquiries  from 
managing  editors.  .Seeks  to  represent 
additional  dailies.  Box  4951,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Veteran,  23.  College 
and  army  experience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  4650,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Reporter;  three  years  on  city  dailies 
at  police,  court,  city  hall  beats,  re¬ 
write  features,  general  assignment. 
Young  college  graduate  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  metropolitan  daily.  Prefer 
east;  go  anywhere  if  offer  right.  Box 
4645,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  26,  Veteran, 
army  weekly  experience,  wants  cub 
reporting,  small  city  daily  anywhere. 
Quick  learner.  Box  4646,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

15  YEARS  proofreading,  some  social, 
feature  writing,  reporting,  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  social.  Southwest  coast.  Female, 
single,  35.  References.  Box  4607, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSMAN  for  Southwest  or 
Coast  after  June  1.  Sharp,  reliable, 
20  years  high-speed  experience.  Any 
capacity  on  daily  with  competition  if 
well  paid,  permanent.  Box  4638, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  24,  single,  college,  3  years 
army  PRO  work.  Desires  promising 
editorial,  promotion,  on  AD  position. 
Capable,  initiator,  industrious.  Go 
anywhere.  Frank  Feinberg,  2580 
Sandeland  St.,  Chester,  Pa. _ 

EDITORIAL — Woman  with  10  success¬ 
ful  years  in  newspaper,  publicity,  and 
publication  work,  employed,  desires 
publicity  or  publication  position  with 
bright  future,  emphasis  on  feature 
writing.  Box  4626.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

VETERAN,  25,  BA,  Feature  and  news 
experience,  intends  to  settle  in  pro¬ 
gressive  small  town,  looking  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  daily  or  weekly.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant  at  start.  Available 
immediately.  Box  4614,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— Trade  pa- 
per  experience,  editing,  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  makeup,  2  years  army  intelli¬ 
gence.  Pre-war  research,  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  College.  26,  single.  Box 
4601.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST 
Art.  production  and  makeup  man  now 
connected  with  top-flight  weekly  news¬ 
magazine  in  New  York  must  move 
family  to  dry  climate,  free  of  ragweed. 
Pour  years  with  present  publication. 
Previously  Rod  A  Gun  writer.  Art 
.School  training,  32,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  T.ieaving  on  extensive  trip 
through  West  and  Southwest  June  1st. 
Phone,  wire  or  write  Malcolm  ,7. 
Fleming.  Amityville.  N.  Y.  (Amity- 
ville  2307)  to  arrange  a  personal  in¬ 
terview. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE— ExpeH  on  good 
makeup,  pictares,  copyreading.  Cre¬ 
ative  position  as  m.c.  or  news  editor 
sought.  You’ll  like  my  record. 
Smaller  city,  good  climate  has  attrac¬ 
tion  hut  so  has  real  hig  city  oppor- 
tiinit.v.  Box  4639.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitonti— a  W-to^— EJitorinl 

FOUR  YEARS  roportlng,  rowrito, 
make-up,  eopyreading;  former  editor 
ABC  weekly;  wants  spot  Northeastern 
daily;  college  graduate.  Box  4603. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

AMBITIoUir  yonnf  girl  reporter,  dis¬ 
placed  by  returning  war  veteran, 
wants  general  reporting  position  on 
good-sized  daily.  Three  years  P^sj 
association  and  daily  experience.  Qooti 
references.  Box  4600,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

VETERAN,  married,  college  graduate, 
26,  no  reporting  experience.  Wants 
some  on  daily  anywhere.  James  Tay- 

lor,  150  Bennett  Ave.,  N.  Y.  0. _ 

CAN  AMV  editor  nse  as  police  or 
court  reporter  a  man  who  has  “done 
time.’’  Newspaper  experience  too. 

Box  4610.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OAPABUI  young  woman,  four  years 
desk,  reporting  experience.  Alert,  re¬ 
liable.  Good  references.  Box  4582. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situatioas  Wanted — Mecfcanical 


COBfPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
Union,  background  of  25  years  in 
daily  field.  Smooth,  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  Printer.  620  East  20th  Street. 

Houston  8.  Texas. _ 

FIRST-OLASS  composing  room  exec¬ 
utive,  45,  now  employed  as  snpt.  large 
eastern  morning  daily,  desires  change 
to  afternoon  field.  Expert  all  branches 
— ^mechanical,  labor  efficiency,  coordi¬ 
nation,  union  relations,  purchasing, 
etc.  On-time,  low  cost,  trouble-free 
production  assured.  Box  4538,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

MBOHANIOAL  SUFT.— Ago  50,  ex- 
perienee,  30  years  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  large  and  small  papers, 
complete  practical  knowledge  of  op¬ 
eration  of  all  mechanical  departments. 
20  years  as  successful  dept.  head, 
thorough  knowledge  of  color,  go  any¬ 
where,  West  Coast  preferred.  Box 

4582,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PRESSROOM  foreman  morning  daily 
desires  foremanship  or  soperlntend- 
ency  Southern  afternoon  daily.  Qual¬ 
ifications  by  correspondence  or  inter¬ 
view.  Referenees.  employer  past 
twenty  years.  Box  4559,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  ^ 

Formerly  combination  man.  20  years 
experience;  know  color;  married,  no 
children;  prefer  West  Coast  but  will 
go  anywhere.  Box  4596,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED  publisher  who  needs  experi¬ 
enced  press  room  foreman.  Goss,  Du¬ 
plex,  Hoe  and  Tublar  presses.  Wil) 
consider  combination.  Write  Box 
4643,  Editor  A  Pttblisber. 


SHnlisas  Waoto^  Htotogfffc 


CHICAGO  press  photographer,  college 
graduate,  wants  similar  job  in  N,  Y, 
area.  Will  consider  editorial-photo¬ 
graphic  industrial  post.  Box  4628. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
FHOTOGBAFHER,  5  years’  experi- 
ence;  reliable;  resourceful;  veteran, 
32,  single;  good  referenees;  excellent 
training.  Box  4588,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnalions  Wanted — PnUie  Relations 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  superior 
news  man.  Formerly  with  top  Chieago 
public  relations  firm;  just  retnmed 
Tokyo  as  News  OHeer  4-ttar  AAF 
General.  Want  public  relations  for 
corporation,  industry,  association,  or 
account  exeentlva  major  agency.  Age 
26;  Medill  School  Journalism,  North¬ 
western.  Bex  4527,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLICITY  MAN 

Editor,  writer,  photographer,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Chieago  at  $5,200,  wants  west 
roast  spot.  Ex-serviceman,  family, 
18  years  newspaper,  etc.,  particularly 
qualified  aviation,  sports.  Box  4598. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

POLICY  POSITION  WANTED— Wash- 
ington  association  executive  seeks 
p.r.  opportunity  in  smaller  group  or 
with  company.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Inquiries  confidential.  Box 
4640.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


we  are  actually  brothers  under 
the  skin — double  entendre  in¬ 
tended. 

At  least,  we’re  going  to  see 
something  of  our  Navy  and  the 
life  our  correspondents  lived 
during  the  war.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  sans  bombs,  sub¬ 
marines  and  kamikazes.  But  we 
will  see  one  explosion — and  that 
should  be  one  helluva  blow  out. 


WE  DON’T  contend  that  news¬ 
papermen  are  a  bunch  of 
“softies,”'  but  it’s  a  safe  bet 
there  are  at  least  150  of  them 
who  have  forsaken  their  golf, 
tennis,  bowling,  or  what  have 
you,  this  week.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  favorite  alternative  of 
some  (swapping  stories  over  a 
few  beers  after  hours)  hasn’t 
been  much  fun  either  because  of 
the  uncomfortableness  of  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  bar  and  the  painstak-  IT’S  a  peculiar  thing  how  well 
ing  care  with  which  the  glass  meaning  friends  envy  you  for 
must  be  raised.  (And  we  do  having  such  an  opportunity,  and 
mean  “painstaking.”)  then  they  invariably  tell  you 

When  you  come  right  down  to  about  Uncle  George  who  had 
the  subject,  routine  assignments  something  terrible  happen  to 
have  been  a  chore.  “Pounding  him  on  a  similar  trip.  Woman 
out  the  story”  on  the  typewriter  are  experts  at  that,  but  men  are 
has  developed  into  a  game  of  bad  enough, 
seeing,  not  how  fast  and  ex-  Soon  after  receiving  our  tele- 

pertly  it  can  be  done,  but  how  graphic  notification  from  Wash- 
lightly  you  can  touch  the  keys  ington  we  told  a  few  luncheon 
and  whether  you  can  get  the  companions  at  the  Dutch  Treat 
damn  thing  written  at  all.  Club  about  our  luck.  Don’t  go. 

We’re  still  talking  about  those  one  fellow  warned  us.  It  seems 
ISO  guys.  a  friend  of  his  who  was  “in  on 

These  are  the  fellows  who  the  experiments  in  New  Mex- 
have  been  honored  by  being  ico”  said  for  a  fact  that  if  you 
named  to  cover  “Operation  were  within  100  miles  of  the 
Crossroads”  July  1  at  Bikini  explosion  it  would  make  you 
Atoll.  And  the  above  testimony  .sterile  for  life, 
comes  first  hand  because  this  The  second  warning  came  in 

writer  is  one  of  them.  the  men’s  bar  of  the  Waldorf 

It  sounded  like  a  swell  trip  during  the  ANPA  convention, 
and  a  grand  experience — “the  It  will  set  up  a  tidal  wave  that 
story  of  the  age” — until  we  read  will  destroy  all  the  boats,  an 
that  instruction  from  Joint  “expert”  told  us. 

Army-Navy  Task  Force  One  At  another  luncheon  someone 

about  immunization  shots.  Even  else  said  a  “friend  of  his  wife’s” 
that  was  okay  until  we  barged  had  been  “in  on  the  New  Mex- 
into  the  Army  Dispensary  at  39  ico  experiments”  and  he  was 
Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City,  still  suffering  from  amnesia. 

We’d  forgotten  what  “shots”  And  we  mustn’t  forget  the 

were  like;  not  even  having  been  lady  friend  of  our  own  ever 
vaccinated  for  many  years.  And  lovin’,  as  Earl  Wilson  calls  her, 
then  the  fun  began.  who  warned  us  of  the  hole  the 

A  very  efficient  Army  nurse  bomb  was  going  to  blow  in  the 
lined  up  a  row  of  needles — first,  bottom  of  the  ocean  fioor  creat- 
typhoid  in  the  left  arm,  then  ing  a  whirlpool  that  would  wipe 
typhus  in  the  right,  tetanus  in  out  the  fleet, 
the  same,  and  smallpox  vaccina-  We  are  convinced  that  if 

tion  there  also.  It  was  all  over  everyone,  who  says  he  or  his 
in  five  minutes.  Not  bad.  we  wife  had  a  friend  at  the  first  sponsibility. 
thought.  Nothing  to  it.  Come  atom  bomb  experiment,  were  feel  better, 
back  next  week  for  some  more,  actually  speaking  the  truth 
she  said,  as  we  breezed  out  with  there  wouldn’t  have  been 
a  cheery  thanks  and  goodbye.  A  enough  room  left  in  the  State  of 
cinch!  New  Mexico  for  the  explosion. 

And  that  night  this  scribe 
couldn’t  hold  a  newspaper  let 
alone  raise  food  to  his  mouth. 

Finding  a  good  sleeping  position 


DEADEND? 

Drawn  .specially  for  E  &  P  by  Jerry  Doyle,  Philadelphia  (Pi.)  Rtc, 


on  shipboard.  We  understand  Times  and  Howard  Blakesleeol 
reference  to  certain  equipment  AP  and  the  actual  technicUnsI 
and  data  will  be  taboo  but  there 
will  be  no  censorship  of  copy  in 
the  wartime  sense. 

Then  there  was  a  “general 


who  can  write  about  the  itosi 
as  if  it  was  their  next  door 
neighbor.  But  for  the  majority 
of  the  150  reporters,  who 
wouldn’t  know  an  atom  from  u 
amoeba  even  if  we  saw  than,  it 
.sounds  rather  unnecessary. 

•  •  * 

TO  TOP  it  all.  the  world  seems 
to  be  full  of  skeptics  who  ah 
us  whether  we  will  be  neu 
enough  to  the  explosion  to  xe 
The  “patent  agreement”  was  a  anything.  That  seems  to  be  > 
new  one  on  us.  In  this  we  well  guarded  secret  in  Washinj- 
stipulate  that  the  patent  rights  ton — maybe  they  don’t  know  yet 
to  any  new  devise  or  technique  — but  at  any  rate,  even  if  we  «n 
which  we  might  discover  during  20  miles  from  the  scene  it  will 
the  experiment  will  belong  to  be  a  sight.  The  eyes  of  the 


the  government.  That’s  okay  for  world  will  be  on  that  sight  and 
some  of  the  science  experts  like  those  eyes  will  be  the  pres 
W.  L.  Laurence  of  the  New  York 


corps. 


Thm  WUhitm  Paila  Raeard-Naiaa 
MOJ  hma  rmaaead  ita  eantrmet  far  Tka 
Hmakin  Service. 


Not  mere 
changes . . . 
but  Improvements! 


Linotype’s  constant  research  of  composing 
room  requirements;  continuous  studies  of  the 
best  methods  of  meeting  such  changes;  pro¬ 
gressive  engineering  developments  of  materials 
and  design;  advanced  techniques  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  typesetting  machinery — all  coin¬ 
ciding  with  Linotype’s  inviolable  policy — 

Never  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty, 
but  ever  change  for  improvement. 


BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 


in  U.  3.  A. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  f Representatives  in  Principal  Cities) 
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MEANS  VACATION  TIME 
IN  THE  GREAT  SMOKIES 


Here  in  eastern  Tennesw^e  is  a  primeval 
wilderness  region — the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  From  lush  valleys  to  the 
w«MNle<l  fN*aks  riws  a  deep  blue  haze 
giving  the  mountains  their  name. 

There  is  magnifie«‘nee  to  the  Smokies. 

A  majesty  eloth«Ml  in  a  soft  friendly 
beauty  [)«>ssihly  more  ap|N‘aling  than 
any  other  mountains  .  .  .  (]|os«‘  at  hand 
are  the  TV  A  laki's.  The  (ir»*at  Lakes 
of  the  Snith.  6.y0  miles  of  eonne«*te«l 
lakes  with  magnilie<‘ntly  varied 
shoreline,  longer  than  the  st'ai-oast  line 
of  America.  Almost  every  sport  is 
easily  available — bathing  in  lakes  and 
mountain  strt'ams,  fisliing,  golfing, 
sailing  and  motor  boating,  trap 
sh«)oting,  tennis  and  mountain  hiking. 


Knoxville  is  the  western  gateway  to  the 
Smokies  and  these  TV  A  lakes. 

Before  the  war,  over  1. 000,000  tourists  visited 
the  Smoky  Mountains  each  year.  This  figure  will 
leap  forward  now  with  travel  restrictions  removed 
and  Americans  fulfilling  their  deferred  urge  to  travel 
and  play. 

Every  visitor  passing  through  Knoxville  spends 
an  estimated  $12.00  per  day.  These  tourist  dollars 
circulate  rapidly  and  widely.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
business  community  who  does  not  profit  from  the 
tourist  and  recreational  industry. 


Have  you  made  plans  to  capitalize  on  this  new 
business  which  will  result  from  the  spurt  in  travel? 

Using  the  !\invs-Sentim‘l  to  tell  your  sales  story 
starts  you  on  the  right  trail.  Because  the  \eMi< 
Sentinel  leads  in  city  circulation  and  in  total  circuia* 
tion,  it  tells  your  story  to  all  Knoxville's  citizcM 
and  visitors — those  people  with  money  to  spend 
and  the  imMul  to  s|>end  it. 

The  i\etvs-Simtinel  is  first  in  national  advertising! 
first  in  retail  advertising,  and  first  in  total  adver* 
Using,  meaning  it  sells  for  advertisers  and  they 
continue  in  the  paper. 


